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Equal 5 Plain Bearing Looms 


7 ®; 
es 


The Stewart Silk Company, Easton, Pa., has obtained results from looms 
equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings which will interest all progressive mill 
owners. 


Increased Production—By the use of Hyatt Roller Bearings their looms were 
speeded up from 160 picks per minute to 202 picks. From 31 yards a day, 
the output of a plain bearing loom, production has jumped to 38 or 40 yards 
a day. In other words— 


FOUR Hyatt equipped looms have the same 
output as FIVE plain bearing looms 


IMPROVED FABRIC—The smooth easy running qualities of Hyatt 
Reller Bearings have greatly reduced thread breakage, thus improving the 
quality of the finished product. 


EASY TO OPERAT E—The Hyatt equipped looms can be easily turned 


over by hand, greatly facilitating the work of the weaver. 


ECONOMICAL—The use of Hyatt equipped looms also results in a 
DIRECT saving in dollars and cents. Reduced friction—reduced power 
costs. Hyatt equipped looms need only be oiled four or five times a year— 
reduced lubrication costs. The bearings give years of service without appre- 
ciable wear—reduced maintenance costs. 


For Increased Production with Decreased Costs—specify Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ins equipped looms. 
HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION 


METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK 
MOTOR BEARINGS DIVISION TRACTOR BEARINGS DIVISION 
DETROIT CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Manufacturers of Bearings for Mine Cars, Ore Cars, Steel Mill Cars, Roller Tables, Trol- 
leys, Cranes, Hoists, Machine Tools, Line Shafts, Countershafts, Concrete Machinery, 
Textile Machinery, Conveyors, Lift Trucks, Industrial Trucks, Railway Service Cars, 
Storage Luttery Locomotives, etc. 


Hyatt Bearings For Looms 
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DO YOU WANT TO GET THE 
MOST OUT OF HUMIDIFIERS? 


The benefits to be secured 
from humidifiers come from 
the application of the right sort 
of devices to the particular 


KE 


AUN 


problem. 

Turbo Humidifiers are par- 
ticularly advantageous in low 
posted rooms. 


Cramer high duty humidi- 

fp fiers give the most in evapora- 

q tive capacity for the money. CRAMER HIGH DUTY 
TURBO HUMIDIFIER HUMIDIFIER 

Want ample capacity? Want to 
ie ae ee know whether you have it or not? 
AaF eoth GES Sear There is a scientific way of finding 
out. Ask us how. 


Do you want to keep your yarn counts 


Install ample humidifier capacity. 


Would it be advantageous — Equip with automatie hu- 
to you to prevent fluctua- — Pi midity control—for regula- 
tions in regain?—to reduce = | —i & tion by ““feel.”’ or bv whim is 
seconds— to eliminate | inaccurate, and likely to be 


acta? | Teel : 
waste ! y | expensive. 


CRAMER AUTOMATIC 
REGULATOR 


Figures that we can show you—ye;, the mills in most cases were, or thought 
they were, humidified—are startling. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Successors to 


The G. M. Parks Company Stuart W. Cramer 
FITCHBURG, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘HE Massive Construction of this loom 
gives assurance that in every operation it 
possesses the ruggedness necessary to weave 
‘ O E TON belting and heavy webbing in 2, 3 and 4 ply 
weaves. 
BELT} NG Arranged for either belt or motor drive. 
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10 pieces of 21% in. web. 
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A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


stated for delivery is our reasonable expectation. Agreements are subject to possible delays due to 
conditions of labor, material, supplies and accidents. 


June 17, 19319. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
Metropolitan Tower, 

New York City, HB. F. 

Gentlemen: 

Some twenty or thirty years ago we built a new machine 
shop and installed Hyatt Roller Bearings exclusively through out 
the drive line of this factory. The other day your representative 
called to inquire how your bearings were standing up and to find 
out if everything was satisfactory. We went over the shop, end 
while it seems almost unbeliewable the fact of the matter is, we 
needed but one or two replacements. The rest of tne bearings 
showed but very little wear, and were running free and true. Need- 
less to say, Hyatt Roller Bearings will be a standard for us from 
now on, 

Yours very truly, 
THE NORWALK IRON WRKS COMPANY, 


sy LZ ICA LEW. 


Purcnasing Agent. 
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AND STILL ON JOB 





The durability and dependability of Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers are well 
shown by the years of satisfactory service they have given at the Norwalk Iron 
Works. 

The power saving and positive oiling features of this Standardized Transmission 
Equipment are perhaps even more important in reducing transmission costs than 
their durability. 

Our transmission bulletin will be of inte-est and value to you. Send for it today. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
MOTOR BEARINGS DIVISION INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION TRACTOR BEARINGS DIVISION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 2 


Manufacturers of Bearings for Mine Cars, Ore Cars, Steel Mill Cars, Roller Tables, Trolleys, Cranes, Hoists, Machine 
Tools, Line Shafts, Countershaftr, Concrete Machinery, Textile Machinery. Conveyors, Lift Trucks, Industrial Trucks, 
Railway Service Cars, Storage Battery Locomotives, etc. 


FOR LINE SHAFTS 
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|\SACO-LOWELL CARD 


STRIPPER 
| DUSTLESS AND 


LEAVES STRIPPINGS IN 
AUTOMATIC ed EXCELLENT CONDITION 
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| Ecomomical to A) ey ome = ok of 
Operate y : : Se f ee aintenance 


! Saves Time and Simple,Durable | 
Practical 


Strips Card Control Always 
Absolute | 


Sanitary and . oe oe | 7a Full Informaticn jj 
Efficient : | Se ae Furnished 


| Revers W. Davis.southern Agent Sagg=-Lowell Shops,Newton Upper Falls, Mass. “Grrtnviin’s co” 
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And Now 
The Iype 615- 


Starting Switch for Squirrel Cage Motors 
from one-half to 
10 Horsepower 



























Now that this switch is available at moder- 
ate cost, you will not need to worry along 
with the drawbacks of the old knife 
switch. 


What Type 815 does— 
—PROTECTS THE MOTOR AGAINST OVERLOADS 
—PROTECTS BOTH MAN AND EQUIPMENT AGAINST 
ACCIDENTAL STARTING OF MOTOR SHOULD 
POWER UNEXPECTEDLY RETURN. 


—LOWERS THE FIRE RISK 
—HELPS TO LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Quick Make and Break—When once started in either opening or closing 
direction, action of contacts is automatic and instantaneous, and cannot be 
stopped or retarded. 


Rolling Contacts—Arcing is confined to the tips of contacts. The rolling 
action of contacts prevents roughing or pitting of the contact seats. A strong 
spring holds contacts firmly in closed position. 


Current Carrying Parts Enclosed—This precautionary measure safeguards 
the employee. 


Conduit or Open W iring—Knockout holes at top and back. 


Accidental Starting of Motor Prevented—Hand reset protects workman 
and equipment against accidental starting of the motor. 

Rid of the Oil Nuisance—Switch fitted with asbestos-lined tank and as- 
bestos barriers so that oil need be used only when presence of explosive gases 
make it necessary. 


Ask for Descriptive Leaflet 144] A 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ge) 
ELECTR 


Westinghouse 
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samples can be drawn 
Density lage is an absolute necess ty 
ear equitabl. freight rate on 
s waste of energy and material 
$100,000,000.00 annually 


onfer with you and give 
of experience in High Dens 
catalog 


DAVID BRIDGE & CO., Ltd. 
Castleton, Manchester, Ergland. 


W.D. CRUMPTON, 29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Amer'can Representative 
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SERVICE! 


And more years of hard serv- 
ice than any other roving can. 


We make the Keystone 
“Peerless” Seamless Roving 
Cans from start to finish. 


Make the fibre that goes into 
them. 


Keystone “Peerless” 
Seamless 
Roving Cans 


Supervise every stage of their 


manufactune— ; 


To produce the lightest, yet strongest and _ longest- 
lived roving can on the market. 


Your mill supply house has them. 


“Keystone Holloware” is a booklet describing our 
complete line of mill equipment. Send for it. 


Keystome Fibre Company 


Box 46 Yorklyn, Delaware 
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Thacker Warp Stop Motion Frame 


Attachment used whereby open drop wires can be 
drawn in at frame and transferred to loom 
as readily and safely as are the 


closed drop wires 
We Offer to the Trade a New Bobbin Stripper for Automatic Loom Bobbins. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Worcester, Mass. 


Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. Paterson, N. J. 


Southern Representatives---Alexander & Garsed, Charlotte, N. C. 
South American Representatives---W. R. Grace & Co., New York 


HE STAFFORD Automatic 
Loom stands for low operating 


cost and high quality of fabrics. 


It has the widest scope of any auto- 
matic loom and can be easily 
changed over from one fabric to an- 
other. 

And remember that while saving 
50% to 60% in weaving costs for 
you the weavers can earn from 40% 


to 50% more wages. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


The Stafford Company el 


Readville, Mass. 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent 
1112 Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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—- Get Away On Time Every Day 
With The Dictaphone’s Help 


While some cotton executives are chained to their 
desks, others are clearing up their work earlier in the day 
and enjoying more of the outdoor season, because they 
have simplified their methods of doing business. 


The Dictaphone is certainly a big help. It speeds the 
mail, because it simplifies the processes of getting it out. 
You dictate and your secretary transcribes your dictation 
under ideal conditions. Both you and she get away 
promptly each afternoon, and are the healthier and hap- 
pier for it. 





Phone or write the nearest branch office for 15-Min- 


/ ’ ute Demonstration in YOUR office, on YOUR work. 







Registered in the U. S, and Foreign Countries 


Dept. 137-1, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Boston Providence 


Montgomery Atlanta Savannah Charlotte Nashville 
Clarksdale Columbus Chattanooga Burlington Knoxville 
Jacksonville Brunswick Birmingham Wilmington Memphis 
Valdosta Charleston Albany 
Write for Booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk’’ 
There is but une Dictaphone, trade-marked ‘‘The Dictaphone,’’ made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company. 














CN Shore est Route to the Met Chute ArT 
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HITIN MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED i183! 


EXTILE MACHINERY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Machinery for 
Cotton, Cotton Waste, Wool, Worsted, Asbestos, etc. 


Descriptive 
Circulars 


on Request 


Willow With Automatic Feed 


E-News = ye) WOR KS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


SOUTHERN OF FIice PHERAGOTTE Ni, G: 


UNANIMITY 


Athletic Recreation—Today’s Essential 
For Labor Contentment and Efficiency 











“THE question of efficient labor is of vital importance to look forward to at the end of their day’s arduous 

to every textile mill man labor. Playgrounds for the children uplifts the stand- 
a . ; ; ‘ ard of health throughout the entire village, increasing 
The laboring man of the future is going to be in- the ability of the larger operatives to work more ef- 

fluenced by the advantages offered him and his family ficiently and contentedly. 

by the mill—advantages that attract him and bind him E ? 

to the job In short, there is a reaction throughout your entire 

family of operatives—a reaction mentally, morally and 

physically that cannot help but be profitable in dollars 

and cents to the mill. 


Such advantages are no longer considered or classified 
within the narrow limits of ‘‘Welfare Work’'’ but are 
considered by the far-sighted executive as an absolute 
necessity that will prove a paying investment. FUN-FUL Playground Apparatus is already installed 

It required no stretch of imagination to picture the in hundreds of the largest mills in the country who are 
contentment and loyal feeling of employees that are finding that it’s a paying investment—finding that 
provided with outdoor gymnasia and athletic goods, and FUN-FUL Apparatus is made to stand the use and 
nurseries and playgrounds for their families. The abuse of the roughest operatives. The line includes 
workers are healthier in mind and body through the Swings, Slides, See-Saws, Ocean Waves,-Giant Strides, 
use of such apparatus and they always have something Outdoor Gymnasia, Athletic Goods of all kinds, ete 
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Ask today for complete catalog. 


: General Sales Office, Conway Bldg., Chicago 
Hill-Standard Co. 9 Factories: Anderson, Ind., Kokomo, Ind. 
Edward Ferger, Southern Representative, 276 Lucile Ave., Atlanta 
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The International 


Products’ Creed 


E are International Time Recorders—Ser- 
vants of all peoples. Our Ancestry dates 
back over thirty years. 


We are the first of our Race, and have always 
been First in the Race of our Kind. 


Our policy is Progress—our Creed is Punctual- 
ity—our Mission is to promote the interests of 
every business and of every man and woman in 
business. 


Our ceaseless Service is Equalizing the Energies 
and Earninos of millions of workers in all lines of 


endeavor—Everywhere. 


Our unbiased vigilance Protects the Worker 
and Corrects the Shirker. It transforms Idleness 
into Activity. It fills the Time Schedules of Com- 
merce with Cheerful, Willing Co-operation. It 
Enhances the Value of Time and Decreases the 
Cost of Labor by Increasing Production. 


Our Duties are Righteous—Our Authority is 
Recognized. In the true and unvarying language 
of the sun, we attest the Beginning and End of 
Effort and Achievement. 


To ignore us is NEGLIGENCE. To doubt is 
HFRESY. To fear us is FOLLY. To trust us is 
WISDOM. To EMPLOY US IS SECURITY. 


We are made in 260 models---either 
electrically-operated or  spring-driven 
---and adapted to businesses of all kinds 
and all sizes. Learn in detail what 
we do for your service and protection. 
Illustrated literature will be sent 
promptly upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING Co. 
General Ofices: 50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Works: Endicott, N. Y.; Toronto, Canada 
Canadian Ofice: International Business Machines Company, Ltd 
300 Campbell Avenue, Toronto. 
London Office: 57 City Read, Finsbury, London, E. C., England 
Paris Ofice: 75 Avenue de la Republique, Paris, France 
Ofices and Service Stations in all principal cities of the world 
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by scrubbing floors clean 


AROMA TOON NMA PN YH 


Because they realized that clean floors were 
necessary to efficiency, 

— because they knew that scrubbing by hand 
and ordinary mopping were not competent 
methods, 

—and because they were willing to be 
shown a better way, 

—a well-known concern installed a set of 
Finnell scrubbing equipment. 

In one year theysaved between $2,900.00 and 
$3,000.00. About a year later they bought two 

additional sets. With these their total 

~, annual saving comes to about $12,000.00. 
Finnell scrubbing outfits are made up 

of various units, according to the require- 
ments of each case. Whatever the nature 

or size of the mill, there is a Finnell 
combination just right for the econom- 
ical maintenance of perfectly clean floors. 


Any of our representatives can give you 
more definite facts and figures, particularly 
about the cleaning of your own floors. This 
information you may obtain free of cost and 
without obligation by writing to our Chicago 
office. 


American Scrubbing Equipment Co. 
Formerly Finola Mfg. Co. 


General Offices: 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Factories: Hannibal, Mo 
Atlanta enve! ar m ae _ Salt Lake City 
roi » San F 


Baltimor 
Boston 


FINNELL § 5 


=i Susans Perret aie res 
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Keep Things Moving---With an “I T C” Truck 


THE ITC Electric Load Carrying Truck is a study, compact tractor, designed for heavy platform 


trucking. 


It should be a part of the regular equip nent of every cotton mill and storehouse. For quick 


and efficient loading and unloading of raw cotton, baled or unbaled, the ITC Storage Battery will 


accomplish the work of a score of men. 


The ITC Industrial Tractor is a tremendous time, 
expense and labor saver. It keeps everything 
moving, smoothly and quickly. Its compactness, 
small turning radius, comfortable operating posi- 
tion, safeguard the operator. All operating parts 
are dust proof and airtight. 

NO TRACTOR ON THE MARKET is as 
It is without 


weakness or defect in design or construction. 


mechanically sound as the ITC. 


Adequate battery space and floor clearance are 
the result of careful planning and testing. 


Through narrow intersecting aisles, over crowded 
platforms, the ITC is easily steered with its short 
wheel base. Unskilled labor, a woman or a boy, 
can be employed as operator, as the interlocking 
safety device guards against accidents arising 
from careless operation, making it practically 
fool-proof. Speeds are interchangeable, four 
speeds ahead or reverse, and the brakes so ad- 
justed that it can be brought to a stop within a 
few inches. The motors are especially designed 


for heavy duty, and the possibility of overloading. 


Facts and figures stating the satisfactory service the ITC Electric Tractor in many 


mills and warehouses are yours for the ask ><. 


WRITE TODAY. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK COMPANY Div. 


OF COWAN TRUCK CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


The Lovingood Co., 
406 Peters Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


107 CANAL STREET 


F. J. Gauntlett, 
Wilkins Eldg., Washington, D. C. 








TRACTORS, ELEVATING & LOAD CARRYING TRUCKS 
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ELWELL-PARKER 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Cost least to operate in textile 
mills, whether based on 
tonnage transferred, 
distance traveled, 
or time in service. 


} HI A 


Simply constructed; 

Adaptable to any mill; 

Flexible in close quarters; 

Kasily operated by un- 
skilled labor. 


‘AN INVESTMENT 


in trucks will bring returns, the majority saving their purchase price in a 
few months. 

One man with an Elwell-Parker truck or tractor will haul six to ten 
times the material he formerly did in the same time with a hand truck. 


There Is Nothing Experimental 


or untried in any of the many types offered, it being simply a case of 
choosing the one to fit your job. 


PROOF 


The fact that Elwell-Parker trucks built years ago are giving satisfactory 
service today proves the very best of design, material and workmanship 
goes into each of them. Slightly higher first cost for quality is forgotten 
when additional equipments are required as evidenced by volume of re- 
peat orders. If vou are not an expert on inter-department traffic ask us. 
We have solved hundreds of transfer problems. 


THE ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC CO. 


‘Pioneer Builder of Electric Industrial Trucks.’’ 
CLEVELAND, OHIO U.S. A. 


AAU 


ION AU 


Offices in All Principal Cities. 


ynd Dayton Milwaukee 
Toledo Minneapolis 
“ou Si. Paul 

Denver 

San Francisco 

Portland 

Seattle 

Montreal 
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Your time, like most textile executives, 






is doubtless pretty well taken up, but we 
believe you will find the time profitably 







spent by reading this interesting book— 






for from its pages you may secure sugges- 
tions which will mean dollars and cents 
























to your mill. 


It explains systems that have solved the haulage and trucking problems of other manufac- 


turers—how they are moving more material more quickly and with fewer men and enable 





you to put these men to more productive work, relieve congested aisles filled with truckers,— 
in short 


“THE TRACKLESS TRAIN” 


is a story of lowered costs—of increased mill efficiency. Every mill of from 10,000 to 


; 
: 
3 

; 


Fe 150,000 spindles will find ‘The Trackless Train’ system the only true economical way to 
handle the moving material in and about the mill—a completely charted transportation system 
: adapted to the peculiar requirements of each mill. 

i 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON int 


Just tear out this page and hand it to your stenographer 


—the book will be sent to you immediately without cost or 


i a a sili iF 


obligation. 
MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4120 South Halsted St., Chicz go, Ill., U. S. A. 
_ Southern Office: Sam C’. Moyers, P. O. Box 1176, Savannah, Ga 
4 New York Albany Savannal 
3 Philadelphia Richmond Los Angeles 
4 Cleveland Colunbus Detroit 
Boston Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Milwaukee Buffalo Omaha 
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HE outstanding reason why White 

Trucks are so generally preferred 
in the transportation of cotton and tex- 
tiles is that they do the most work for 
the least money. 


Where cost records are kept, Whites 
invariably show lower operation and 
maintenance costs and a higher per- 
centage of days in active service. Ex- 
perienced users buy Whites because 
they are known money savers. 


ML 


wy 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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PLAN OF DRIVES IN FORGE SHOP 


LANSING CO., LANSING, MICH. 
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—— 8° GOODYEAR BELT 


CH }-moror 


One day in the summer of 1917 aG. T. M—Good- 
year Technical Man—called on the Lansing Com- 
pany in Lansing, Michigan. He explained the Good- 
year Plan of selling belts, of making a diagnosis of 
the conditions surrounding each drive and then 
prescribing the proper belt to meet those conditions. 
It seemed to him the men he talked with rather 
thought that his belts must be very high priced. 


But they showed him a motor drive, operating a 
3 line shaft, on which a double belt generally gave 
i only six or seven months’ service. He studied that 
Pi drive, noted the excessive heat of the forge-shop in 
which it was, noted the presence of grit and dust, 
made his measurements of power, speed, distance 
between centers, pulley sizes and the like. Then he 
prescribed an 8-inch 5-ply Goodyear Belt of Blue 


Streak Construction. 
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The price was lower by $11.66 when compared 
with that of the belt then just about giving out. So 
they thought they might as well give him a trial order. 
The belt came and was installed August 9th, 1917. 


In spite of the heavy duty drives fromthelineshaft 
drives operating rattlers and an elevator for hoist- 

ing iron to the foundry—it gave them a trouble-free 
service that they had never hoped for before. And 
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$11.66 Lower Price, $60.01 Lower Cost — and the G. T. M. 


it lasted seventeen months—although its price was 
$11.66 lower than that of the seven months’ belt. 


Price is what you pay for an article; its cost is what 
you get out of it. The old, expensive belt was priced 
at $33.88 in the summer of 1917. It cost $4.84 per 
month for its seven months’ life. The Goodyear Belt 
specified by the G. T. M. was priced at $22.22—and 
cost $1.31 per month for its seventeen months service. 


Its cost was $3.53 less per month—$60.01 Jess for 
the seventeen months. But long before it was worn 
out, the G. T. M. was asked to analyze another drive, 
one from “og line shaft to a pair of rattlers. He 
specified an 8-inch 5-ply Goodyear of Blue Streak 
Construction. yee it had been operating sixty days, 
the superintendent was so well pleased with its 
greater efhic lency and freedom from trouble that he 

ordered another according tothe G. T. M.'s specifica- 
tions, and later still another; by Jan. | 0th, 1919, there 
were five Goodyear Belts in the forge shop alone. 


If you have a belt-eating drive in your plant, send 
fora G.T.M. In most cases he can save for you 
both in price and cost. His services are free, for the 
business sure to result within a few years more than 
pays for our investment in having him study your 
drives and specify the right belt to meet your 
conditions. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER re are AKRON, OHIO 
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BELTING 


Known as 


“Old 
Reliable’ 


Since 


1542 


Don’t keep on 
wasting money at the coal pile, 
in machine output and labor cost by 
using cheap leather belting. Give ‘‘old reli- 
able’’ Cocheco Belting a chance to save you money. 


Cocheco Belting—tanned by the slow-but-sure white oak 
bark process, curried, stretched, stripped, properly matched 
and inspected all along the line—can be depended on to give 
maximum production at minimum power cost. 

Cocheco Belting is Quality Belting—sold on merit. Ask for more information. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, Dover, N. H. 


BOSTON. MASS } or Street NEW YORK, N. Y., 71-73 Murray Street CHICAGO, ILL., 14-16 N. Franklin Stre 
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Drive 
Your 
Machines 
With 

Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drives 


UPON the power transmitting medium depends not only a saving 

or a waste of power, but, what is more important, an increase 
or decrease in the production. Also a uniformly-perfect product 
results from the use of a uniformly smooth-running drive. There 
fore the selection of the proper driving medium should be given 
the attention it deserves. The day has passed when anyone can 
afford to waste power (money), or fail to adopt modern methods 
which mean “safety-first” and an increase in production—equipment 
such as the Link- Belt Silent Chain Drive, which requires minimum 
attention and gives such reliable, efficient. service. 

Link-Belt Silent Chain is “flexible as a belt, positive as a gear and more efficient 
than either.” 


98.2% on actual test. 
No. 258 


Adoptfit on all your machines. Write for Textile Book 


LINK-BEL.T COMPANY ” 





PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York 299 Broadway Sonees City, Mo 306 Elmt urst B ldg 
Boston 49 Federal St. Se 6 First A 
Pittsburgh )1 Park Bidg Pe rt saad Ore. First ‘and Stark Sts 
St ~ oo Cent. Nat’l Bank Bidg San Francisco —s arket St 
Buffa Ellicott Square As Aagene le eles St 
wikes Barre 2d Nat’ 1 Bk. Bide Toronto, Can Canadian L ine > It C ny. Ltd 
Huntington, W. Va Denver Lindrooth, Sh ubart & ( a“ yn Bidg 
R abson Prichard Bid jouievilte. Ky Frederic -k Wehle’, Stark Ridge 
Cleveland 429 Rockefeller Bide ow amen C. O. Hinz, Hibernia 5 jan k Bidg 
Detroit on2 Dime Bank Bidg arlo N ‘ 3.8 ¢ othran Com’! Bank Bldg 
Minneapolis 418 S. Third St pe: vee hos 1 Ala .. 8.1. Merrow 720 Brown M arx Bldg 


























5 H. P. Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives (encased 
operating Twisters, Thatcher Spinning C 
Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn 
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The Efficiency of 


MORSE Drives 
in Textile Mills 


Recognized by 
their Superior 


Typical Drives through a Silk Mill 


Back of every installation there is evidence that MORSE Silent Chain satisfies 
the call, and has given the service wanted and expected. 

MORSE DRIVES have advanced in use because they have earned the endorse- 
ments of our customers and we have given our fullest measure of assistance. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Silent Chains in the World 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE Address Nearest Office ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Boston, Mass. - « « 141 Milk St. Canada, - Jones & Glasco, Regis’d 
Ch yo, Ill. Merchants L & T Bldg. Montreal, St. Nicholas Bldg. 
cl and, Ohio - eng rs’ Bidg Toronto, Traders Bank Bldg. 
= ogy c om ~~; Kansas City, Mo. - R.A. Long Bldg. 
New You ‘ oe. ok St. , ‘SBeens Ruginceting - 
Pittsbursh. Pa. Pn nouse Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn, - 413 Third St. S. 
San Francisco, Cal. adnock Bldg. Strong Scott Mfg. Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. - . - Candler, Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. - - Chemical Bldg- 
Earl F. Scott, M. E. Morse Engineering Co- 
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SF sec adherence to those high 


standards of quality andserv- 
ice which have made Strom 
Bearings standard equipment 
wherever a shaft turns has result- 
ed inthe unusually heavy de- 
mand from all parts of the coun- 
try now being made upon us for 
Strom equipment.. In many lines 
of industry Strom Bearings are 
multiplying power and reducing 
its cost by practically eliminat- 
ing p» wer destroying friction. 


U.S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 


Palmer Street and Kolmar Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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The biggest item in belting cost is the 
value of the time lost while the belt 
is being repaired or relaced or re- 
placed. 


Doesn't that make the first cost of a 
belt rather a secondary matter—ex- 
cept as it indicafes what the time- 
proot quality of the belt may be? 

Doesn’t it emphasize the fact that a 
few dollars ‘‘saved’’ on the purchase 
price of a belt is mighty poor 
economy ? 

It is a matter of record that no belt 
will give longer, more uninterrupted 


service than ‘‘Turtle’’ Leather Belt- 
ing. 

Therefore—buy ‘‘Turtle’’ if you want 
to be sure of the utmost in service 


value 


EpwR.E_ A D EW Co., Inc. 


GLEN COVE.NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Branches and Representatives in All Principat 
Cities of the World Carry Complete Stocks. Look 


in your "Phone Book for Local Address. 


SEPTEM 


tER, 


1919. 
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“STANDARD” Sh 


This >< SPLIT IRON) PULLEY ><a 


~ DODGE MFG.CO LQG 
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trade mark DSS» 
on all nn 
metal goods 
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Your 
insurance 
against 
delayed 
production 


Here is a metal pulley that will 
positively hold its shape and balance 


Dodge Iron Split Pulleys are machine balance before it leaves our shops. 
molded from metal patterns, carefully finish- Its shape and balance are permanent for 


ed, faced on the rim and lacquered. Every east iron is non-flexible. It is a split pulley 
pulley is absolutely round and in perfect and uses the bushing system. 


In damp places, amid acid fumes, where a fly- 
wheel effect is desired, wood or steel pulleys are 


ane unsatisfactory. Under these conditions, the Dodge 


SAEs AND Standard Iron Split Pulley gives continuous, econo- 
BucinEsnine mical service. 
Company 


Ask the Dodge dealer in your town to show you 
this pulley. You will appreciate its good qualities 
at a glance. 


Dodge Sales & Engineering Company 


Distributor of the products of the Dodge Mfg. Company 





The new Dodge catalog General Offices: Mishawaka, Ind. Works: Mishawaka, Ind. and Oneida, N. Y. 
should be in the hands of ies Wintel, Cinahannes 
every power user. Send for Philadelphia Cincinnati New York Chicago St Louis Boston 


eee Sage Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Providence Seattle Newark 





Rim edges are fractured, then 
drawn together by bolts through 
rim lugs. A perfect joint. 
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DOES VENTILATION PAY? 


That depends upon the system of ventilating you select, its initial 
cost, the up-keep cost, how you figure the ultimate costs, and 


the percentage of efficiency. 
I. ‘The system should be designed for your needs by trained Engineers, specializing 


in ventilation. 


II. Its initial cost is determined by te particular problem you have. Any system 
which does not fit your requirements is dear at any price. It should be designed to 
handle your problem with the least poss ble outlay of capital. To be sure of that, you 
gamble needlessly unless you take advan‘age of our Sixty years of experience, and of 
the services of our trained Engineering £ taff. 


IIf. ‘To figure ultimate costs is difficult. See how the Hamilton Watch Co., of Lan- 


caster, Pa. figure it; Here is their plant: 


GENTLEMEN:—We sent you an order for 
another 20-inch Ventilator today; this makes 
twenty-eight Auto-force Ventilating pumps 
which we have purchased from you, twenty- 
seven of which are doing such splendid work, 
and we feel sure the other will do the same. 
It might be of interest to you to know that 
we installed this system at a total cost of 
approximately $2800.00, about $100.00 per 
machine, and if the cost were $28,000.00 we 
would not be without it. 


We regard it as a most valuable addition 
to our business, which is proven in many 
ways: the health of our employees, number- 
ing 785, is very much improved over other 
years, and the Relief Association has made 
no assessments and has had very few sick 
benefits to pay, and it has done away with 


much rust. 


I offer you this for the good of both your- 
selves and any other factory who desires to 
equip themselves with this really valuable 
appliance to their business. 

Wishing you every possible success, we 


remain, etc. 


Hamilton Watch Co 


IV. Startévant AUTOFORCE VENTILATORS use Nature as the source 


of energy, so you have no operating cost. We guarantee their efficiency which is 100% 
to 200% in excess of any other type of natural ventilator. 


Our Engineering Staff will analyze your conditions and recommend a solution, all 
Would this not be valuable information to have? Just 


without obligation to you. 
drop us a line. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts. 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Uniform Soft Water Supply 


N; ATURALLY, you will judge a Water Softener largely by 


its ability to give you water of no hardness all the time, 


Nature makes no mistakes. Refinite is given its water soften- 
ing properties by Nature herself. Automatic, certain, perfect 
—so dependably the same in its action day in and day out 
that we guarantee uniform soft water from every installa- 
tion! ; 


rextile mills report that since the use of Refinite Perfect Soft 
Water their dyeing formulas act with regularity, and give 
them uniform, even penetration. Colors impossible with hard 
or partially softened water are now readily obtained, and 
they have completely eliminated the “lists,” spoilage, 
“seconds,” poorly matched shades and imperfect colors due 


to lime and magnesia in the hard water. 


Refinite not only improved quality and prevented waste “of 
time, labor and materials, but proved a profitable invest 
ment in its savings on soap, chemicals and fuel. 


Refinite softened water is drinkable—a water that will not 
tender, weaken or in any way contribute to the damaging 


of fibre. 


The Refinite Softener is the only system using Refinite 
natural mineral. Easily and quickly installed—Occupies 
least space for the volume of water handled—Requires no 
expert supervision suilt in sizes to suit all needs—Very 
reasonable in price. It produces Perfect Soft Water at the 


lowest cost of operation. 


Let us give you full particulars about a Refinite Softener for your use. Write, wire o 


telephone your nearest office. A Refinite 


engineer is at your service without obligation. 


THE REFINITE COMPANY 


REFINITE BLDG. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


NEW YORK, 9 E. Fortieth St. CHICAGO, 1620 Conway Bldg. 
412 Traction Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, 611 Grand Ave. Temple PUEBLO, Thatcher Bldg. 


DISTRICT TORONTO, 23 Scott St. 
OFFICES: ATLANTA, 320 Hurt Bldg. 


CINCINNATI, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 419 Call Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, 303 Story Bldg. 


SPOKANE, 1015 Old Nat’! MINNEAPOLIS, 703 Plymouth Bldg. SALT LAKE CITY, 524 Newhouse Bldg. 


Bank Bldg. 
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MOREHEAD 
SYSTEM 
FEEDING 
BOILERS 


AT. 320° 










STEA 


EAM PUMP 


The above chart graphically illustrates the 
temperature difference between feeding boil- 
ers with asteam pump and with the More 

head, Back-to-Boiler System, taken under 
exactly the same conditions. 


Twentieth Century Steam Drainage and Boiler Feed 


Manufacturers throughout the country are installing the just how the Morehead System may be applied to re- 
Morehead Back-to-Boiler System because— duce fuel expense in your plant. Write for our catalog 
It improves the circulation of steam through steam and complete particulars. 

heated machines. 


It saves one per cent of fuel for every ten degrees in- Morehead Manufacturing’ Co. 


crease in the temperature e , 

- peratur of f ed water DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

t pays for itself—often during the first few weeks. } Canadian Morehead Manufacturing Company, Woodtick, Ont., 
Morehead engineers will be glad to explain in detail Fer Dominion of Conade. 










Positively Drains All Types 
of Steam Apparatus a 


“BACK —TO—-BOILER-SYSTEM ” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 


The use of zeolites for softening water is broadly 
protected by United States patents which The Permutit 
Company owns. 


ANY CONCERN using a ZEOLITE WATER 
SOFTENING PLANT not purchased from 
The Permutit Company, IS AN INFRINGER 
and is LIABLE TO SUIT. 


We have hbrovght svits against users of infringing 
plants of different make, and the trade is warned that 
we shall take the necessary steps to fully protect our 
legal rights. 


Zeolite water softening plants were first introduced 
and installed by us. 


Zeolite water softening plants are the only commer- 
cial non-distilling plants which will produce 


Water of Zero Hardness. 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 


Water Rectification Systems 


440 Fourth Avenue 





New York City 
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THE UNIT HEATER 


was first placed in use in 1870 by B. F. Sturtevant, founder of the 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY. Since that time, through 
careful study and_ engineering 
practice, the present day Portable 
Unit Heater has been perfected. 
It is just one of the large and grow- 


ing family of 
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(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 





It’s relation to the heating of shops 
and factories is similar to replace- 
ment of the old line shafting, by 


the unit motor drive. 


It eliminates expensive, cumber- 
some overhead piping; it warms 
just the portion you wish heated; 
the exhaust steam from the small 
turbine, driving the disc or propeller 
fan, heats the steam coils. It’s 





Independent Unit Heater. 
economy is apparent, and it’s efficiency has been proven. 


The following are typical users: 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL CO. CLEVELAND WINDOW GLASS CO. 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CO. (5 plants) SCOVILLE MFG. CO. 
BATES MACHINE CO. MERRILL SILK CO. 


Our Engineering Staff, with the benefit of this fifty years of experience 


is at your service. Estimates given without obligation. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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QUICK SHIPMENT 


A Train Load of ALADDIN Houses Per Day 


COTTON 


Depending upon size of house, we load from one to three complete houses in each 
car. Normally, shipments arrive at Atlantic Coast points in about six days after 


leaving our mill. 


QUICK RESULTS 


A Gang of 120 Men Can Erect 10 ALADDIN 5-Room Houses Per Day 


Aladdin Houses are Readi-Cut. Every 
sheathing, siding, flooring, interior finish, 


bered and ready to nail in place, 


SERVICE PLUS 


piece of material, joists, studs, rafters, 


is cut to proper size, marked and num- 


Immediate Action on Any City Project—or Any Housing Problem 


Our plans are drawn, prepared and finished for cities of from 300 to 3.000 poula 


tion. Experienced town planners, landscape achitects, engineers and builders have 


spent months of study and work in their production. 
of every Aladdin Housing transaction—a 


Over One Thousand ALADDIN 
Houses Carried in Stock 
All lumber, shingles, lath, millwork, siding, 
flooring, interior finish, plaster, hardware, 
paints, nails, are carried constantly in stock, 
ready for instant shipment. 
Hundreds of American Corpora- 


tions Have Built ALADDIN Houses 


As many as -five hundred Aladdin houses have 
been sold to a single corporation. Re-orders are 
constantly received from corporations who have 


tested our houses by actual purchase and erec- 
tion. 





official stationery. 


The Aladdin ¢ Co. 


l621 SOVEREIGN AVE., 


This service becomes a part 


single house or a complete city. 


A Single House—or 
A Complete City 


The Aladdfh Company will quote you a definite 
price on a single house or complete cities of 300 
500, 600, 1,000; 1,500 and 3,000 populatior 
These cities are now listed in our book on Ir 


dustrial Houses. Cities include homes, stores, 
churches, schools municipal buildings, water 
distributing systems, electric light plants and 
distribution, sewerage systems, trees, et« 


300k of Aladdin Homes’’ No. 620 with full in 
formation, floor plans and prices will be mailed 
on request. Aladdin Book ‘Industrial Housing 
mailed only to inquiries written on business or 





HOME BUILDERS TO THE “BUILDERS TO THE NATION qyavreqicepiiec 
TOWNBUILDERS TO THE NATION 
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Single House 








HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
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MOTT PRIVUS LATRINES FOR MILLS 


The Privus latrine embodies the essential re- 
quirements of a water closet for cotton mills ana 
factories. 

Ist. It is built to withstand hard usage, being 
made of Mott extra heavy vitreous ware. 

2nd. ‘The bowl has an extra large water area 


and the trap has a very deep seal, being provided 
with a clean out so that any obstruction can readily 


be removed. 


3rd. The water way and trap are very large 


so as to practically eliminate any danger of clog- 
ging. 
4th. It has the advantages of the individual 
closet with those of the water closet range while the 
flush may be regulated as desired and a minimum of 
water used. 

The Privus latrine is giving satisfactory results 
in cotton mills and factories throughout the coun- 
try—a list of those in your locality will be furnished 


on request. 
Send for our School and Factory catalogue. 


MOTT SOUTHERN COMPANY 


-PETERS STREET VIADUCT 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Is the one law against. intrusion 
the thug understands and _ re- 
spects. Cyclone Fence makes the 
would-be thief or vandal ‘‘Stop”’ 
at your property line. He re- 
spects your ownership. 


The “Stop Sign” to all undesirables is 


Property Protection Fencing 


Cyclone Arm of Pro-_ hility and Strength necessary to 
1 your property. imake industrial property Safe. 
————: Cyclone Fencing Stops leahs from theft—reduces 
—_ combines the watchmen expense—soon pays for 
/ uyclone \ Quality, Dura- itself. 


Use the 
tection to guar 


The leaders of every industry are users of Cyclone 
Fencing; their unanimous endorsement is your guar- 
antee of Superior Protection. Ask for free illustrated 


fence “Produtts, & 


) «i eatalog, 
‘*‘Red Tag on 
all Fence Fabric. 
tates ther : ; 
ine ailania Son Phone, Wire or Write to Main Offices, Waukegan, Ill, or 
buy. It is a guar Branch Offices Nearest You 
antee of superior 
quality. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories: Waukegan, Ill. Cleveland Ohio 


BRANCHES: Chicago Rochester Detroit Philadelphia New York City 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. San Francisco 
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4 IMPROVE WORKING CONDITIONS 


By painting with 


DIXIELITE 
| | Made especially for walls and ceilings 


of factories, mills and large buildings, 


in 





gloss, semi-gloss and flat finish. iit {5 
< 
Sem ALS ty OS Ra ALN 
The Bay Stater Manufactured only The Bay Stater 
by 


aw oe sagas wo anes f. a 
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WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & Co., INC. 


139-141 FEDERAL STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Improved Details 
Quantity Production 
Quick Delivery 
Lower Prices 


These benefits follow the new Lupton 
policy in Pivoted Factory Sash. 


Note the clean sharp lines of the new mem- 
bers. Thousands of these bars, pre-cut for 
quick assembling, are carried constantly in 
our factory. 


Thousands more, fully assembled into sash 
of all most-used sizes, await your order in our 
Philadelphia, Cleveland and Detroit ware- 
houses. 


Other details have been improved and 
simplified also. Yet by our new policy of 
Quantity Production we are able to quote 
lower prices than heretofore on all sizes carried 
in stock, whether in bars or fully assembled. 
You will save time and money by specifying 
Lupton Stock or Standard Sash. 


‘2 8 @ # 
Get the new Catalogue 10-LSS, and note 
changes in dimensions. It tells how to order 


Lupton Standard Sash for any opening up to 
52 ft. wide. 


DAVID LUPTON'S SONS CO. 


Amber Street and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of modern equipment for daylight and natural ventilation. 
Canadian Manufacturers: The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 


INVESTM@ENT VALUE 
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The Attractive 
Mill Village 


is an important factor in securing labor. 


HE tendency of the times is toward beauty—and it is universal. Formerly it was characteris- 
tic of the wealthy. Now it has found its way into the homes of all classes. The attractiveness 
of the home, its surroundings and the village as a whole, will play an important part in your 





labor problems of the future. 
The interest of the mill demands lasting qualities inthe construction of homes for its operativ«s- 
Human nature demands convenience of arrangement. 
Comfort is the inherent right of every human being. 
Strictest economy at a time of high costs is highly essential in all construction. 


All These—Beauty, Durability, Convenience, Comfort, Economy 


are the principal features of 


— QuicxetY 


BUNGALOWS 


Snug, attractive, well-planned, artistic, roomy little bungalows especially designed for attractive, industrial 
villages 
Built after the practical, thoroughly-proven Patented Garner Locking System, by which all 
sleepers, joists, panels, plates, rafters, etc., lock securely into each other, forming a type of sub- 


stantial home that cannot easly be damaged and which will neither give, bend, crack, puck- 


er nor warp, even under the greatest strain. Especia!ly designed for the homes of bosses 


or operatives. The doubly secure process of erection warrants comfort, even in ex- isi 






tremes of hot or cold weather. 
QuicKBILT Bungalows are the most economical homes possible. They are 

made in large quantities according to patented methods in a systematic manner { 
by a plant which covers the entire operation from the forest to the fin- 
ished house. As a result with every short cut to perfection and econ- 
omy afforded the cost of manu- 
facture is cut in half and all ex- 
tra middle-men’s profits and com- 
missions are avoided. They are 
sold direct to you from the forest 

Arriving already built with 
nothing left but the erection, the 
labor usually necessary for con- 
struction is reduced to a mini- 
mum. There will be no piles of 
waste lumber left. Every waste 
in material, time, labor and mon- 
2y is avoided. 


The Most Logical, Modern, ~ _#& ee Buc 
Practical, Economical ~~ ae 
Method of Home Se: ¥ 7 
Building. —_— ae 
For fuller explanation address 
Quickest Bungalow Dept. £118, ~~" 
A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., <e 


Charleston, - : South Carolina, < 
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A Lesson in Paint Economy--- 






@ Pee Gee Factrilite, “The Liquid Daylight,’’ has successfully solved the prob- 
lem of real paint economy. 
@ This “100 Point Mill White’ helps to utilize every ray of light that enters your mill, 
thereby increasing the working hours by dayl ght and decreasing the use of artificial light. 


@ You want greater efficiency—better working conditions for your employes—greater pro- 
duction—you want a mill white that does not turn yellow and that lasts for years—in short, 


you want 
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For Interior Walls and Ceilings of Mills 













Pee Gee Factrilite is made by our own perfected It is an economical paint because it is Washable, 
process of especially prepared white pigments Durable, Germ and Moisture Proof. Saves the 
and long oil, therefore it will not turn yellow expense of frequent repainting, does not peel o: 






like ordinary paints which contain lead and crack and withstands the vibration of heavy ma- 





chinery. 





varnish. 





Pee Gee Factrilite spreads freely and is easily applied on wood, plaster, stone,- brick or 
metal surfaces, having a covering capacity of 450 to 550 square feet per gallon. It is 


made in gloss enamel or eggshell finish. 







We supervise the Job at our Expense. 





Write today for Panel finished with Pee Gee Factrilit 
also for Folder on ‘‘Pee Gee Industrial Paints’’ 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT COMPANY, Inc. 


Paint Grinders— Varnish Makers Established 1867 LOUISVILLE, KY- 
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The weird, penetrating screech of the Federal Electric 
Siren rising from a rumbling groan to a piercing cry, fa] 
gets instant attention of the men for whom it is in- 
tended. Whether used as a fire signal or as a calling 
signal in the factory or as a ‘‘start and stop”’ signal, 
it is never confused with any other signal. 

It is heard loud and clear above the rumbling and 
roar of the machinery. Averages only $2.00 a 
year for electricity to operate—there is no other 
maintenance expense. Requires no expensive 






























~ installation equipment—very easy to install “Type A” 
——\ as per our simple instructions. fg Call Signal. 


eal Let us send you complete de- 


The real nee F 3eAc : , 
oe st seription and prices of the 
regulator. \=z\ Federal Eleetric Siren—the 

= \ better signal for less 


-\ money. Mention for what 
=\ purpose you would want 






a \ it. 

a. 

mM \, —Send Coupon Today. 

= A —No Obligation. 
onl 4 


—J “Type B” Single Head 
[ ~=J Call or Fire Signal. 


Electric 


F ederal Electric Company, representing Federal Sign System (Electric) 
Lake and Desplaines Streets, Chicago, III. 
Please send full information on the Federal Electric Siren (for the Textile Mill 
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Why Give Himself 
All the Best of It? 


The man responsible for the mill’s production works under 
good light. And he should. His time is valuable. He should 
not tolerate anything that handicaps his own production. At 
the same time there is every reason why he should be just exact- 
ly as particular about the light he gives the workers in the mill. 

Take the value of the goods they produce, the rental value 
of the space they occupy, or any other basis of comparison and 
theirs is the big-money end of the business! A saving of 
minutes per operator means earning thousands of dollars per 
year. This is not theory. The effect of lighting upon produc- 
tion has been definitely measured. Let IVANHOE figure 
out with you the kind of lighting that will produce the best 
results for each of your manufacturing operations, and then 
show you both what it will cost and what it will pay. 


IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS 


of General Electric Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


““Tvanhoe’’ Steel Reflectors, Lighting Glassware, Self Adjusting 
Arms (Anderson Patents), and Illuminating Glassware. 





“Service to Lamps” 


WAN 9s (0)s 


SHADES~ REFLECTORS 


SEPTEMBER, 


1919. 
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Electric Power Boosts 
Picker Room Production 


it cm 

> -« . ‘ | 
Spinnin ; , 

P J —", a | Wheuever a shaft is turned in the mill, electric power, properly applied 
a by G-E Motors, can be relied upon if most and best product is wanted at least 


Ht 


power cost. 

For instance, by keeping beater shaft up to full speed at all times, G-E 
Picker Motors render maximum production possible in the picker room. The 
direct application of power from these motors cuts out the wasteful friction 
and speed losses found where other forms of power are used. 

Least power cost is assured by the high efficiency of G-E Picker Motors 
which transform into mechanical power the greatest practi 
cable amount of the electric power supplied them. The 
ample metal used and other design features of G-E Motors 
enable them to get more useful work from the available 
dynamo capacity in the power plant than is possible with 
motors having a lower power factor. The mechanical de 
sign features of these motors reduce attendance to a 
minimum. 

It will pay you to have our experts 
show you how picker room production, 
cleanliness. light and safety can be im- 
proved by G-E Motor Drive. 

Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


Mill Power Dept. Boston, Mass. 
14-9 
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TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY 
SPECIALISTS 


Card Clothing Wire Goods 








Straight Floor Sweep Roving — Drop Wiis 
FLOOR Bobbins and Spools Heddles and Frames, 
Paper Tubes ote ate. 





SWEEP Ss Spinning Rings Metal Stampings 


are made to last. Your broom ex- Ring Travellers Screw Machine Pro- 
pense will be practically eliminated, for Spindles pare 
Felco Sweeps outwear a dozen brooms. Flyers . ere 
Made in any width for any purpose. Mule-spun Weft Car- ?*@SS 4” 4 
WRITE FOR PRICES rier for Automatic a ae 
ings, etc., etc. 
D. D. Felton Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. Looms. une 
Shuttles of Every 


S. A. Felton & Son Co., Manchester, N. H. Vitrified Enameled Iron 
Manufacturers and Repairers of all Kinds of Brushes and Porcelain Guides Description. 


MILL SUPPLY DEPT., 
-MR. A. W. ANGELL, MGR. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





Curved Floor Sweep for Spinning Room Alleys 
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AGAJSCO 
PAINTS 








Number Nineteen preserves exposed metal 
surfaces against ravages of the seasons; 
contains no water, ammonia, or tar 
acids. 

Number Fifteen, penetrative and germicidal, 
does the same for wood surfaces. 


Number Three, Damp Proof, protects foun- 





it Paid This Mill to 


dation walls; seals them against seepage. ‘*PURO-fy”’ 
i A constant supply of pure 
Roof Coating Number One for felt, rubber drinking water was not con 
or composition roofing; increases resis- sidered an expense, but an in- 
vestment which would pay d'vi- 


dends in better health of em- 
ployees, contentment, and the 
resulting increased —— 
AGASCO_ Creosotes, wood-preservative: Number more” production and steadier 
Seven, dark brown stain; Number Ten, crude: Number Many other mills have found 
E them a paying investment, and 

leven, clear, color to be added by you. them @ paying investment, om 
details if you will ask for 
them of the Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Co., Hay- 


SSRI 


tance against elements. 
| 
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| AGASCO ROOFING FELT atts 

: i AGAS¢€O ROOFING PITCH eonie Bidg., Greenville, 8. 

| AWITARY: 

; | ATLANTA GAS LIGHT Ce yy i F : : 3 - 
ROOM 235, 20 FAIRLIE STREET plaids pr SU ybthelly 
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S8upvscription price, 
$2.00 a year. 
matter. 


$1.00 per year; 
Entered at the Dalton, Ga., postoffice as second-class 
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ONE READER’S VIEW OF 
ADVERTISING 


“There is nothing so aggra- 
vating im a mill ofhce as being 
unavie to find the right tirm 
or manufacturer when the sup- 
plies are wanted unmediately. 

“those fellows that are too 
stingy to advertise could at 
least mark their harnesses or 
reeds, so that one could tell 
at a glance the name of the 
firm that did the mending or 
repairing. 

“The above should be a 
pointer to manufacturers of 
supplies. It is a small matter 
to have a sticker on all articles 
turned out. 

“At this writing, by even 
mail, I am placing an order 
for reeds. For two hours | 
looked over all reeds at our 
mill, and could not find the 
maker’s name. So I looked in 
Corron and found the adver- 
tisement of a loom harness 
and reed company. They have 
our order. which will prove a 
large one.” 

The above letter was re 
ceived from one of our read 
ers in a large cotton mill. 
We are glad the advertiser in 
CoTTron was in a position to 
get this order. 

THE NEW JERSEY ZINC 
COMPANY PRAISES BUSI- 
NESS PAPERS. 

“The Technical or Trade 
Journal of today is the livest 
and most up-to-now assistant 
a business man has. It is 
earefully edited, well printed, 
fully illustrated and thorough- 
ly indexed loth as to literary 
matter and advertisements. 
It is the always ready refer- 
ence of the minute. and the 
official, head of a department. 
or even a workman who does 
not use it to its fullest ca- 
pacity, is neglecting one of his 
best friends. 

“In no other way can any 
business man, no matter how 
high or low his position, keep 
so fully abreast of the times in 


This Issue 5000 Copies. 
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his business as by early and 
eareful perusal of his trade 
and technical periodical, from 
its front to its back cover. 
From no other source can he 
obtain the immediately usefu 
so well as he can from a wel 
filled and indexed present vol 
ume of these same _ publica- 
tions.” 
C. A. STEDMAN, 
Advertising Manager. 


SAFEGUARD YOUR BUSI- 
NESS. 

Continued prosperity ce 
pends upon two things—the 
production of more goods and 
ability to market this increas 
ed production at a_ pron 
Labor and capital must both 
be profitably employed. 

Advertising is being used, 
and will continue to be used 
in even greater measure, tow- 
ard the solution of those two 
problems. That is why busi- 
ness men are interested in 
the great 

ADVERTISING 

TION 
NEW ORLEANS, SEPT 21-25, 
1919. 

At this meeting internation 
ally known representatives of 
the employer and the wage 
earner will discuss plans for 
uniting Capital and labor for 
greater production. 

Advertising men understand 
the other fellow’s viewpoint. 
When the right plan is sug 
gested, they will do their part 
in getting the message to the 
employer, the worker, the con- 
sumer, in a language each un 
derstands. 


CONVEN 


In like manner, this great 
meeting will be directly help 
ful in pointing ways toward 
new and larger markets. 

All business men and women 
are invited to attend and par 
ticipate. For further infor 
mation, hotel reservations, ete 
write at once to 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTIS 
ING CLUBS OF THE WORLD 

110 West 40th Street, 
New York. N. Y 
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This Booklet Shows 
How to Make Boiler 
Cleaning Easy 


The antiquated method of 
removing boiler scale with a 
hammer and chisel is both ex- 
pensive and time-consuming. 

This little booklet shows 
how scale may be handled in 
a simple manner. It also 
shows the increased cost of 
coal due to scale forming in 
boilers. 


DIXON’S 


PIONEER BOILER GRAPHITE 


is not a cure-all, but it is the most nearly perfect solution 
of a troublesome problem. 

The formation of scale can rarely be prevented by any 
treatment, but flake graphite checks it from burning fast 
to the metal and thus renders a great service at cleaning 
time. 

The action of Dixon's Pioneer Boiler Graphite is 
mechanical, not chemical, absolutely safe and harmless. 
Its use reduces the expense of cleaning boilers to at least 
one-half of what it formerly cost. 

Write today for your copy of this Booklet No. 34-T, 

“Graphite for the Boiler.’’ 

A sample copy of ‘‘GRAPHITE”’’ published monthly 

in the interest of Dixon’s Graphite Products andtheir 

uses, will be sent free to those requesting. Ask for No. 34 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
tO Established 1827. DOS 
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Home Office and Plant No. 1 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA. 
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SETTEES 


AND SWINGS FOR 
PLAYGROUNDS and PARKS 


LOW PRICES QUICK SHIPMENTS 


We also manufacture Wire and Iron Window Guards, 


Stall Guards, Hay Racks, Oat Mangers, Etc. 
DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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TRave mark 


This Trade Mark 


is a Guaranty of 


WEAVING AND 
WEARING QUALITY 


We want every user of our loom 
harnesses to know how well they 
weave and how long they wear, = é 
and for this purpose stamp our = 
trade-mark on the white twine 
tf each harness and label the 
shaft of each harness with the 
month in which itis made. 
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Wilson at Bat—Congress on Deck. 





The heavy artillery is in action. Tl® political atmos- 
phere is reeking with smoke—and gas. The newspaper 
front pages are black with screaming headlines. The long 
expected attack on old “High Cost of Living” has begun. 
Those individuals who have hustled for it have secured 
their proportionate share of the War Department’s food 
supply at reduced prices. This has been estimated to amount 
to about one dollar per person if equitably divided. 

Press reports from all sections advertise the activities 
of federal agents in uncovering and libeling hoarded food 
supplies. These reports are received with satisfaction and 
applause by many, and in fact, this “good work” on the 
part of the government is approved by nearly everybody as 
long as the libeled goods belong to the other fellow. But 
what a erime it would be if some of our own goods should 
be thus seized. Nothing less than a breach of our consti- 
tutional rights. Peculiar, isn’t it, how an individual’s view- 
point will change along with the question of ownership? 

Webster defines socialism as “a political and economic 
theory of social organization, the essential feature of which 
is governmental control of economic activities, to the end 
that competition shall give way to cooperation and that the 
opportunities of life and the rewards of labor shall be 
equitably apportioned.” For be it from us to intimate 
that our federal government is drifting toward socialism. 
Neither have we any ulterior motive in presenting Web- 
ster’s definition at this point other than to eause the 
reader to ponder upon the possibilities which may arise as 
a result of our present actions. 

The main question to decide is whether the furious fusil- 
lade from Washington is really going to make a lasting dent 
in the armor of H. C. L. We doubt it. The attitude of 
labor must change before any permanent benefit is secured. 
In every line of production labor is demanding higher pay 
and shorter work periods. And having seeured shorter work 
periods and higher pay, they decline to work full time and 
demand more pay. Pedple may rave about high prices, 
but just as long as the present extravagant ideas of work 
periods, wages and wasteful living continue, just so long 
will high, higher and still higher prices persist. 

Let us consider a few of these items in detail so that 
the situation will be perfectly clear, and with the under- 
standing that the examples outlined are recent extensions, 
additions and results from the radieal changes that were 
brought on by war-time production. 


September, Nineteen-Nineteen: 





On the railroads the near threat of a nation-wide strike 
of one and a half million organized employees to compel 
the continuation of Government management, with its tax- 
ing power on the people to refund any deficits caused by 
the high cost of operation, was recently attempted. The 
railroad shopmen also demand a 35 per cent increase in 
wages which will amount to 210 million dollars and if this 
is allowed, the other railroad employees also want a 35 per 
cent increase. This would mean adding another billion to 
the payrolls, which, under government operation, has al- 
ready gone from 1750 million to 2900 million dollars. Still 
other demands arise from Cleveland, Ohio, territory. 

Street railway employees in Brooklyn, N. Y., are de- 
manding 75 cents per hour and an eight-hour day. In 
Charlotte, N. C., the demand is for one dollar an hour for 
similar work. While in Rhode Island a 19-day strike on the 
street railways has just been concluded on the basis of 56 
cents per hour retroactive from June Ist, 1917. 

Painters, decorators and paper hangers in New York 
have struck for a five-day week of 40 hours with a wage of 
one dollar an hour. Present wages are given as $6 a day 
for a 44-hour week. 

California oil field workers have recently been granted 
a minimum wage of $5 a day. 

One dollar an hour for a 44-hour week is the reported 
wage of New York clothing makers, and this price is re- 
flected in the cost of clothing today. 

The disease is country wide and pertains to no particular 
class or trade. 

But someone has to have money to spend for the pro- 
ducts of high-priced labor and that “someone” includes the 
whole class of labor of which the foregoing are but a few 
shining examples. It also includes the farmer and his 
family, vea, even you and I multiplied by millions. The 
demand is for luxuries—for articles of « quality and kind 
never before used in such quantities. To illustrate: An 
Iowa banker says there are enough automobiles owned and 
operated in that agricultural state to give seats to the en- 
tire population of 2,500,000 men, women and children at 
one time. Across the Missouri river from Iowa lies Ne 
braska—another farming state. It possesses more motor 
ears per capita than any other state in the Union. 

Sim Beam, president of the Jobbers’ Association of Knit 
Goods Buyers says the day of cheap (low-priced) mer- 
chandise is gone. He tells of a small-town retailer fron 
Oklahoma buying ladies’ silk hosiery at from twenty to 


iwentv-four dollars a dozen and quotes this retailer as say- 
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ing his eustomers would buy similar hosiery in better grades 
up to thirty-six and forty-eight dollars if they could get it. 

A eanvass of several hundred women operatives in a 
Philadelphia hosiery mill showed more than eighty per 
cent wearing silk hosiery seven days in the week, in spite 
of the fact that such silks have risen to undreamed-of prices. 

Inquiries in a department store in a city of medium size 
disclosed the faet that average grade silk shirtwaists for 
ladies varied from $18.98 to $52.48 each. And a few 
years ago a woman who spent more than five or six dollars 
each for such garments was considered extravagant. Inqui- 
ry also developed that well-to-do farmers’ wives were the 
more numerous purchasers. 

We hear little of the farmer as a profiteer and, in fact, 
farmers and railroads are not included in the Food Control 
Bill which the President wishes extended. Doubtless it 
would make little difference if they were. 

The American people have got to get back from their 
fifty-cent cigar war speed to a smoke stogy peace basis not 
only in the luxuries they consume, but also in the hours 
they work and the efforts they put into production. The 
tremendous expenses of the war must be paid and the war- 
ravaged countries reereated. These things ean only be ae- 
complished by steady, patient toil and a reasonable judg- 
ment on personal desires and limitations. Such steady pro- 
duetive efforts will reduce the high eost of living slowly, 
safely, naturally and without injury to anyone. Otherwise 
the vicious eircle will continue until it ultimately causes 
business depression with its corollary of hard times and 


forced unemployment. 
Which Horn Will They Choose. 


Congressman Moon of Tennessee, a member of the House 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, in a speech which 
was reprinted in the Congressional Record for July 23rd, 
seemed greatly disturbed over the deficit of more than 58 
million dollars in the operation of the Rural Free Delivery 
service. He seems to feel very strongly that the posta! 
cost for this service should not determine the postage rate 

and he is absolutely right. However, when he considers 
periodicals, he turns completely around and_ believes 
that the postal cost—compiled entirely from hostile guess- 
work—should, in this ease, be used to determine the postac 
charge. 

In this speech he quotes the Hughes report as authoril y 
for an estimate as to the present cost of handling secon !- 
class mail. The Hughes report was made in 1911 and was 
based upon figures compiled by the Post Office Department 
over two years previously—and which figures of postal 
eost the Hughes report itself stated did not furnish anv 
basis for determining the eost of handling second-class 
mail. Thus leaving the Hughes report as to cost a matter 
of virtually pure guess-work. Does he think the eurrent 
cost of handling second-class mail (in the light of improve- 
ments in service, the tremendous use of the freight car— 
vide Postmaster-General’s Report of 1918—ete.) ean be de- 
termined from reports and estimates of from 9 to 11 vears 
old? 

He further compares the postal cost of handling a 
pound of first-class mail with the postal eost of handlinz 
a pound of second-class mail. Is this a comparison that 


logieally can be made and give comparative costs? We think 
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not. The post office reports show that a pound of first-class 
mail (ineluding letters and posteards) averages approxi- 
mately 38 pieces to the pound, while a pound of postcards 
alone will run 170 pieces to the pound. Now a pound of see- 
ond elass mail will average 4.8 pieces per pound—and these 
are delivered to the pos= office sacked, routed and needing 
no sorting or post-marking. A pound of posteards requires 
170 different hardlings, collecting, sorting, post-marking, 
routing, sacking, and 170 separate distributions and 170 de- 
liveries to 170 separate addresses. 

Can such a proposition in any way be compared to the 
postal cost of handling 4.8 pieces per pound of second- 
class mail, with no eollections, no initial sorting or distri- 
bution and less thar. 5 addresses at which they must be 
delivered? 

Can a pound of letters involving 38 separate operations 
at every stage of its progress, from the time it is dropped 
into the box until its delivery to the 38 separate addresses, 
be compared in handling cost to a pound of second-class 
mail with its 4.8 pieces with the preliminary collecting, 
sorting, post-marking, sacking, routing, ete., entirely elim- 
inated? 

These two factors are of very great practical importance 
in considering the question of postage rates on any class 
of mail, purely as a practical matter of comparative costs. 
They do not in any way involve the fundamental postal 
principles, which should properly underlie all postal legis- 
lation. It is undoubtedly a dangerous precedent for Con- 
eress to establish the postal principle that the cost of the 
postal service must determine the postage rate. In his 
speech the congressman recognizes the very great danger of 
establishing the principle that postal cost must determine 
the postage rate when he considers as he did, the vitally 
important function of the Rural Free Selivery service 
perhaps the most important postal function in the depart- 
ment and which would fall under the vicious postal-cost 
principle. 

Either there is such a thing as fundamental postal prin- 
ciples or there is not. If there is, postal legislation cannot 
adhere to it in one instanee and ignore it in the next. 

Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas declares that there 
is no subject of greater importance to the public than that 
involved in the postal principles on which is based our 
postal legislation. ‘The present postal zone law needs care- 
ful consideration. Cheap postage on periodicals has made 
America a nation of readers beyond any nation in t' 
world. If this is not at onée conceded a national benefit, 
it is only necessary to compare this country with its splen 
did American idealism, its singleness of purpose and tie 
universality of its achievements with those nations of tl 
world in which there is but little magazine reading. 

At one time this country had a postal zone system ap- 
plying to letters, newspapers and periodicals. This was 
completely abolished in 1863 because it was regarded as 
an unsound postal policy, and un-American that a citizen 
or home should have to pay more postage because it was 
accidentally situated at a greater distance from the point 
of mailing. The postal service is an American service 
from all Americans to all Americans on a basis of equal 
postage and equal service. That is sound Americanism. 

Country newspapers are now allowed cireulation in the 
county of publication free of any postal charge whatever 
and this can only be justified and continued on an American 
theory that the postal service is an equal service to all 
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We afford 


to abolish postal service, or increase postage rates to a 


American business offices and homes. cannot 
prohibitive basis, on the theory that cost of service shall 
determine the postage rates. Such a postal service pays 
too high a return in improved and elevated citizenship. 

Every reader should give this postal zone matter anil 
its revival of unsound postal theories, long ago diseredited, 
very serious thought. Requests should be made to the 
congressman from each reader’s district urging the aboli- 
tion of the zone system and the adoption of the real Amer- 
ican method of equal postage and equal service to all. 


Germany’s Textile Shortage. 


That Germany’s war experience included a continuous 
industrial fight against a shortage of textile materials be- 
comes increasingly evident as more complete reports find 
American shores. Wood pulp, nettle fiber 


their way to 


and even potato vines were included in the extensive ex- 
periments to find suitable substitutes for the raw materials 
which were cut off by war conditions. 
More than two hundred faetories were grouped under 
. The Textile Union, Ltd., and produced “natron cellulose” 
for the manufacture of paper and yarn for textile purposes. 
Two other groups were combined to form the Natron Cellu- 
Yarn from a sulphite eellu- 
Ltd.. 


while a union of Rhenish-Westphalian paper yarn spinning 


lose and Paper Factories, Ltd. 


lose was also made by the German Paper Yarn Co., 


mills were engaged in the distribution of serviceable spin- 
ning papers and eutting machines for the manufacture of 
It was estimated that the production of such 
This 


wool and was, at times, 


paper yarn. 
yarn would reach 10,000 tons for the eurrent vear. 
fiber was used as a substitute for 
prepared with a small admixture of wool. 

The so-ealled “typha” fiber was discovered by Professor 
Horing, and there was established under his direction the 
Typha Utilization Co., embracing a number of Saxon fae- 
tories. This material was said to be suitable for the manu- 
facture of felt, cord, laces, tapes, sacks, underclothing and 
hosiery. 

The utilization of common broom, long known and in 
the past used to some extent in France, was begun anew in 
Germany during the war and an annual production of 
around a thousand tons of broom fiber reached. This ma- 
terial was used in textiles and basket making. 

Much interest was shown in the development of nettle 
For the utilization of the 


wild nettle fiber and the cultivation of new nettle species, 


fiber as a substitute for eotton. 


two companies were founded known as Die Nesselfaser- 
Verwertungs Gessellschaft, Ltd., and Die Nesselanbau-Ges- 
sellschaft. These companies had a combined capitalization 
of fifteen million marks and ineluded among their stoek- 


holders many of the most prominent German textile com- 


panies. There was also formed in Bavaria the Bavarian 
Nettle Fiber Co. Under the auspices of these companies 


the production of nettle fiber reached several thousand tons 
annually. 

During the war the cultivation of flax was also greatly 
extended. 

Prior to the war practically all the hemp used was im- 
ported and only a comparatively small amount has been 
produced since the beginning of hostilities. 
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Attempts to utilize peat fiber were taken up during the 
war and some success obtained by the Torfaser-Verwer- 
tungs-Gessellschaft, Ltd. This fiber was mixed with shoddy 
yarn in order to render it more serviceable, 

Experiments were also made with hop fiber and th 
fibers of the potato plant with little success. 

Lofton 


Bureau of 


In another part of this number of Corton, R. E. 
shows the results of the research work of the 
W ashineton 


German textile substitutes procured through thi 


Standards at with a number of samples of 
De part- 


ment of Commeree. 


And It’s Going Up. 


The typical American family spends from three to five 
per cent of the annual family income for medical service, 
states Lee K. Frankel, vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

In a group of 251 


of the 


laundresses among the poliey holders 


insurance compeny it has been learned that the 


average expenditure for medical and general care amounted 


to 5.1 per cent of their aggregate earnings. When the amount 


of their income is considered, this ranging from $350 to 


to $500 a year, the disproportionate expenditure for sick- 


ness and medical care is apparent. 


In groups of families having larger incomes the pro- 


However, the average is not the average, 


portion is small. 
but only an arbitrary figure, declares Mr. Frankel, sine¢ 


only a limited few of the families in a group pay any 


considerable amount for sie¢kness and medieal care, while 


many families do without. 


Family Bud 
written by Mr. Frankel for the July issue of Modern 


In an article on “Sickness Costs and the 
get,” 
Medicine, Chicago, Ill., he shows that medical care in the 


$900 income-group costs an average ot $23.18 among ma! y 


Philadelphia families. Nearly five times that amount is 
expended by families having incomes larger than $1,500. 
His article is written to show that the cost of medical 


care is out of reach for many families and that the utility 
] 


of medical knowledge and the medical practitioner’s skil 


} 
| 
i 


is limited because of an extravagant and poor system of 


medieal care. As an example of the small limits within 
which medical care is accessible to the majority of American 
families, Mr. Frankel shows that nursing service in the 
homes of self-sustaining workmen is exceedingly limited. 
The working man’s wage will not pay the cost of a private 
duty nurse, while self respect and pride forbid his seek- 
Mr. Frankel be- 
should be self- 


ing assistance from a charitable agency. 
that 
supporting and brought within reach of all families of a 


lieves bedside nursing service made 


community. 
Strikes. 


Strikes are becoming so popular a pastime these days 
that it might be well to consider exactly what a strike is, 
and what it accomplishes, from the purely economic view- 
point. 

The purpose of a strike is, it may fairly be said, to 
extract by foree higher wages or greater concessions from 
the employer by temporarily crippling the business. A nee- 
essary consequence of a strike is the prevention of other 
non-striking workmen from taking the strikers’ places. Such 
a step is clearly illegal, however, for it is fundamental in 
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so@ety 


he eats by his present or past labors, and the prevention of 


that every human being must pay for the bread 


workmen engaging in a given business by a monopolist 
class of workers, is clearly against all laws of political free- 
dom and economie progress. 

The test of a principle, however, is the extent to which 
it can be applied. Suppose our manufacturers, and doc- 
tors, and teachers, and lawyers organized and struck. The 
result upon the country would make the current railroad 
strike seem a flea bite instead of a disease. 

Strikes must ultimately be paid for by the strikers. At 
present only the unions strike, and their gains may have 
been out ef proportion to their losses. ._But let the strike 
habit, popularized by the unions, extend further, and the 
suceessful striker of one week will have to pay out his in- 
creased wages as tribute to some other successful striker 
of the next week. Such a situation will resemble Byron’s 
description of Murray’s tragedy, “All stab, and everybody 
dies.” 

Knowledge is expensive. The American public has just 
paid a billion dollars; or thereabouts, to. learn that the gov- 


ernment cannot run the railroads. It is to be hoped that 


it will not take another billion to prove that the “universal 


strike” wouldn’t pay for itself. In reality, the strikers 
would have to pay the bill for this bit of knowledge them- 
selves.—The Street. 

Blocking the Coal Shortage. 

While some members of the cotton industry of the South 
are experimenting with new ideas in the management of 
their mills, the New England branch of the business is 
concerned with fuel problems and also making some changes. 
The substitution of oil for eoal, at leaSt as a temporary 
measure, is absorbing attention and more than one mill is 
adopting the expedient. The plan is being watched by the 
rest of the manufacturers in the big centers of cotton pro- 
duction, for a criterion of suecess which the plan will attain. 

Equipment for burning oil instead of coal is being in- 
stalled in the plant of the French River Textile Manufact- 
uring Company, at Mechaniesville, Conn., and the new 
method of developing power soon will have a trial there. 
This will be the first trial of the fuel in the vicinity and will 
be watched with interest among manufacturers in general 
in eastern Connecticut, as the fuel problem in recent years 
has been one of the greatest faced by the industries of the 
district, which is saying considerable in view of the difficul- 
ties which have harassed production. 

Another New England mill which will soon have the 
new system in operation is the Charlton of Fall River, 
Mass., the big center of print cloth production, The Charl- 
ton concern has taken the lead in this particular, but a 
second project is also under way in Fall River, the King 
Philip management having determined upon a similar in- 
stallation and ordered equipment. The oil will be sprayed 
under the boilers in much the same way as used in some of 
the American battleships. It is said of the French River 
concern’s experiment that a saving of about 400 tons of 
eoal a month and several thousands of dollars a year will 
be made. 

In Fall River, the mill men have under consideration 
this scheme for eliminating the coal question and at the 
same time saving considerable expense for labor since the 
experience of the United States Navy and of various large 
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manufacturing plants in other industries have apparently 
placed the projeet far beyond the experimental stage. The 
advocates of fuel oil claim that there is an actual saving in 
the cost of the same and the elimination of a large force 
of firemen and coal shovelers. The experience of the coal 
shortage two years ago and the danger of its repetition next 
year set both Fall River and New Bedford cotton manu- 
faecturers to investigating seriously the possible methods of 
developing power by other means. 

In New Bedford, the manufacturers are leaning in the 
majority of eases toward electrification of their plants, with 
the removal of their entire engine and boiler systems and 
the purchase of sufficient power to drive their machinery. 
This is believed by most mill engineers to be the logical 
solution of power difficulties, but many mills have hesitated 
to make the change at present because of the heavy expense 
involved and the reluctance to serap boilers and engines 
which have not outlived their usefulness—in some cases 
having been purchased within a comparatively short time. 


Concerning this point, even a temporary use of oil seems 
economical as it is claimed that practically all of the pres- 
ent power plant equipment can be utilized with a few sim- 
ple and inexpensive changes in the substitute system. It is 
necessary to install oil sprayers beneath each boiler and 
to have a pumping system for forcing the liquid upon the 
fire. The feed can be controlled largely by automatic ma- 
chinery and it is possible to eliminate the entire fire room 
gang except one or two attendants to see that the machinery 
functions properly. Thus manufacturers can get the full 
period of usefulness from their equipment and have a 
longer time to prepare for the expense of electrification. 


One incidental expense necessary is the installation of 
storage room for a fairly large quantity of fuel oil and the 
maintenance of a supply, for which tanks must be set up. 
Large iron tanks are used for this purpose and the Charl- 
ton company will have two of these with a capacity of 23,- 
000 gallons each. These are 40 feet long and 10 feet in 
diameter. The concern bought these in Providence, R. I., 
from the Rhode Island Boiler Works. The problem of 
moving them to Fall River when completed was somewhat 
staggering, as they weigh ten tons each, 


S 


This was accomplished by the use ofa five-ton automo- 
bile truck and a trailer for each tank. They were loaded 
and taken over the road from Providence to the Fall River 
plant, however, then set up without mishap. The fact that 
the Rhode Island Boiler Works had under construction re- 
cently no less than twenty of these tanks gives some idea 
of the extent of the movement for substituting fuel oil for 
coal in recent months. 

Another indication of the progress of the movement, 
likewise the expectations of the oil companies, is that these 
producers are making plans to have eventually large term- 
inals in Fall River, with facilities for storing large quan- 
tities. Until these terminals are completed, however, it is 
planned to truck the oil over the road from Providence, 
where very large quantities of the fuel already are availa- 
ble, or from similar stations in Massachusetts where storage 


plants exist. 


The Williamson Products Company, dealers in lnters, 
cotton and cotton waste, has been opened by J. J. William- 
son. The headquarters of this new firm will be at 35 Ivy 
Street, Atlanta, Ga., and the company will be under the 
management of E. F. Lindewirth. 
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The stress of modern business and the keenness of com- 
petition make necessary the efficient and accurate cost ac- 
counting of every article produced by a cotton manufact- 
urer. , 

The cotton trade has a peculiarity that few other trades 
have, that is, the setting of selling prices before the goods 
are manufactured. If a man is running 
a cloth mill and receives an order for a 
certain amount of cloth, he must, first 
of all, find out what his warp and fill- 
ing yarns will cost, or if he only buys 
his filling, he must find the cost of that. 
He goes to the yarn manufacturer and 
asks for quotations on the counts of 
This man must give him a price that will 





yarn he wants. 
allow him a reasonable profit and yet meet the competition 
of other manufacturers. In the same manner a cloth manu- 
facturer is able by his cost accounts to give a reasonable 


and intelligent price on his manufactures. 

The cost account is an open book in competition and 
shows definitely whether or not a manufacturer can profita- 
bly compete with another. Oftentimes prices are quoted 
by a manufacturer who has some peculiar advan- 
tage in manufacture and who ean undersell his ye 
less favored rival, or perhaps the price is set by 
a man who thinks he is making a profit but in 
reality is losing money on the deal. 

Cost accounts are very useful in determining 
the advisability of introducing a new process, or 
substituting old machinery with new. Cost ae- 
counts also furnish a convenient method of check- 
ing up the efficiency of each department. As soon 
as the cost of a product increases, the cost sheets will show 
just which room causes the increase, and an investigation 
will show the reason. It may be that the increase is una- 
voidable, but if it is not it ean be corrected before the mill 
sustains an appreciable loss. It may be that one depart- 
ment is making slight losses consistently while another 
is making enough profit to offset the losses. The proper 
subdivision of accounts shows definitely what each depart- 
ment is doing and gives an incentive for the foreman to 
reduce his costs. 

For every pound of yarn produced, or every yard of 
cloth or pound of cloth produced, there must be five indi- 
vidual costs which will, collectively, make the total cost. 
They are, (1) the cost of cotton; (2) the wages of the 
operatives employed in the manufacture of the product; 
(3) the expense of operating the factory, such as repairs, 
power, light, heat, ete.; (4) the expenses outside of the 








factory, such as taxes, advertising, freight, ete.; (5) the 
interest on the investment. 

There is usually no difficulty in properly 
The material actually used and 
the wages of the laborers directly employed in manufact- 


distributing 
the first and second costs. 


ure are obviously a part of the cost of the product. The 
first point of difficulty comes when we attempt to dis- 
tribute the indireet factory costs among the various counts 
of yarn produced. There are various methods of making 
this distribution, but for the sake of simplicity we will con- 
sider but one. 

There are several features of cost systems, which have 
to be solved by each accountant as he believes satisfactory. 
Take, for instanee, the case of patterns. There is a gen- 
eral question as to how far the costs of designing and mak- 
ing patterns should be charged to expense and how far the 
patterns should be considered an asset. Then if we decide 
a certain amount is really an expense, should we charge 
it to the cost of the article we are to eventually produce 
from it, or consider it as a general expense of the factory? 

Two points of uneertainty arise in regard to the best 
system of cost accounting. The first is whether the in- 

formation acquired is worth the expense of aequir- 

ing it. By this statement I mean that an elaborate 
system, where a lot of clerks will be required to 
maintain it, should not be used in a small mill. I 
know mills where each machine has a counter on 
it. In this ease the superintendent knows what 
every machine is doing, but it requires 30 or 40 
clerks to tabulate all the jumble of figures, and 
when they get through they have nothing as 
valuable as they should have for the labor 
expended. The second point of doubt is as to the degree of 
accuracy which mayv be obtained and the danger which 
arises from treating as actual what is merely hypothetical. 
It is true of the best systems that the detailed apportion- 
ments of expenses, among the different processes, is to some 
extent a matter of estimate. 

Now, before we start our detail work, let us consider 
aecuracy. We have all seen bookkeep- 
ers and cashiers working overtime to 
balance their cash accounts to the last 
cent, but how often do we see a clerk 
working overtime to balance his accounts 
of valuable materials used and finished 
2o0ds produced ? The first requisite is, 
therefore, a most careful accounting for 
the materials used, as well as for the | 





cash in the drawer, an accuracy regard- 
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ing the amount of material used not dissimilar to that re- 

quired in regard to wages paid, 
Keeping in mind the first defect we found in cost ac- 

counting, that is, whether or not the information aequired 

is worth the expense of acquiring it, we will consider a 

cost system for a small mill. Their production for six 

months is, we will presume, about as follows: 
Yarn made and sold: 

25s W Chain 

30/2 Skein 

36s Skein 


28 /2 


282,609 lbs. 
104,348 lbs. 
43,478 lbs. 
52,174 lbs. 
30,435 Ibs. 


30,435 lbs. 


Skein 
25s Skein 


OF ) 


Chain 
26,087 Ibs. 


200,000 Ibs. 


1.269.566 lbs. 
We will further assume that the material and labor costs 
subdivide as follows: 
Cotton $125,661 less the value of waste sold which was 
$5,304. 
Labor. 
Carding 
Spinning 
Spooling 
Warping 
Twisting 


Reeling 
600 


6,286 


Dressing 
Weaving 
Packing room 
Repairs 


Power 


Total labor 

First, we will ascertain what processes and expenses are 
common to all varieties of the product, such as earding, 
spinning, repairs, insurance, ete. 

Second, separate the processes and expenses undergone 
only by portions of the product, such as reeling for the 
skein yarn or sizing materials for cloth, and find how many 
pounds have been submitted to each special cost. 

Third, ascertain the average number of the mill product 
submitted to each special cost. 

Fourth, dividé the sum total of the costs in common, by 
the total pounds produced. This is the cost per pound in 
common, of the average number. 
number is thus distributed over the whole product; each 
kind of product bearing the cost per pound in proportion 
The special costs are divided 


This cost per average 


to the number of the yarn. 
in the same manner, over the kinds of product they affect, 
through the medium of the average number of the products 
affected. 
Cost CoMMON TO ALL THE PRopwcT. 
$10,157 
11,426 


Labor, Carding 
Labor, Spinning 


Labor, Packing Room 
2.130 


Labor, Repairs 94% 
Supplies, Repairs 94% 8,819 


Labor, Yard 1,457 
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1,545 
6,135 


Labor, Power 96% 
Supplies, Power 96% 7,680 
2,435 
2,609 


9 599 


848 


Insurance and Taxes 
Interest 
Salaries and office expense 


Expense aceount 


$50,083 

The total cost, part of which belongs on all the product 
is $50,083 1,269,566 — 3.9449 cents per pound. We 
must now find the average number. 
No. 10s 
No. 25s Warp 
. 25s Skein 330,435 
2 130,435 


26,087 10 260,870 


282.609 
5s/2 Chain 743,479 25 18,586,975 
152,174 
112.000 


No. 28/2 Skein 
No. 28s Cloth W 


264,174 « 28 7,396,672 


20/2 Skein 104,348 30 3,130,440 
36s Skein 


36s Cloth F 131,478 * 36 4.733.208 


88,000 


1,269,566 34,108,165 
96.945 as the average number. 
3.9449 as 1 is to X 1464 
If No. .1464 then the 
other yarns will cost, respectively, 
10s S .1464 1.464 cents 
25s « .1464 3.660 eents 
28s X .1464 — 4.099 cents 
30s X .1464 — 4.392 cents 
36s « .1464 = 
Having found the general costs, we must next ascertain 


34,108,165 ,269,566 
Then the ratio 26.945 is to 


per pound of No. Is yarn. ls cost 


— 5.270 eents 


the special costs of each number. 


$3,937 
893 
2,809 


Yarn Spooling 
Warping 
Twisting 


Reeling 


$10,204 
$ 600 
6, 286 
157 

407 

64 


257 


440 


Dressing 

Weaving 

Repairs, weaving labor 6% 
Repairs, weaving supplies 6% 
Power, weaving, labor 4% 
Power, weaving, supplies 4% 
Sizing materials 


Cloth 


$8,211 


| Spooling | Warping! Twisting 
10/2 Skein as 10/1] 26,087 | 
as 10/: 26,087 | 
25s Warp Chain 282,609 
25/2 Chain as 25/1 | 130,435 
as 25/ 130,435 


| Reeling 


26,087 
282,609 


130,435 | 130,435 
25s Skein | 330,435 
28 /2 Skein as 28 
28/2 Skein as 28/2 
28s Cloth Warp 
30/2 Skein as 30/1 | 
as 30/2 | 
36s Skein 
| 938,088 | 525,044 | 413,044 


152,174 

152,174 | 152,174 
112,000 
104,348 


| 112,000 


| 104,348 | 104,348 
| 43,478 
656,522 
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We now find the average number of yarn spooled. 
No. 10s 26,087 10 = 260,870 
No. 25s Warp Chain 282,609 
No. 25s Chain as 25/1 130,435 413,044 25 —10,326,100 
. "ae 
Skein “ 28/1 152,174 
112,000 264,17428 = 7,396,872 


No. 25/ 130,4351244—= 1,630,437) 2 
No. 28/: 
No. 28 Cloth Warp 


y) 
) 


No. 30/2Skein as 30/1 104,34830 = 3,130,440 


938,088 22,744,719 
Then 22,744,71914 — 938,088 = 24.246 as the average 
The total cost of spooling is $3,937, and the 
938,088 


number. 
pounds produced are 938,088, therefore, $3,937 
= .004197 cost per pound, 

Then the ratio 24.246 is to .4197 as 1 is to X — .0173 
cost of the No. 1s yarn. Then the respective costs will be, 
multiplying as before: 





PE ccaetccavereans 1731 
OS a ere .4327 
ae a en ae eae . 2163 
PONS uti ae Sais aan os .4846 
eT a eee .9192 
Proceeding in a like manner with the warping, we have: 
No, 25s W Chain ..........282,609 & 25 = 7,065,225 
No. 25/2 Chain ....... ....130,435 & 124%— 1,630,43714 
No. 28’ Cloth Warp ........ 112,000 & 28 = 3,136,000 
525,044 11,831,66214 
Then 11,831,66214 — 22.535 as the average number. 
Cost of warping $893, so $893 -~- 525,044 = .001701 cost 
per pound. Again the ratio 22.535 is to .1701 as1is to X = 


.00755 cost of No. 1 per pound and multiplying as before 
the costs will be: 


re . 1886 
No. 26/2 yatM ...scccses .0943 
Perr rere .2112 
10/2 
; Skeins 
MONI closer 5. 2k 4 kus evs aloe ata ondeeed ate ek kOe | 10.000 
re Ore errr en yore re 418 
| 9.582 
ee OE BO MD ocak co vaeicscankeesaee ee | 1.46 
ES Nonna dendidie Ue <havedwe ce bahenes’s 173 
PE A WNOOEE ROOD occu tec uss ices taaende Passe 
Ee oe eee Ce ee SP a! ee 
5 SS Cee re ere ery ar ere pets ork 257 
ET De TO PEE EP eT PE ee Mee: .094 
Dressing and Print Cloth ............sscseeeess | 
| 11.570 
Freight | [ 
Commissions | 


Full cost of produet | | 
We will now find the cost per pound for twisting in the 
same manner. 





Ma, S078 Dhale .. 600s ..75- 26,087 5 = 130,435 
No. 25/2 Chain ............ 130,435 X 121% — 1,630,4371% 
No. 28/2 Skein ............ 152,174 X14. —2,130,436 
No. 30/2 Skein ............ 104,348 15 1,565,220 
413,044 5,456,5281/, 


Then 5,456,52814 — 413,044 — 13.21 as the average num- 
ber. Cost of twisting is $2,809, so $2,809 — 413,044 — 
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.00680 cost per pound using the ratio 13.21 is to .68 as 


l is to X — .05148 cost per pound of No. 1s yarn. 
Then the respective costs will be, 
MG, BOS iss ceed ds roses 2573 
ee, Se ee 6454 
I fe isng sd 7206 
OS |. enor 7720 


In a similar manner we find the cost per pound for 


reeling, 


Ne Ba 2a ea eae 96,087 & 5 130,435 
BO: DER es AOI oi Sided. 4805 152,174 & 14 — 2,130,436 
eo Ree ee 104,348 & 15 = 1,565,220 
No. 25s GX caicnes ae nee 330,435 «& 25 8,260,875 
AD, SN IIE dr ose ci tara 43,478 «& 36 1,565,208 


13,652,174 


20.795 for the average 


656,522 

Then 13,652,174 656,522 
number. The cost of reeling is $2,565, so $2,565 — 656,522 
.00391 cost per pound, and with the ratio 20.795 is to .591 

as 1: X = .0188 cost per pound of No. 1s yarn. Then the 


respective costs will be, 


ee na .0940 
PO 0a o b0.0 s asak oious 2632 
NES te A eee .2820 
De ati gd ae 2ebunai A700 
DUS © db Sats divested aos .6768 


We find from the production table that there were 200,- 
000 pounds of print cloth made and that it cost $8,211, so 
$8,211 200,000 — .041055 as the cost per pound. 

The waste sold for $5,304, so we must credit this to the 
cost of the raw cotton. $5,304 1,269,566 — .004178 
per pound to be credited. 

Supposing our cotton costs us 10 cents a pound, we 
now have all the costs figured and it is only necessary to 
combine them to get the finished cost of the product. 
25/2 | 28/2 | 30/2| 36s | Print Cl. 
Skeins | Chains} Chains| Skeins| Skeins! Skeins| 56% Warp 

| | 44%, Fill 
10.000 | 10.000 | 10.000 | 10.000 | 10.000 { 10.000 | 10.000 
418) 418) 418] .418| .418| .418| 418 


9.582) 9.582) 9.582] 9.582! 9.582] 9.582| 9.582 


ry \ 4 


25s 25s 


3.660 | 3.660! 3.660] 4.099] 4.392! 5.270| 2.295W 
2.319F 
5p anata 433 433 485 Pf ee ale 
ieee ect SE sisi a Sa SEO nls aca he hak 
Soe 189 2) EE ee, Lee 118 
Pee ee eres ae «SRS > kecksl <xtcds 
NG sis oa/ti eae es 263 ae |) 6 re 
| | 4,105 


13.712 | 13.864 | 14.628 | 15.150 | 15.547 | 15.529 | 18.691 

The costs per pound for freight and commissions are 
added to the manufacturing costs to give the total cost. 

The figures used in the summary are all obtained from 
the various individual cost sheets, except the costs on the 
cloth. In this ease 56% of all the warp costs must be used 
and 449% of all the filling costs, because this is the per- 
centage of the varns used to make the cloth. 

This system of cost keeping is only efficient for a small 
mill where the bookkeeper has to keep the account, and so 
cannot go into detail. As ean be readily seen, the man 
who uses this system is distributing his carding, packing, 

(Continued on page 702.) 






















































COTTON 


The World Cotton Conference. 


Looking to the effective conduct of the World Cotton 


Conference, to be held at New Orleans, October 13 to 16, the 
Executive Committee having in charge the general arrange- 
ments, in session at Washington on August 1, approved the 
following preliminary program: 
I. Delegates to the Conference shall register by business 
interests, under the following elasses : 
Growers 
Ginners 
Seed Crushers and Manufacturers of Seed Pro- 
ducts. 
Compressers. 
Cotton Merchants. 
Transportation and Insurance. 
(7) Banking. 
(8) Governments and Economics. 
(9) Spinners and Manufacturers- -American. 
(10) Spinners and Manufacturers—Foreign. 
(11) Textile Merchants, Converters and Finishers. 
II. Delegates representing not especially 
named in the above list may register under any class, as 


interests 


preferred. 

III. The Chaitman and Secretary, consulting with the 
other members of the Exeeutive Committee, shall name a 
temporary chairman for each one of the eleven classes. 

IV. At ten o’elock in the morning of the first day of 
the Conference, each class shall meet at some delegated 
place, choose its permanent chairman and secretary, and take 
such other action as it may deem fit. 

V. Approximately twelve hundred seats on the main 
floor of the hall in which the general sessions of the Con- 
ference are to be held sball be equitably apportioned among 
the eleven classes composing the Conference, and these seats 
shall be distributed at the earliest practicable moment to 
the permanent chairman of each class. 

VI. The Executive Committee shall recommend to the 
Conference that at its first session the permanent chairmen 
of the eleven classes of business interests composing the 
convention be appointed a Committee on Nominations and 
Rules. 

VII. The Executive Committee shall recommend that the 
Committee on Nominations and Rules, when appointed, em- 
body the following provisions in its report: 

(1) In votes on resolutions, one vote shall be recorded 
for each class of delegates, and only votes that receive the 
support of the eleven classes shall be considered as the 
official action of the Conference. A majority vote in each 
class shall control its vote, but in recording the vote of each 
class its chairman shall state the percentage of ayes and 
nays. 

(2) Program addresses to be limited to fifteen minutes, 

(3) Ten minutes shall be allotted to each speaker in 
general discussions, unless extended by majority vote of 
No one to speak twice on any subject without 
unanimous consent, 

(4) All speeches shall be confined to the subject under 
discussion. 

VIII. 


to the Committee on Nominations and Rules, when appoint- 


the meeting. 


The Exeeutive Committee shall also reeommend 


ed, that it nominate for permanent officers of the Con- 
ference, one President, five Vice Presidents, an Executive 
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Seeretary, a Recording Secretary, three Assistant Secre- 
taries, and such other officers as it may seem fitting to 


nominate. 

IX. The Chairman and Secretary of the Executive 
Committee, in consultation with its other members, are 
given authority to arrange the sessions of the Conference 
on the following general plan: 

(1) An opening session devoted to addresses of 
welcome and responses, and to preliminary organization, 

(2) A general session devoted to the discussion of 
Future World requirements and Production. 

(3) A general session devoted to the Growing and 
Handling of Cotton. 

(4) <A general session devoted to the Storage, In- 
surance and Transportation of Cotton. 

(5) A general session devoted to the Buying and 
Selling of Cotton. 

(6) A general session devoted to Statistics and 
World Problems of the Cotton Industry. 

(7) Two general sessions devoted to reports of 
group meetings and resolutions recommended by the 
several committees of the Conference. 

X. The Chairman and Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee, in consultation with its other members, are given 
authority to select Joint Chairmen, and, as far as practic- 
able, the members of the following committees, which, in 
each instance, shall hold hearings and report its conclusions 
to the Resolutions Committee. 

(1) Committee on World’s Requirements and Sta- 
bilizing Preduction and Prices, 

(2) Committee on Growing of- Cotton, Seed Selec- 
tion, Methods of Cultivation and Picking. 

(3) Committee on Ginning, Uniform Baling and 
Compressing. 

(4) Committee on Warehousing and Country Dam- 
age. 

(5) Committee on Transportation and Insurance. 

(6) Committee on Buying and Selling, Equitable 
Tare and Net Weight. 

(7) Committee on Exchanges, Classification, Con- 
tracts and Purchases. 

(8) Committee on Financing, Foreign Credits and 
Exports. 

(9) Committee on Research, Reports and Statistics 
—international and domestic. 

(10) Committee on Permanent Organization. 

XI. Resolutions from the group meetings and all other 
resolutions shall be submitted to a Resolutions Committee, 
composed of the Chairman of the eleven classes of business 
interests composing the conference and the chairman of 
the-eleven committees; the members of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee to select their own chairman. 

XII. The Chairman and Secretary of the Executive 
Committee, cooperating with the officers and members of 
the Local Committee, shall have ‘authority to arrange meet- 
ing places for the Conference, for the various classes into 
which its membership to be divided, and for its several com- 
mittees. 

XIII. The Chairnian of the Executive Committee shall 
have authority to appoint a sub-committee, the chairman 
and members of which shall cooperate with the Local Com- 
mittee in arranging the details of the banquet or banquets 
which are to conclude the Conference. 








Immediately following the outbreak of the world war 
Germany’s great fleet of cargo carriers was driven from 
the seas, and that vast volume of raw materials, upon 
which her industries and commerce were largely depend- 
ent, ceased to flow to her shores. It was only a short time, 
of eourse, until the cutting off of the imports of these raw 
materials began to be keenly felt. The stopping of the im- 
portation of eotton and wool, and to a less extent of cotton 
and woolen goods, soon forced to the attention of the Ger- 

man authorities the problem of providing clothing for their 

i armies and for the masses of the people. All over the 
civilized world wool is the material par excellence for cloth- 
ing; while cotton is extensively used for clothing, canvas, 
eordage, and a multitude of other textile produets.’ Cotton 
is the purest source of cellulose that we know, and cellulose 
is the chief constituent of high-power explosives; cotton is 
thus almost indispensable in modern, civilized warfare. 

Realizing at once the seriousness of the situation, the 
Germans and their allies, the Austrians, began to organize 
and develop means for overcoming this shortage of wool 
and cotton. Doubtless small quantities of these raw ma- 
terials were obtained in the United States and smuggled into 
Germany until the United States entered the war. And 
even after this period German sympathizers in this country 
attempted to provide Germany with wool.’ 

In the meantime German and Austrian scientists and 
manufacturers were trying to produce satisfactory substi- 
tutes from every source that gave promise of suecess. As 
a result, they have produced more or less successful substi- 

Le tutes from several sources, if we may judge from samples 
received through various agencies by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and from news-items appearing frequently in the 
technical periodicals. 

Paper yarn or twine is being much used for certain 
textile products, not only in Germany and Austria, but in 
many other countries, including the United States.» By one 
process, ribbons from one-fourth inch to three-fourths inch 
wide are cut from strong paper, moistened by steam, and 
then twisted by means of a die or spindle. The yarn or 
twine is then wound into balls or onto spools and placed 
aside until a part of the moisture has evaporated and the 
twist has become set. The Bureau has samples of cartridge 
belts, haversacks, spiral leggings, bed-sacks, ete., used by 
the Germans and Austrians during the war and partly or 
wholly made of paper yarn. Sacks woven from paper are 
now much used in this country as a substitute for the com- 
mon jute gunny-bag. The paper sack material is usually 
of much coarser weave than the jute, and is used chiefly 


wy tte... 


’ a, ESRC 94 SUR Ha ney 4 ™ 


*With tho Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


1. In this connection, the following references are of interest: 
Wool and the War’s Demands; Textile World Journal 51:508; Ja 15, 
16. Woot Supply and the War’s Demands; Tex. World Jour 52:625; 
Ja 18, '17. How War Strategy Affected Textiles; Tex. World Jour. 
58:2957; Ja 12, ’18 War History of the Woolen Industry; Tex. 
World Jour. 53.5882; J 1, °18 

2. Alleged Plot to Secure Wool for Germany; Tex. World Jour 
53:4329; Mr 23 °18 

Attornev General’s Report on Alleged Plot to Secure Woo! for 
Germany; Tex. World Jour. 53:4694; Ap 13 ’18 

3. Paper Yarns; Sci. Am. Sup. 84:74; Ag 4 '17. Paper Thread 
and Cloth: Met and Chem. Eng. 14:284; Mri ‘°16 German Substi- 
tutes; Tex. World Jour. 53:4081; Mr 2 '18. How the Austrians 
Make Paper Twine. Yarn and Belting; Sci. Am. 116:629; Ja 23 °17 

4. See figures 1 and 2 
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Ger man Substitutes for Wool and Cotton 


BY R. E. LOFTON. * 
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for containers for onions and potatoes. Underwear, col- 
lars, shirt-bosoms, and euffs, made entirely of paper, are 
used by the Germans and their allies. These paper products 
are fairly satisfactory if kept dry while in use. Various 
methods of water-proofing paper goods have been used with 
more or less suecess.5 

The stinging nettle® has also been experimented with. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Richter of Vienna, the Germans and Austri- 
ans have developed the cultivation of this plant to such an 
extent that they can soon make themselves independent of 
the cotton grower. He states that there is enough land in 
Austria adapted to the cultivation of this plant to pro- 
duce twice the quantity of fiber needed by Austria and 
Germany. Samples of cloth, claimed to be made of nettle 
fiber without any admixture of cotton, were shown by Dr. 
Richter as proof that a satisfactory cloth can be made of 
this material. Dr. von Hippel, president of the German 
National Office for Textile Plants, is quoted by The Daily 
Mill Stock Reporter as saying that nettle fiber can be 
produced as cheaply as cotton, and that yarn of this ma 
terial “is important also for the linen industry, being partic- 
ularly useful for half-linen goods, mixed materials, velvets 
and plushes.” 

The typha plant,’ or common eat-tail flag, has been re- 
ferred to repeatedly during the last three or four years as 
producing a fiber which might be substituted for cotton. 
This plant is widely disseminated and grows in wet, marshy 
soils. Dr. von Hippel states that “typha is assured of a 
permanent place in the German textile industry, being a 
substitute for jute and hemp”; and that “a yearly crop of 
several million kilograms ean be reckoned on.” A writer 
in “Le Matin,” Paris, doubts that typha will be able to 
replace cotton as a textile fiber, but says it “is certainly 
an important source of cellulose, for the manufacture of 
smokeless powder, ete., and as a raw paper-making material.” 

Hemp and flax,’ it appears, are destined to play a larger 
part in the future of the German textile industry than any 
of the substitutes mentioned above. With the development 
and perfecting of rapid bacteriological and chemical meth- 
ods of retting, and of methods of mechanical decortication 
of the stalks of these plants, it is probable that the flax 
and hemp industry in Europe will thrive as never before. 
It is claimed by Dr. von Hippel that hemp is the most 
prolifie of textile plants, one hectare’ yielding 1,000 to 
1,200 kilograms of fiber, while the same area of land 
yields 600 kilograms of flax fiber, and 225 kilograms of 
American cotton. He also states that the area given over 
to the eultivation of flax has increased, during the war, 


5. Paper Yarn Textiles: Dyeing and Impregnating Them; Sci 
Am. Sup. 84:19; Jl 14 ‘17 

Also: Wood Pulp for Cotton; Tex. World Jour 53:2441;¢Mr 16 
18 and New Unusual War Textiles; Tex. World Jour. 53:2952; Ja 
12 ‘18 


6. German Hemp and American Cotton;- Daily Mill Stock Re 
porter 3:38; F 25 ‘19 
Successful Use of Nettle Fibers in Cloth Making; Sci. Am. 116: 


110; Ja 27 °17 

7. Typha Plant:, A’ Substitute for Cotton; Sci. Am. Sup. 83:52; 
Ja 27 °17 German. Hemp and American Cotton; Da Mill Stock 
Rep. 3:38; F 25-719 

9 German Hemp and American Cotton; Da. Mill Stock Rep. 
8:38; F 25 °19. 

10 A hectare — 2.4 


acres. 
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from 12,000 hectares to 50,000 hectares. He says in con- 
clusion: “There are no technical difficulties which would 
make it impossible to make Germany independent in this 
matter within a short time. The old objection that cotton 
is essential to Germany is no longer valid, because hemp 
and flax can be treated to form a perfect substitute.” 

In this connection it will be interesting to examine a 
number of samples of a German substitute received by the 
Bureau of Standards through the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The letter of the chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to the director of the 
Bureau of Standards says, regarding these samples: 

‘*We have just received from Switzerland through 
the War Trade Board samples of various materials 
made by the Germans from fibers other than cotton 
or wool. These samples were shewn to Mr. George 
McFadden, the representative in France of the War 
Trade Board, by Mr. Ike, the technical expert of the 


Federal Council of the Swiss government. Mr. Me 
Fadden writes in this connection as follows: 


‘**T happen to know that the Technical Institute 
of Chemnitz has for many years been endeavoring to 
develop the vse of these fibers and, judging from the 
samples which I enclose, their experiments have at 
last met with more or less success. 


‘¢ “Mr. Ike informed me that these samples are not 
more sensitive to moisture than either cotton or wool, 
and that they also wear almost as well.’ ’’ 


All of these samples, thirteen in number, are of a loose- 
ly woven, coarse texture. The greatest part of the fibrous 
material composing them appears to be flax; but a few of 
the samples contain a trace of wool of low quality, and four 
of them contain a little cotton. 

The chief problem, it seems, which had to be overcome 
in making a textile product of this nature from the raw 
materials used was to produce a yarn loose enough and 
bulky enough to closely resemble a loosely spun wool yarn." 
This seems to have been largely accomplished by drawing, 
rolling and pressing the material into a yarn instead of 
spinning, that is, instead of twisting the sliver to the ex- 
tent that this is done in the regular spinning process; for 
the twist given the yarns from which these fabrics are made 
is very slight. There also appears to have been some im- 
pregnating or sizing material used in the process, which 
causes the fibers to adhere to one another more firmly than 
they otherwise would do. 

Following are the descriptions and analyses of the in- 
dividual samples. The samples were too small for accurate 
determinations in all eases, and the yarn number and the 
weight per square yard may be only approximately correct. 
Both the warp and filling of all the samples are single ply. 
It was impossible in some eases to distinguish between the 
warp and filling; but where possible, the characteristics of 
the warp and filling are indicated separately. 


Figures 3 and 4: Weave: four-harness twill. Threads 


~ 


per inch: warp: 26. filling: 23. Color: gray. Warp: 
black. Filling: smutty white. Weight per square yard: 
11.5 ozs. Yarn number: warp: 9.7 lea. filling: 7.2 lea. 
Fiber composition; warp: flax; filling about 5° wool and 
95% flax. ’ 

Figures 5 and 6: Weave: four-harness twill. Threads 
per inch, warp: 30, filling: 30. Finish: slightly napped 
one side. Color: black. Weight per sq. yd: 9.4 ozs. Yarn 
number: warp: 13.2 lea., filling: 13.0 lea. Fiber composi- 
tion: warp and filling flax with trace of wool. 

11. ~The spinning was probably done by what is known as the 


plate system, but might be done as cheaply by what is known as 
the woolen system combined with the Pease frame. 
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Weave: four-harness twill. Threads 


Finish: slightly napped and 


Figures 7 and 8: 
per inch; warp: 30, filling: 30. 
calendered. Weight Sq. yd: 8.9 


Fiber composition; warp and filling 5% to 10% 


per ozs. Color: brown. 


wool; re- 


mainder flax. Yarn number: warp: 13.6 lea, filling: 13.6 
lea. 

Ficures 9 and 10: Weave: four-harness twill. Threads 
per inch: warp: 30, filling: 28. Finish: slightly napped. 


olive green, Fiber com- 


Color: 


Weight per sq. yd: 9.0 ozs. 
position: warp and filling 5% to 10% wool; remainder 
fax. Yarn number: warp: 13.9 lea, and filling : 12. 4 lea. 
Figures 11 and 12: Weave: four-harness twill. Threads 
30. Color: dark blue. Weight 


warp: 30, filling: 


per ineh: 2 
Yarn number: warp, 14.5 lea; filling, 


7.9 ozs. 


per sq. yd: | 
14.5 lea. Fiber composition: warp and filling, flax with a 
trace of wool, 

Ficures 13 and 14: Weave: four-harness twill. Threads 
per inch: warp: 30: filling: 30. Finish: ealendered. Color: 
Weight per sq. yd: 
Yarn 


Fiber composi- 
14.3 


7 OF , 
purple blue. 7.95 OZS. 


warp, flax, filling, flax. number: warp: 
14.3 lea. 

Weave: 
per inch: warp, 23; filling, 23. 
Color: Dull Weight per sq. 
composition: warp, flax; filling, flax. 
14.0 lea, and filling: 14.0 lea. 

Weave: plain. 


t110n: 
lea, and filling: 
Four harness twill. Threads 
Finish: slightly napped. 
13.95 Fiber 


Yarn number: 


Figures 15 and 16: 


red. yd: ozs. 


warp: 
Figures 17 and 18: Threads per inch: 
20: filling: 18. Finish: ealendered. 
blue. Weight yd: 7.4 ozs. 
warp and filling: flax with a trace of cotton. 
warp: 10.0 lea and filling: 10.0 lea. 

Figures 19 and 20: Weave: plain. Threads per inch: 
warp: 20; filling: 20. Finish: ealendered lightly. Color: 
dirty white. Weigat per sq. yd: 8.3 ozs. Fiber composi- 
tion: warp and filling: 20% to 25% cotton; a trace of wool; 
warp: 9.0 lea and filling: 


warp: , Color: medium 
per sq. Fiber composition: 


Yarn number: 


remainder flax. Yarn number: 


9.0 lea. 
Figures 21 and 22: Weave: plain. Threads per inch: 
warp: 21; filling: 19. Finish: slightly napped. Color: 


Weight per sq. yd: 8.0 ozs. Fiber composi- 
tion: warp and filling about 1% cotton; trace of wool; re- 


warp 10.0 lea and filling 9.5 


dirty white. 


mainder flax. Yarn number: 


lea. 
Figures 23 and 24: Weave: four-harness twill. Threads 
per inch: warp, 30; filling, 25. Finish: calendered. Color: 


Weight per sq. yd: 7.1 ozs. Fiber composi- 


Yarn number: 


dirty white. 

tion: warp, flax; filling, flax. 15.0 lea and 

filling, 13.4 lea. 
Figures 25 and 26: 


Weave: four-harness twill. Threads 


per inch: warp, 32; filling, 27. Finish: slightly napped. 
Color: dirty white. Weight per sq. yd: 8.4 ozs. Fiber 
composition: warp, flax; filling, flax. Yarn number: warp, 


13.5 lea and filling, 13.5 lea. 

Figures 27 and 28: Weave: plain. Threads per inch: 
warp, 23; filling, 21. Color: dark gray; warp: iron gray; 
filling, black. Weight per sq. yd: 7.9 ozs. Yarn number: 
warp, 10.0 lea and filling, 10.0 lea. Fiber composition: 
warp, flax; filling, about 10% cotton; trace of wool; re- 
mainder flax. 








For one of two reasons, or both, a man does not mind 
his own business. Either he has no business or he has no 
mind. 
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Southern Waste Men Organize. 


At a recent meeting of the cotton waste interests in 
Atlanta, a waste association, to be known as the “Southern 
Cotton Waste Association” was formed. George C. Speir, 
of Speir & MeKay, was installed as temporary chairman 
and presided at the meeting. L. 8. Witman, of the Royal 
Cotton Products Company, was elected secretary and was 
authorized to formulate plans leading to a permanent organ- 
ization, 

The organization was formed to give the dealers and 
sellers of cotton waste better opportunity to expand their 
business in the southern section of the United States. 

There were a number of representatives of this growing 
industry present and most of them gave their views on the 
Some favored a separate organization while others 
advocate affiliation with the Cotton Waste 
F. Kirkpatrick, of the West -Point Utilization 
Company and M. Eisemann, of the International Cotton 
Products Company indorsed the former plan. Other speak- 
ers taking this view were A. W. Chase, W. H. Reeves, K. 
Koplin, H. Koplin and L. S. Witman. H. H. Huff of West 
Point favored affiliation with the Boston Waste Associa- 
H. MeMillen, of the 
Committees were appointed and 


subject. 
3oston Asso- 


ciation. C, 


tion. This view was shared by C. 
Edward Rose Company. 
a meeting was arranged to be held soon when the plans for 
a permanent organization will be announced. 


“Textrin Themes” is the title of a booklet issued semi- 
occasionally by the Hopedale Manufacturing Company, of 
Milford, Massachusetts. The first edition is the June issue. 
George Otis Draper, recently returned from service in France 
as Captain with the Aviation Section of the A. E. F., is 
editor of the publication. He is also vice-president, sales 
agent and advertising manager of the company which issues 
the booklet. The title of the publication is derived from 
the Latin word tertrinus, “pertaining to weaving,” and 
theme, “a subject of discourse, or discussion.” The pam- 
phlets are intended to stimulate diseussion. In the first 
issue a description of the new “Nordray” loom is given. 
The editor requests the names and addresses of all over- 
seers of weaving, and Textrin Themes will be sent to any 
such overseer requesting it, as it is issued from time to time. 
The breezy style in which the material it contains is written 
is certain to attract the interest and attention of all manu- 
faeurers who have the opvortunity of reading this first 


number. 





Practical Cost Accounting. 
(Continued from page 695.) 
ete., costs over the various sizes of yarns. No doubt these 
costs are influenced by the size of yarn, but the carding 
cost, for instanee, would be more accurate if the cost was 
distributed over the roving produced instead of the yarn. 
The man who is using this system is getting figures that 
satisfy him, but he has a small plant. 
In a later issue of Corron I will outline a system that 
will be efficient for a large mill, manufacturing a variety 
of goods. 





The Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C., have let a contract to 
the Sanitary Engineering Company of Charlotte for the in- 
stallation of sanitary sewage disposal outfits for the opera- 
tives’ homes in their village. 
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Reducing Labor Turnover 


BY 


Some men realize the importance of engaging help in 
a proper way. A large number of men whose duty it is to 
hire help do not fully understand how to do it right. Tue 
man who is entrusted with the duty of keeping up the 
supply of help for a department of a factory, or for th> 
whole of a large plant, has a great and very important work 
to do. When a person applies for a job to an overseer, 
and he is told to “come around tomorrow,” it is a very 
unsatisfactory way to hire anybody, and yet much of the 
hiring is done in this off-hand style. Hiring out for a job, 
in the majority of eases, has become so ridiculous that no 
wonder we have so many “bums,” “tramp help” and “don’t 
eare” sort of help in the mills. 
little the 
manner of hiring help that they are always in trouble with 


Some overseers pay so attention to proper 





“GOLDEN RULE.” 


apt to consider many words, or more effort to get at his 


Here is 


time were taken to go 


would-be workman’s character, a waste of time. 
where the big mistake is made. If 
into details, some applicants would be rejected, and others, 
instead of being rejected, would be engaged. 
Going into the details of our subject, we will understand 


Here is a hand who ap- 


better the purpose of this article. 


plies for a job. The overseer says, “Yes, come in the morn- 
ing.” In the morning the hand is mechanically shown t 

place of work, and practically told to “sink or swim.” This 
hand is not pleased with the cool reception tendered. Neither 


does the manner of being set at work appeal to the worker. 
Later in the week the overseer comes around with a 


the 


l~t + 
10 oO] 


bad work which new hand has made, and deliberately 


let pass by because the place is regarded as only temporary, 


their workers. That is why and the first pay day is 
they are so unsuecessful SS going te be the elosin 
in the management of their event of effort with “con 
departments. There are The author of this article is the manager of a_ ditions” as they ar 
some men who are vers well known mill. The suggestions he makes are plant. The hand is shown 
prudent and choice in the founded on years of experience in cotton manufact- =the bad work, and is only 
selection of their help. And uring and are worthy of careful study and consid- ‘oo glad to say, vou 
they are equally as pra- eration. The successful manager of an industrial don't like my work, pa 

off now.” The oversee 


dent in the manner of en- establishment is usually 
their help. Their 


success reflects their better 


racing 


judgment. 
diff: =< 


ence between the right and 


There is a vast 


the wrong way of hirinz 


The ultimate effect of any action by the manage-_ is 
ment on the human equation within the mill deter- = nether 
mines his attitude for or against such an action. 
Vice-President Marshall said, in his talk at Atlantic 
City, ‘‘Most anyone can hire a hand. Most anyone 
can hire a head. But who among you can hire a 


a student of psychology. ™ 


his dignity, wastes 


on 


1 
+} 


* words no 
his “in pudent” subject and 


appears with coveted 
“hill-of-my-time,” and dis- 


charges his “oood-for-not h- 


help. The wrong way de- heart?’’ This is an effort in the right direction and ing” worker in no pleasant 
moralizes the help, an other suggestions are in order. terms, and possibly with 
vulgar terms thrown in. 


eauses any amount of use- 


less shifting of help from 


mill to mill. And 
than this, it also causes changes of overseers, and even tho 


—— 


worse 


entire management at times, besides holding down the !e- 
gitimate profits of invested eapital—profits which stock- 
holders have every right to expect from men who should use 
better judgment in the handling of help. 

The simple matter, as it were, of hiring help is a large 
Whether it is done by an expert employment man- 
ager, or by the overseer of a small department, the work 
is the same. The results in the end are the same. Help 
not properly hired never do their best, or at the least, are 


job. 


apt to fail in giving due results. The reason is obvious— 
the roaming class of help play the game as the pace is set 
from the start. The better class of help soon find that where 
help are not properly hired, the plant is usually managed 
under the same loosely governed manner, and they soon 
become disgusted and leave. 

There should be more unanimity in the methods of hir- 
ing help. Time should be taken to go into details regarding 
the applicant’s:makeup; where he has been; what his pro- 
clivities are. .It does not take long to draw a person out 
so that they will tell their history, and reveal their inter- 


est and purposes quite clearly. The average employer is 





Now, what is elaimed is 


that a great wrong has 


been committed to the hand, and to the company. There 
has been no fair dealing whatever. and the corporation pavs 
for these mistakes, which often amount up into the thous 
ands of dollars annually. 

gut the kind of overseer just deseribed holds onto his 
job—as long as he ean fool around with his employer, and 
make him believe he cannot get good help, and that he feels 
much persecuted. He poses as a martyr. 

For our second example, we will take the same worker 
and follow her to the next place where she applies for 
work. We will suppose that she is a speeder hand, and 
that the next place has an overseer who knows his business 
from A to Z. door, she 
is courteously greeted by the watchman in charge. 


As she approaches the main office 
She 
is assigned to a comfortable ladies’ waiting room, where 
there are a few comfortable chairs, a table with some mag- 
azines thereon, a large size mirror, ice cold water, and hav- 
She is assured that the over- 


he 


appears an interview takes place in another properly sit 


ing clean toilet connections. 
seer will soon respond to interview her. As soon as 


uated consultation room where both may sit and talk mat- 


ters over. He spends half an hour talking the matter 
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He shows a keen interest in his applicant’s welfare. 


over. 
He very politely asks a fair list of questions. He makes 
some carefully worded statements about the benefits of be- 
ing employed by his company. Names the advantages, 
speaks highly of the management, and of the class of help 
Also that he is 


her what he 


at work. choice of his workers. 
Tells 


that he would put on one or two more hands if they would 


very 
wants, and what he expects. Explains 
work steadily and make good work. That he expects a 
That 
want a hand to roam around the plant, nor to talk bad 


hand to be strictly honest with him. he does not 


about anybody. Expects his hands to be very courteous 
at all times to the other hands in the mill and out of the 
mill. If a hand stays out, he wants his help to obtain per- 
mission, and that he will gladly accommodate whenever he 
ean. If a hand is sick, he expects word fo be sent to him 
if possible. Another thing he is very partieular about is 
that, when necessary, he expects a hand to be very aecom- 
modating to him. He may want her to operate in some 
other part of the mill whenever work slackens on her 
particular machine, or because of other reasons as re- 
quired. That he wants his help to be neat, picking up 
things and keeping things in their proper place where they 
work. He goes on and tells her a whole lot of other things, 
and he explains the reasons and the great mutual benefit of 
being “on the square.” 

This hand understands the system, and for whom she 
is going to work. She comes in on the following Monday 
morning with an engagement card in her hand. When she 
is met by the same old watchman for the second time, he 
smiles even the broader, and this time, she smiles in return. 
He, the watchman, very kindly tells her that he is glad she 
is coming here to work, and that she has made no mistake 
in joining the ranks of this mill. The overseer is notified, 
he eomes down, with alert and courteous demeanor, 
He shows her a neat locker 
He also 


introduces her to Miss So and So, who works in the next 


and 
and he shows her the work. 
where her clothes ean be kept clean and seeure. 


alley, and who will show her the sink room and the other 
conveniences, such as where to have her dinner pail warmed, 
if she She finds 
rounded by satisfied, loyal help who have a good word to 


carries one with her, ete. herself sur- 
say for everything about the mill. 

When pay day comes, she finds that her name has not 
been left off the pay roll, and that there is‘no mistake in 
This often oceurs when new hands are started. 
She 


also finds in the pay envelope a ecard on which is shown a 


her pay. 
This is a bad thing and gives the wrong impression. 


fine view of the mill, and a cut showing a brand of its spe- 
cialized product. On this ecard is written, in the overseer’s 
own handwriting, “I thank you for the good work you have 
done in your first week’s employment, and which is helping 
to maintain the splendid reputation of this mill in the mar- 
ket, and I hope you will remain on the job a long time 
with us.” The overseer is sure to come around occasionally, 
and exchange a word or two on things in common, fitting 
them in with a sympathetic precaution to continue making 
good work, ete. No further remarks need be made re- 
garding the interest of this once eareless hand. She works 
with a will. She is perfectly willing to substitute. She 
is satisfied, and is not looking for trouble, nor for a change 
of employment. 

The difference is in the hiring, and yot always in the 


help. Poor hiring of help makes good help poor help, 
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and poor help worse. Proper hiring of help makes good 
help out of poor help, and makes good help better. No 
better investment could be made than to start a general 
educational compaign on “How to Properly Hire Help.” 
There are now training schools for training help how to 
sell goods at retail over the counter. Why not a training 
school to teach men how to hire help, and how to manage 
them after they have once engaged them? 

One of the most important questions to ask an overseer 
when engaging a man for this responsible position, is to 
ask him, “Do you know how to hire help?” And “Do you 
know how to take care of your help after you get them?” 

Thus far we have used only plain words. This article 
earries with it no algebraic formulas, no deep scientific 
terms, and there are no charts nor carefully drawn diagrams 
It is just a plain subject, han- 
dled in very plain words. But if the truth were fully 
known in detail, concerning the pros and cons of this all- 
important subject, elaborate charts could be drawn, and 
the lines and eurves would show an appaffing story of 
A careful study of the records 


to prove the arguments. 


this vast economic question. 
would show that the loss runs up into the millions for the 
mills, and who ean say if it is much less for the help who 
lose vast sums of money shifting around—the costs of 


moving, broken furniture, sickness on account of strain 
and change of locality, ete., besides the loss of regular time 
in moving? 

The loss to the mills on account of help not properly 
hired and settling them down is large and varied. The cost 
of breaking in new help, skilled or unskilled, is always 
Of course, it costs more for breaking in a 
Breaking in a 


more or less. 
green hand than for an experienced one. 
ereen hand may cost $50 to $500, depending upon cir- 
ecumstanees. The loss often accounted for as a consequence 
of unwise changing of overseers, superintendents, and 
agents, has been enormous in some mills. There is the Joss 
eaused by idle machinery waiting for new help which might 
have been operated by the steady old help if they had been 
properly anchored. This entails a loss not only on pro- 
duction incident to the idle machinery, but idle machinery 
also inereases the cost of production on the machinery 
which is being operated with less help. 

Second; There is the bad work made while all this 
transient help is being harbored, and the extra waste in- 
volved because of this careless class of workers. 

Third; The waste of supplies because careless help are 
not economical. They use more oil, and more of it goes 
on the floor than onto the machinery. They break more 
machinery, thus entailing much more repairing. This class 
of help are also apt to sponge, or to help themselves to 
various supplies, ete. 

Fourth; The influence thrown out and circulated among 
the better class is depressing and injures the efficiency. In 
other terms: the disease is easily catehing, and discontent 
is spread throughout the mill, the whole tending to demor- 
alize things in general. 

Fifth; The wrong kind of advertising that a mill is 
given around the country by this unsettled class of help 
poisons the public. 

As viewed from the various angles, it ean be fully un- 
derstood that an endless chain of injury is done to a plant 
where the help question is not properly worked out with 
a will to build a permanent future. “Build for the future” 
should be the slogan and practice of the employing forces 
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throughout the plant. So important is ths matter that the 
mill officials, together with all their assistants, should study 
the help problem with great care. Instructions should be 
given each man who has to do with the hiring of help, as 
to how to proceed intelligently. A worker should never 
be discharged until the merits or demerits of the ease have 
been passed upon most carefully by the higher authorities. 
Every discharged hand is, for a long ‘se, more or less 
of an enemy. A mill needs all the friends it can make. 
It cannot afford to have a single enemy. It is also very 
important to ascertain the reasons why help want to leave 
when notice is given. It often oceurs that diplomacy may 
win. 

But the careful reader of this article may ask, “What is 
the best list of questions to ask an applicant for work? 
What should be the uniform system which would seem to 
work out and work to the best mutual advantage of all 
eoncerned—the help and the mills?” In answer to this, it 
is interesting to give the list of questions which some of 
our most careful employers of help do ask applicants, and 
also the reasons for asking them. 

1. Name. 

2. Address. 

3. Age. 

4. Married, or single? If single, do you support others? 
5 How many children? 

6. How many workers in the family? 

7. Are you working now? 

8. In what mill? 

9. At what kind of work? 

10. At what pay? 

11. How long have you been at work where you work- 
ed last? 

12. Why do you want to change places? 

13. What other mills have you worked in? 

14." How long in each mill? 

15. Reasons for changing so often? 

16. Nationality? Are you naturalized? How long in 
this country? 

17. What church do you attend or belong to? 

18. Can you read and write? 

19. What languages do you speak besides the one you 
ordinarily use? 

20. What other kinds of work have you done besides 
the work you mention? 

21. Is your health sound? 

22. Do you want steady work, or simplv substitute? 

23. Have you any special talent, such as musie, or 
painting, ete., and do you exercise it? 

24. If vou are given employment here, will you move 
near vour work? 

25. Do you know anybody here? 

26. Why do you apply for work here? 

27. How long do you expect to be able to work for us? 

28. Do you know of other workers who are thinking of 
asking for work of us? 

29. Can we be of any assistance about getting moved 
and locating a tenement, and how many rooms will you 
need? 

30. Have you any letters of recommendation with you, 
and can you give us references? 

31. Are you temperate, and do you use tobacco or 
snuff in any form? 

32. Will you agree to give us a week’s notice when- 
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ever the time might come that you would want to leave our 
employment ? 

33. Of course, you will give a notice where you now 
work before leaving them, as this is very desirable. 

Now, this list of questions, although there are thirty 
or more of them, if asked with careful consideration, will 
enable the employer to know with whom he is dealing, and 
he will know the character of the person who wants to 
work for him. These questions need not he asked in 
the regular order given. A number of these may be aseer- 
tained while talking in an ordinary conversation of much 
less than a half-hour’s time. However, it pays to take the 
time, and in many eases an applicant ean fill out the blank 
spaces opposite each question, or the emplover—or any man 
who does the hiring—can fill it out himself by directly ask- 
ing the questions in their regular order, or as he finds the 
answers to many of them during a few minutes’ ordinary 
conversation. 

In econelusion, we must consider the utility of these 
questions. In other words, we must prove to those who 
believe this to be a waste of time, that they cannot afford 
not to ask these questions. The man who hires help must re- 
member that he is buying labor. And it is strange that 
buying labor is not considered as important as buying a 
cow or an automobile. Hiring help is not buying men and 
women, but buying the labor that they have to sell, They 
have a right to sell it where they feel that it will be to 
their best advantage. The man or corporation who pays 
for labor has a right to buy it of one whom he feels cer- 
tain will live up to the contract. Hiring an ordinary hand 
which now averages from $1,000 per year, and more, in- 
volves considerable responsibility. It should be done in 
the right way. $1,000 represents the price of a good auto- 
mobile. When the man who hires help goes in the market 
to buy a ear, he takes time. He does not tell the first 
man he sees that he wants him to briug him a new machine 
“around in the morning,” and that he will have the money 
ready. He has a few questions to ask first. He wants 
to assure himself about the power of the machine. Will 
it pull him out of a hole? Ts it a good hill climber? Is it 
a self-starter, ete? If the man who hires help had to pay 
with his own money the priee of those whose labor he is 
buying. he would be much more prudent. He would want 
to make certain that he was hiring a good worker—one 
that would take eare of the load, and be a self-starter, ete. 

Referring to the first six questions, it would seem un- 
necessary to comment upon these, and vet they have much 
bearing on the matter of properly hiring help. It is well 
known that often a hand has been set at wors without first 
knowing the age of the person. Later, it is sometimes dis- 
covered that, although the person had every appearance of 
beine old enough to eover the sehool law, the worker had 
to be sent out to attend school, or else the same hand re- 
anired a school certificate before having been emploved, ete. 
Even a master mechanic was set to work in a well known 
mill who hod every appearance of being of age, while it was 
diseovered that he was only seventeen years of age and was 
not old enough to hold the job—the state law requiring that 
a man should be of age before he could perform some of 
the dangerous work involved with the position to be filled. 

Regarding name and address, people have been hired 
without knowing this. The hands did not come in at the 


(Continued on page 733.) 
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Notes on Mercerizing 


BY RAFFAELE SANSONE. 


When the boiling out process 1S carried out on cotton 
cloth goods with the ordinary methods on the kiers it is 
afterwards necessary to open out the material from the 
rope form to full width, by adopting a means for the pur- 
pose that is as cheap and rapid as possible. Several sorts 
of apparatus are at present to be had for a similar opera- 
tion, being generally known under the name of seutchers, 
or openers. The working principle of one of the most used 
types ot sueh scutchers or openers can be eathered by ¢con- 
sidering the illustration, Fig. 1. 

This shows a device consisting principally of a 
solid iron framing on which a beater, a pair of opening 


rollers, fluted in two directions, and several wooden nip 


rollers, with the necessary driving pulleys, are fitted. The 
It can be fitted 


apparatus is therefore of great simplicity. 
before any machine conducting the washing out of t! 


lve before sending the material to the merecerizer. 


alkali; (4) the passage through a scouring bath; and (5) 
the washing out of the sour and the preparation for the 
dyer or bleacher. 

In the most modern mercerizing concerns the impregna- 
tion of the cotton fabries in the strong caustic soda lyes 
takes place on a padding machine, placed before a long 
two ehain iron tenter, where the stretching of the wet ma- 
terial takes place, and which is followed by washing boxes 
where all possible caustic soda, that it has not been possi- 
ble to extract or wash out on the tenter, is eliminated partly 
through a washing in boiling water and partly by a passage 
through a sour, followed by rinsing in cold running water 
and often by a soaping. See Fig. 2. 

The plant has, however, no souring, rinsing and soaping 
range for finishing off the treatment of the goods after 
the merecerizing process, but these are usually placed be- 
hind the other equipment. The plant consists of a padding 


THE PapDING MANGLE AND TENTER 


The use of a similar apparatus can however be avoided 
altogether if the boiling out process und all mercerizing 
operations are conducted in full width. 

The mercerizing process conducted on cotton piece goods 
that have been submitted to the boiling out process is com- 
plicated and requires, if conducted with any success, first- 
class machinery, and all these economical applications that 
san assist or cheapen the treatment. The number of the 
mercerizing plants at present at disposal for the ptirpose 
is however exceedingly large and it is very diffleult to say 
which amongst these produces the best results. A close 
study of the question generally secures the plant offering 
the best advantages as regards production, price of treat- 
ment, ete. 

A modern cloth mercerizing plant conducts generally 
five thoroughly different operations, that can be summar- 
ized more or less as follows: (1) the impregnation of the 
fabric in the strong caustic soda lyes; (2) the stretching 
of the lye wetted material; (3) the washing out of the 


machine, of a tenter and of a washing off equipment. 

The padding machine or saturating mangle as it is also 
called, contains in this instance three bowls, two of which 
are of rubber and one of east iron, that are fitted above 
an iron trough in a strong iron frame, surmounted by two 
serew wheels for applying pressure. The strong iron fram- 
ing is supplied with a spreading arrangement that enters 
the cloth in the nip of the squeezing rollers without any 
plaits or folds and as wide as possible, and avoids the draw- 
ing in of the workmen’s fingers. 

In some plants, especially in warm countries, the trough 
of the padding mangle is supplied with a double wall, and 
in the space between the two walls the ice cold water is 
circulated. A similar arrangement avoids the use of too 
concentrated lyes and reduces the breakage of the selvages. 

The tenter is fitted behind the machine in such a man- 
ner that the cloth enters without requiring the attention 
of the workmen, being brought gradually to the wanted 
width and released when there is no longer danger of shrink- 
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ing. The length of this tenter varies from thirty to fifty 
feet, in accordance with what quantity of material has to 
be treated. 

For carrying out the washing of the goods, while these 
are running through the machine, a series of sprinkling 
pipes are placed just above the cloth, for spraying boiling 
water in an opposite direction to that followed by the cloth 
this falls out at the end of the machine in a collecting vat 
from which it is sent to the caustic sod: recovery depart- 
ment. 

The washbox following the tenter contains a series of 





Fig. 1. ScutTcHEeR oR OPENER. 


pressing rollers placed above an iron vat in a heavy iron 
frame and kept under a certain pressure by levers and 
weights. Here the material is rinsed repeatedly in boiling 
water. 

The cotton goods, after having been stretched on the 
arrangement already indicated, enter the padding machine 
in a strong caustic soda lye measuring from 30 to 35 degrees 
Be., being kept below the liquid by a pair of guide rollers, 
and being pressed twice through the squeezing rollers placed 
just above. This compels the strong caustic soda lye to 
penetrate thoroughly into the pores of the material and 
guarantees a uniform impregnation. 

On leaving the padding machine the cloth contains eom- 
paratively little caustic soda lye, this does not, however, 
stop it from taking up the mercerized effect on being 
stretched on the tenter, and certainly reduces the washing 
with hot water required later. for extracting the caustie. 
On coming out from the tenter the clorn still contains a 
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Fig. 3. 


small percentage of alkali. This is very largely extracted 


A Hypraviic Papping MANGLE. 


in the washing box that follows, and the material is after- 
wards treated on a suitable souring and rinsing plant 
where all remaining traces of the alkali can be eliminated 
completely. Should, however, a higher recovery of the 
caustic soda be necessary than is possible with the fore- 
going equipment, the rinsing arrangement on the tenter 
and washing box shown in the illustration should be sub- 
stituted by a more energetic rinsing system. 

In some works the padding machine is thoroughly de- 
tached from the rest of the mercerizing plant, so that after 
the impregnation in the strong caustic soda it is necessary 
to transport the material in rolls and the workmen have to 
enter it separately in the tenter. In other works an im- 
pregnation machine working under hydraulic pressure as 
shown in the third illustration is used for guaranteeing a 
higher utilization of the strong alkaline lye, and reducing 
further the quantity to be extracted during the recovery 
process. 

This machine econssts of two iron squeezing rollers of 
fairly large diameter, the bottom one of which is overlapped 
by an indiarubber covering, while the one above has no cov- 
ering whatever and is of much larger diameter. Just before 
the rollers is placed a very narrow guide, or roller, that 
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THe MERCERIZING TENTER FROM THE DELIVERY END. 


avoids, during the spreading of the material the entrance of 
the workmen’s fingers, a very frequent oceurrence when a 
similar safety measure is neglected. The hydraulic pressure 
is obtained through a pump worked by hand and connected 
to an accumulator. The lye trough is, in this ease, double 
walled for permitting its cooling through running water, 
and is furnished with guiding rollers of iron for the eloth. 

In some works tenters of great length are used where 
the goods are stretched after the impregnation in the strong 
lye and relaxed while this is being washed out, whereas 
in other works, for better utilizing space, very short tenters 
are used that are made te move round two central wheels. 


Why Special Export Packing is Needed. 


That too mueh eare cannot be used in packing goods for 
some interior po'nts in South America is revealed by a 
brief description of the handling they undergo in a trip 
from New York to La Paz, Bolivia. As an illustration, 25 
eases of envelopes were loaded on a truck in New York 
and unloaded at the steamship pier. They were then placed 
an board the steamship and unloaded at Colon, Panama. 
They were reembarked on a steamer at Colon and trans- 
ferred to a launch at Mollendo, since there are no piers at 
this port. They were taken on shore from the launeh, 
transferred to handearts, and taken to the ra‘lroad station. 
They were piaced on a freight car and unloaded at Guaci, 
Lake Titicaca. At Guaci they were placed aboard a steam- 
er and taken to Puno; Here they were unloaded from the 
steamer and placed on the railroad cars which transferred 
them to La Paz. At La Paz they were carried by Indians 
to the eustomer’ warehouse. 

It is obvious that if merchandise is to be received in 
La Paz in satisfactory condit‘on the packing must be done 


with special care. Both merchants and eustomhouse brok- 
ers report that the best preventive for damage and rifling 
is to pack the merchandise in a stout shipping case, nail 
metal edging around the ends, and finally paint the edging 
so that it will show marks if tampered w'th. This, they 
report, makes a full proof shipping ease. 

The marking of cases must also be plain and large 
enough to be easily made out in the hold of a ship. Num- 
bers should be placed on the invoice and packages, so that 
if different types of merchandise, such as envelopes, are 
made in one shipment the inspection of all the goods will 
not be necessary ‘n order to divide them into different 
classes for customs purposes. 

These facts may be a familiar story to the old and ex- 
perienced exporter, but they must be given constant atten- 
tion by the neweomer in our export trade, who is perhaps 
not so well acquainted with the conditions under which his 


goods are handled in foreign countries. 


The Newport Chemical Works, Ine., Passaic, N. J., will 
have an interesting exhibit at the Chemical Exposition 
which will be held in Chieago during the week of Septem- 
ber 22. The location of this company’s exhibit at the show 
will be at booths 193 and 194 and will be in charge of E. H. 
Kiliheffer, manager of the dyestuffs department of the com- 
pany, assisted by J. W. Kopf, western representative for 
the company’s dyestuff produets, and Giles Low, assistant 
chief chemist of the service laboratory. The exhibit will 
consist of an ocular demonstration of one of the company’s 
recent advertisements—“Coal to Dyestuff’—and will show 
the various steps involved in the progress from the basie 
material to the finished product. In addition to this will 


be a display of dyed fabries of a diversified nature. 
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A varied elass of goods are scoured before dyeing in 
preference to the fore severe treatment of bleaching. 
Blacks, aecording to their weight, are given varying de- 
grees of scouring. Dark shades in many trades are scoured 
only before dyeing; browns, dark slate, navy blue in merino 
or beetle finishes. Slates, navy, searlets, maroon, purples, 
ereens, browns; elarets, in the book cover trade, are scoured 
only before dyeing. 

Sulphur brown and sulphur khaki are seoured on the 
dye jig by boiling in sulphide of soda and soda ash before 
making up the dye bath with fresh water, the necessary 
color and quantities of sulphide of soda and soda ash. This 
previous seouring in sulphide of soda assists the penetration 
of the color, as the presence of a color solvant in the cloth 
as it enters the dye bath prevents the eolor from preeipitat- 
ing on the face with the result that the inner fibers remain 
only part dyed. 

Various processes are adopted for scouring different 
classes of goods, and often serious trouble may be avoided 
by using the right method. It is neeessary to get away 
from the idea that thorough scouring is an advantage in 
every case. To over-seour is a waste of labor and material; 
the scouring should be just sufficient to get the right shade 
and the right feel. 


Lime seouring is almost abandoned in dyeworks, as it 


rarely gives an even result and leaves the cloth dry and 
harsh, in comparison with other methods. The lime boil 
was usually follow2d by an hydrochlorie acid sour and re- 
peated washings. 

A eommon practice is to put goods for seouring into 
the kier along with goods for bleaching by the caustic soda 
boil process, and treat all alike up to the point where the 
goods are washed after the first hydrochlorie acid sour. 
In this method the largest amount of over-scouring occurs. 
The goods are punished to an unnecessary degree and com- 
pare favorably with goods treated in a more discriminate 
The manufacturer or the merchant expects the 
best possible results from the cloth according with its weight 


manner, 


and quality. To take 2 lb. of weight out of a piece of cloth 
without improving its dyeing and finishing qualities is un- 
doubtedly a mistake. 

The only 1 npurities it is necessary to remove from many 
goods for dyeing or very dark shades are chalk or clay 
preparations that have been added by the weaver. Malting 
and seouring will often do this. Run through a malt solu- 
tion prepared in warm water in the croft machine box. 
The cloth lies in pile all night, and is soured, washed and 
mangled the following morning. Sometimes scouring and 
washing only are required for low qualities. 

When a boil is necessary it is best to use a low pressure 
kier and boil only for six hours with a 2 per cent solution 
of soda ash, as this is quite sufficient to dissolve any im- 
purities necessary to remove, 

In many finishes the natural cotton oils that are in the 
grey eloth, play an important part in the finishing process. 
To remove the soft greasy feel of sateens that are to be 
Schreinered, is to make it diffieunlt to get a full soft clothy 
feel on the finished goods. 
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In seouring, the best qualities need more effectual treat 
ment than low qualities, as they are finished with less stareh 
assistance. The low qualities are easily overscoured, and are 
more difficult to make up to the required bulky feel if rob- 
bed of the natural cotton oils. 

Evenness in scouring is of great importance in dyeing 
eolors to dark shades, and can be more easily secured by 
scouring open width than in rope form. 

Following are some scouring processes : 

No. 1—Steep in warm water all night. Sour with 
hydrochloric acid. Wash well. This process is suitable for 
low quality sateens for aniline black or sulphur blaek. 

No. 2.—Steep in malt extract all night. Sour with 
hydroehlorie acid. Wash well. This is suitable for sateens 
medium quality, for aniline black or sulphur black. Also 
fer colors of heavy and low qualities. Low qualities for 
the book-cover trade and for merino trade. Heavy qualities 
for suede finishing or water-proofing trade. 

No. 3.—Steep in paraffin detergent and dry. Soap all 
night and wash well in hot water. This is suitable for 
logwood blacks of heavy quality and for sulphur black of 
low quality. 

No. 4.—Boil for six hours in 2 per cent of soda ash. 
Wash. Seour with hydrochlorie acid and wash well. This 
is suitable for good quality sateens for aniline black mer- 
cerized and Schreiner finish. 

No. 5.—Boil ten hours in eaustic soda and soda ash. 
First run the cloth through a solution of caustic soda of 
5 per eent, and pass into a low pressure kier. Run into 
kier a solution of soda lye of 2 per cent strength in pro- 
portion to the weight of the cloth. After boiling, sour with 
hydrochloric acid and wash well. This is suitable for warp 
satins, aniline black, mercerized finish. 

No. 6.—Boil in a weak solution of limewater for six 
hours in a low pressure kier. Wash. Sour with hydrochloric 
acid, and wash well. This is suitable for good quality twills 
for dyeing logwood black, beetle finish. Also for half 
bleach goods to be finished grey. 

No. 7.—Boil in soap and soda for six hours. Wash. 
Sour with hydrochloric acid. Wash well. This is suitable 
for goods to be finished to soft wooly finishes, like Govern- 
ment khaki drills and for heavy goods for clothing purposes, 

No. 8.—Boil in a weak solution of sumae extract in a 
low pressure kier for six hours. Wash well and dye with- 
out standing, to avoid mildew. This-is suitable for logwood 
blacks for beetle finish. 

No. 9.—Boil in 2 per cent of soda ash and 2 per cent 
of sulphide of soda for one hour. Then dye in fresh bath, 
without washing or standing. This is suitable for sulphur 
dyes or heavy goods that need good penetration and very 
even dyeing. 

No. 10.—Pad in malt extract 1 quart in 40 gallons of 
warm water, 100 deg. F. on a three bowled mangle. Stand 
four hours. Water-mangle and dye. This is suitable for 
black and dark shades for the book-cover trade.—The Dyer 
and Calico Printer. 
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avoids, during the spreading of the material the entrance of 
the workmen’s fingers, a very frequent oceurrence when a 
similar safety measure is neglected. The hydraulic pressure 
is obtained through a pump worked by hand and eonnected 
to an accumulator. The lye trough is, in this ease, double 
walled for its eooling through running water, 
and is furnished with guiding rollers of iron for the cloth. 


permitting 


In some works tenters of great length are used where 
the goods are stretched after the impregnation in the strong 
lye and relaxed while this is being washed out, whereas 
in other works, for better utilizing space, very short tenters 
are used that are made te move round two central wheels. 


Why Special Export Packing is Needed. 


That too mueh eare cannot be used in packing goods for 
some interior ponts in South America is revealed by a 
brief description of the handling they undergo in a trip 
from New York to La Paz, Bolivia. As an illustration, 25 
eases of envelopes were loaded on a truck in New York 
and unloaded at the steamship pier. They were then placed 
an board the steamship and unloaded at Colon, Panama. 
They were reembarked on a steamer at Colon and trans- 
ferred to a launch at Mollendo, since there are no piers at 
this port. They were taken on shore from the launeh, 
transferred to handearts, and taken to the ra‘lroad station. 
They were piaced on a freight car and unloaded at Guaci, 
Lake Titicaca. At Guaci they were placed aboard a steam- 
er and taken to Puno; Here tliey were unloaded from the 
steamer and placed on the railroad cars which transferred 
them to La Paz. At La Paz they were carried by Indians 
warehouse. 

It is obvious that if merchandise is to be received in 


La Paz in satisfactory condit‘on the packing must be done 


to the customer’ 


with special eare. Both merchants and eustomhouse brok- 


ers report that the best preventive for damage and rifling 


is to pack the merchandise in a stout shipping case, nail 
metal edging around the ends, and finally paint the edging 
This, they 


so that it will show marks if tampered w'th. 
report, makes a full proof shipping case. 

The marking of cases must also be plain and large 
enough to be easily made out in the hold of a ship. Num- 
bers should be placed on the invoice and packages, so that 
if different types of merchandise, such as envelopes, are 
made in one shipment the inspection of all the goods will 
divide them into different 


not be ‘n order to 


classes for eustoms purposes. 


necessary 


These facts may be a familiar story to the old and ex- 
perienced exporter, but they must be given constant atten- 
tion by the newcomer in our export trade, who is perhaps 
not so well acquainted with the conditions under which his 


goods are handled in foreign countries. 


The Newport Chemical Works, Ine., Passaic, N. J., will 
have an interesting exhibit at the Chemical Exposition 
which will be held in Chieago during the week of Septem- 
ber 22. The location of this company’s exhibit at the show 
will be at booths 193 and 194 and will be in charge of E. H. 
Killheffer, manager of the dyestuffs department of the com- 
pany, assisted by J. W. Kopf, western representative for 
the company’s dyestuff produets, and Giles Low, assistant 
chief chemist of the service laboratory. The exhibit will 
eonsist of an ocular demonstration of one of the company’s 
recent advertisements—“Coal to Dyestuff’—and will show 
the various steps involved in the progress from the basie 
material to the finished product. In addition to this will 


be a display of dyed fabrics of a diversified nature. 
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BY A. FIELD. 


A varied class of goods are scoured before dyeing in 
preference to the tore severe treatment of bleaching. 
Blacks, according to their weight, are given varying de- 
grees of scouring. Dark shades in many trades are scoured 
only before dyeing; browns, dark slate, navy blue in merino 
or beetle finishes. Slates, navy, searlets, maroon, purples, 
creens, browns; elarets, in the book cover trade, are scoured 
only before dyeing. 

Sulphur brown and sulphur khaki are seoured on the 
dye jig by boiling in sulphide of soda and soda ash before 
making up the dye bath with fresh water, the necessary 
color and quantities of sulphide of soda and soda ash. This 
previous seouring in sulphide of soda assists the penetration 
of the color, as the presence of a color solvant in the cloth 
as it enters the dye bath prevents the eolor from precipitat- 
ing on the face with the result that the inner fibers remain 
only part dyed. 

Various processes are adopted for seouring different 
classes of goods, and often serious trouble may be avoided 
by using the right method. It is necessary to get away 
from the idea that thorough scouring is an advantage in 
To over-seour is a waste of labor and material; 
the scouring should be just sufficient to get the right shade 


and the right feel. 


every case, 


Lime seouring is almost abandoned in dyeworks. as it 


rarely gives an even result and leaves the cloth dry and 
The lime boil 
was usually followsd by an hydrochlorie acid sour and re- 


harsh, in comparison with other methods. 


peated washings. 

A common practice is to put goods for scouring into 
the kier along with goods for bleaching by the caustie soda 
hoil process, and treat all alike up to the point where the 
goods are washed after the first hydrochlorie acid sour. 
In this method the largest amount of over-scouring occurs. 
The goods are punished to an unnecessary degree and com- 
pare favorably with goods treated in a more discriminate 
manner. The manufacturer or the merchant expeets the 
best possible results from the cloth according with its weight 
and quality. To take 2 lb. of weight out of a pieee of cloth 
without improving its dyeing and finishing qualities is un- 
dJoubtedly a mistake. 

The only 1 npurities it is necessary to remove from many 
goods for dyeing or very dark shades are chalk or clay 
preparations that have been added by the weaver. Malting 
and seouring will often do this. Run through a malt solu- 
tion prepared in warm water in the croft machine box. 
The cloth lies in pile all night, and is soured, washed and 
mangled the following morning. Sometimes scouring and 
washing only are required for low qualities. 

When a boil is neeessary it is best to use a low pressure 
kier and boil only for six hours with a 2 per cent solution 
of soda ash, as this is quite sufficient to dissolve any im- 
purities necessary to remove. 

In many finishes the natural cotton oils that are in the 
grey eloth, play an important part in the finishing process. 
To remove the soft greasy feel of sateens that are to be 
Schreinered, is to make it diffieunlt to get a full soft clothy 
feel on the finished goods. 


In seouring, the best qualities need more effectual treat 
ment than low qualities, as they are finished with less stareh 
assistance. The low qualities are easily overscoured, and are 
more difficult to make up to the required bulky feel if rob- 
bed of the natural cotton oils. 

Evenness in scouring is of great importance in dyeing 
eolors to dark shades, and can be more easily secured by 
scouring open width than in rope form. 


Following are some scouring processes: 


No. 1.—Steep in warm water all night. Sour with 
hydrochloric acid. Wash well. 


low quality sateens for aniline black or sulphur blaek. 


This process is suitable for 


No. 2.—Steep in malt extract all night. Sour with 
hydrochloric acid. Wash well. 


medium quality, for aniline black or sulphur black. 


This is suitable for sateens 
Also 
for colors of heavy and low qualities. Low qualities for 
the book-cover trade and for merino trade. Heavy qualities 
for suede finishing or water-proofing trade. 

No. 3.—Steep in paraffin detergent and dry. Soap all 
night and wash well in hot water. This is suitable for 
logwood blacks of heavy quality and for sulphur black of 
low quality, 

No. 4.—Boil for six hours in 2 per cent of soda ash. 
Wash. This 


is suitable for good quality sateens for aniline black mer- 


Seour with hydroehlorie acid and wash well. 


cerized and Schreiner finish. 

No. 5.—Boil ten hours in caustic soda and soda ash. 
First run the cloth through a solution of caustie soda of 
5 per eent, and pass into a low pressure kier. Run into 
kier a solution of soda lye of 2 per cent strength in pro- 
portion to the weight of the cloth. After boiling, sour with 
hydrochloric acid and wash well. This is suitable for warp 
satins, aniline black, mercerized finish. 

No. 6.—Boil in a weak solution of limewater for six 
hours in a low pressure kier. Wash. Sour with hydrochloric 
This is suitable for good quality twills 


Also for half 


acid, and wash well. 
for dyeing logwood black, beetle finish. 
bleach goods to be finished grey. 

No. 7.—Boil in soap and soda for six hours. Wash. 
Wash well. This is suitable 
for goods to be finished to soft wooly finishes, like Govern- 


Sour with hydrochlorie acid. 


ment khaki drills and for heavy goods for clothing purposes, 
No. 8.—Boil in a weak solution of sumae extract in a 
Wash well and dye with- 
This -is suitable for logwood 


low pressure kier for six hours. 
out standing, to avoid mildew. 
blacks for beetle finish. 

No. 9.—Boil in 2 per cent of soda ash and 2 per cent 
of sulphide of soda for one hour. Then dye in fresh bath, 
without washing or standing. This is suitable for sulphur 
dyes or heavy goods that need good penetration and very 
even dyeing. 

No. 10.—Pad in malt extract 1 quart in 40 gallons of 
warm water, 100 deg. F. on a three bowled mangle. Stand 
This is suitable for 
-The Dyer 


four hours. Water-mangle and dye. 
black and dark shades for the book-cover trade.- 
and Calico Printer. 
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; THE CAMPERDOWN MILLS, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


The Efird Manufacturing Company will build a new 
cotton mill at Albemarle, N. C., at a cost of $1,000,000. It 
will be known as Efird Mill No. 5. The machinery for this 
new million dollar mill has already been ordered and the 
plans and specifications for the building show that it will 
be three stories. This is Albemarle’s fourteenth mill. The 
Wiseassett Company now has eight and the Lillian Mills 
Company one. It is rumored that Wiscassett Company is 
soon to begin building another large mill. 

Shelby (N. C.) Cotton Mills will build a new addition 
and install 5,000 spindles with looms and complementary 
machinery. 

The Red Springs (N. C.) Cotton Mills will increase their 
equipment from 5,000 to 7,000 spindles. 

A new addition which will add 3,00v spindles will be 
built by the Gem Yarn Mill, Cornelius, N. C. 

Ridge Mill, Ine., has been organized at Gastonia, N. C., 
with a capital of $500,000 by R. C. Rankin, A. G. Myers 
and D. M. Jones, for the manufacture of cotton yarns and 
textiles, including dyeing and finishing. 

The Patterson Mills Company, Rosemary, N. C., will 
build an addition to be used as a napper room. 

Contract has been let for the erection of the Cash Mills, 
a new $300,000 cotton mill, at Gaffney, S. C. It is the 
belief of the promoters that this mill will be ready for 
operation by the end of the year. 

The Syeamore (Ala.) Mill of the Comer group. will in- 
stall new machinery and the Comers are to double the equip- 
ment.of their plant in Alexander City, Ala. 

The Tupelo (Miss.) Cotton Mills are building an addi- 
tion to their plant. This addition will be of reinforced con- 
crete, 100 x 76 feet wide, and will have two stories and a 
basement. It is expected the work will be finished by Oc- 
tober 1. The capacity of the mill will be practically doubled 
by this new addition. A new feature is the laundry which 
will be installed in the basement of the addition. This will 
take care of the laundry work of the mill operatives and 
will be built and operated by the mill, and will be modern in 
every respect, the machinery being furnished by the Amer- 


ican Laundry Machinery Company. A contract has been 
let by these mills for new roofing for all the mill buildings. 
A 1'4-ton motor truck also was recently purchased. 

The Carolina Cotton Mills, Maiden, N. C., have increased 
their eapital by $100,000 and will build an additional plant, 
the equipment to be 6,000 spindles. The new building is to 
cost $35,000, while the cost of the machinery will be $100,000. 

At a recent meeting of the operatives of the Fort Mill 
(S. C.) Manufacturing Company, it was voted to establish 
a cooperative store. The proposition contemplates a eapi- 
tal of $10,000, to be issued in shares of the par value of 
$10 each. It will be sold to the employees of the mill, the 
amount of stock sold to any one person being limited to $500. 

It is reported the Roxboro (N. €.) Cotton Mills will 
soon erect a mill construction addition and 30 cottages. The 
mill will have 10,000 spindles, with electric power drive. 

It is announced the American Metal and Waste Com- 
pany, Bessemer City, N. C., will soon erect a cotton waste 
mill and warehouse. 

The Opelika ( Ala.) Cotton Mills are contemplating doub- 
ling their capacity. 

A report from Anderson, S. C., is that the Anderson 
Cotton Mills are to add 320 looms and cotton picking ma- 
chinery. 

The Laurel (Miss.) Cotton Mills have been purchased 
by Woodward, Baldwin & Company, of New York. 

The J. M. Odell Manufacturing Company, Concord, N. 
C.. has filed an amendment to its charter, adding $75,000 
seven per cent cumulative preferred stock, in addition to 
the $200,000 common stock. 

A new community cannery has just been completed by 
the Hart Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 

Work on the Camperdown Cotton Mill Company’s new 
building at Greenville, S. C., has been completed, and 
equipment which will add 1,500 spindles to the mill will be 
installed. 

The Prinee Cotton Mills have been ineorporated at 
Laurinburg, S. C., with a eapital of $800,000 by A. L. James, 
James MeNair and James A. Jones. A mill building 153 
x 438 feet, to house 12,000 spindles is to be erected. 
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The Tusearora Mills, Mt. Pleasant, N. C., contemplate 
doubling the eapacity of their plant. 

The Prendergast (Tenn.) Cotton Mills will add equip- 
ment of 20,000 spindles and 10,000 twisters, which will 
double the capacity of their plant. About 40,000 square 
feet of floor space will be added to take care of this ma- 
chinery. 

The Thatcher Spinning Co., Ridgedale, Tenn., will add 
9,000 spindles with accompanying machinery, increasing 
the equipment to 30,000 spindles. This additional ma- 
chinery will be housed in a one-story 100 x 80-foot addition. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Grace Cotton 
Mills, which were recently organized at Rutherfordton, N. 
C., the following officers were elected: President, B. J. Dob- 
bins, of Charlotte; vice-president, C. L. Miller, Ruther- 
fordton, and secretary and treasurer, W. A. Harrill, Ruth- 
The authorized eapital for this new enterprise 

A site has already been chosen for the plant, 
The mill village will be modern 


erfordton. 
is $500,000. 
which will be a yarn mill. 
in every respect, all the houses having electrie lights and 
running water. 

The Ossipee Cotton Mills and the Hopedale Mills, of 
3urlington, N. €., were recently acquired by a syndicate of 
which F. K. Ruppreeht, president of Converse & Co., New 
York City, is the head, The Ossipee Mills have 354 narrow 
looms and make the well known North State flannels. The 
Hopedale Mills is a yarn mill of about 17,000 spindles, 
making 8s to 30s single and ply weaving and hosiery varns. 
Nothing was given out coneerning the price paid for the 
properties. 

The Ranlo (N. C.) Manufacturing Company is adding 
20 new houses, of the bungalow type, to its mill village. 
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Five thousand spindles and 200 additional looms, which 
will increase the capacity of the plant about 40 per cent, 
are to be installed by the Hannah Pickett Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N. C, 

The Roaring River Yarn Mills, to be built at 
River, N. C., near North Wilkesboro, N. C.., 
eorporated by R. D. Grier, W. J. Palmer and J. G. 
ett. The authorized capital is $200,000. 

The Eastside Manufacturing Company, which has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000, will be built 


Roaring 
have been in- 


Hack- 


at Shelby, N. C. The incorporators are E. R. Cash, C. C. 
Blanton, O. M. Mull, Paul Webb and others. Yarns will 
be manufactured and the building will start as soon as 
possible. 

Addison Mills, Edgefield, S. C.. are 
houses of the ready built type, which will be completed 
shortly. Other improvements are also contemplated. 

The Henrietta Mills $3,000 to the 
school fund of Caroleen and 
these towns to have eight months school. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Ham- 
burger Cotton Mills, at Columbus, Ga., officers and direetors 
for the year were named. They are: Guy Garrard, presi- 
dent, and R. K. Webb, seeretary and treasurer; FE. P. 
ley, Harry L. Williams, J. B. Huff, Rhodes Browne, George 
S. Hamburger, Crawford Jenkins, Barschall Andrews, R. K. 
Webb and Guy Garrard as board members. 

The Elk Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga., will build a 60 x 100- 
foot addition to house 2,200 new spindles. 

The Statesville (N. C.) Cotton Mills are erecting a new 


constructing six 


contributed 
This will enable 


have 
Henrietta. 


Ows- 


dye-house. 
The Abbeville (S. C.) Cotton Mills and the High Shoals 
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Cotton Mills are contemplating extensive im- 
Draper, landscape 


(N. C.) 
provement in their mill villages. E. S. 
artist and city planner, Charlotte, N. C., has been retained 
by the former to beautify and develop parks in their mill 
village, and by the latter in an advisory capacity in con- 
nection with village improvements. 

The Mason Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., are 
building a new cotton warehouse and will build an addition 
to their mill. 

The Lawrence Cotton Mills have been incorporated with 
an authorized capital stock of $500,000. The inecorporators 
include Charles MeCanless, H. N. Fairley and A. E. Rey- 
nolds, all of Salisbury, N. C. 

A modern, steam-heated, electrie-lighted hotel for young 
women exclusively, has just been opened by the Baldwin 
Cotton Mills, at Chester, S. C. It is known as the Mary 
McClure Inn, and is designed to accommodate young women, 
unchaperoned, who wish to work in the mill but who wish 
all the privacy of a private home and all the modern con- 
veniences of a hotel. It is in charge of Miss Harris, former 
assistant housekeeper at Winthrop college. The Baldwin 
Inn, constructed along the same lines, and which opened 
recently, is designed to accommodate single men. These 
mills have also started other innovations, among which 
are the employment of a trained nurse, who gives her whole 
time to health work in the mill village, a garden demonstrat- 
or, and a day and night school in the mill village. 

Three new cotton mills have been organized at Belmont, 
N. C. 
Yarn Mills and the Sterling Mill. 
meeting the following officers were elected: Acme Spinning 
ae Se 
dent, and R. B. Suggs, secretary and treasurer. 
Yarn Mills, A. C. Lineberger, president; D. E Rhyne, vice- 
president, and G. W. Stowe, secretary and treasurer. Ster- 
ling Mill, R. L. Rhyne, vice-pres- 
ident: J. W. Stowe, secretary, and §. P. 

Work has been begun toward putting the Lloyd Cotton 
Mills, near Stanley, N. C., in condition to operate under 
the changed name of the Alba Manufacturing Company. 
The new mill has an authorized eapital of $100,000, the ma- 
jority of which has been paid in by the incorporators, John 
C. Rankin, S. M. Robinson, R. F. Craig, A. E. Woltz and 
A. G. Mungum. The mill will manufacture yarns. 

Officers 
Mills Company, a new concern recently organized in Salis- 
bury, N. C. President, D. L. Arey; 
first vice-president, L. D. Peeler; second vice-president, 
A. G. 
attorney, W. H. 
7,500 spindles. 


They are the Aeme Spinning Company, Crescent 
At a reeent organization 


Lineberger, president; D. E. Rhyne, viee-presi- 


Creseent 


Stowe, president; D. E. 
Stowe, treasurer. 


have been elected for the Diamond Cotton 


They are as follows: 


Peeler; treasurer and manager, R. Lee Mahaley; 
~ 9 


Woodson . 
A building has been secured by the com- 


The initial equipment will be 


pany which will be remodeled. 

The Roanoke Mill Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., has 
added $700,000 to its eapital stock to make additions to 
the cotton products plant. An additional mill is to be built 
and equipped with 7,000 spindles, with looms, finishing 
equipment and dyeing apparatus. 

The Bristol, Chamber of Commeree has in- 


augurated a cotton 


Virginia, 


movement for the establishment of a 
It is estimated that the capital stock of 
$300,000 and $350,000. 


The plan is to build and equip a mill with at least 5,000 


mill at that place. 


the organization will be between 
spindles to manufacture cotton yarn, and also erect a mill 


village. 
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The Osage Manufacturing Company, at Bessemer City, 
N. C., was sold recently to N. B. MeCanless, of Salisbury, 
by its owners, West, Baker & Company, of New York City. 
The Osage mill has been in operation for a number of years. 
It has 16,000 spindles and 400 automatic looms in operation 
in the manufacture of sheetings. It is announced there 
will be no change in the management of the mill. 

It is the plan of C. L. Cobb, cashier of the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, of Rock Hill, S. C., and other interested cit- 
izens, to erect a new cotton mill in Rock Hill. Those in- 
terested in the proposition hope to raise at least $500,000 
for this purpose. 

The Pelham (S. C.) Mills, a yarn mill of 10,000 spin- 
dies, has been purchased by C. 8S. Webb and J. E. Sirrine. 
The mill was owned by MeMillan C. King, and was a eorpo- 
ration with a capital stock of $200,000. 

A. A. MeLean, Jr., of Gastonia, N. C., and Frank Gold- 
berg, of Atlanta, Ga., are the promoters of a 4,000 spindle 
cotton mill to be erected at Bessemer City. The plant is 
capitalized at $175,000, Messrs. McLean and Goldberg tak- 
ing the entire amount of stock. Plied yarns Nos. 8 to 14 
will be manufaetured. 


The New England Mill Situation. 


Owing to the prevalence of vacations among operatives 
production in the cotton mills of this section is unsatisfac- 
tory. There is plenty of work to do at most profitable prices 
for stockholder and worker, but lassitude is general and 
high wages fail to meet the situation. Most mill superin- 
tendents and overseers have ceased to discipline those who 
leave work without notice as it proves useless in securing 
greater efficiency. With the advent of colder weather some 
improvement in the output is hoped for but at the moment 
mills are finding it very difficult to make deliveries promptly. 

Transportation troubles have been very numerous. Strikes 
among workers of all kinds have been followed by embar- 
goes on shipments. Truck service is becoming a necessity 
in supplanting the failing efforts of the normal shipping 
lines. Goods to and from the South and West are congested 
and mills are notifying agents that it will take some time 
to clear up the freight already accumulated. 

In some of the larger centers of industry an exodus of 
workers to foreign lands has begun. From one section of 
Fall River, recently, 420 workers left for Europe. They 
included Poles, Slavs, Italians, and others who have made 
a great deal of money in the war years and who are now 
seeking to take it abroad and re-establish homes there. If 
it were possible to replace these workers quickly manufact- 
urers would not regret their going, as they have recognized 
all through the war period that erratic foreign help is a 
poor asset. 

There has been less disorderliness in this seetion than 
in some other sections of the country despite the idleness 
The high 
cost of living is so general that rich and poor are making 
Until it is 


lowered it is impossible to hope for any inerease in the 


o* many who are satisfied to work intermitently. 
every possible effort in common to alleviate it. 


surplus of mill help in this seetion. 

The severe reaction in prices for print cloths and eon- 
vertibles in the past month has troubled manufacturers very 
little. 
ulation in New York markets where an uneven distribution 
Most manufacturers have exer- 


They have regarded it as the inevitable result of spee- 


has aceentuated searcity. 
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cised great care in selling and have endeavored to dis; os? 
of their goods to those who will convert them or distribute 
them in regular channels of trade. They know that goods 
are not accumulating in first hands hence they continue to 
regard the fundamental market condition as sound. 

The falling away in prices to the government level of 
values on the staple print cloths did nothing more than re- 
store the parity of value for cotton and cloth that obtained 
during the war period when the price fixing boards de- 
cided upon a basis of 83 cents a pound for print cloths 
and 30 cents a pound for cotton. On that basis the mills 
ean make handsome profits. The earnings of mills during 
the third quarter of the year were very good. 

Fall River corporations capitalized at a little over $33,- 
000,000 paid in dividends 3.6 per cent for the third quarter 
of the year and it is to he remembered that the goods made 
were sold on a much lower basis than the one now ruling. 
Mills outside of Fall River have been maintaining good div- 
idend payments and mill stocks have ruled very strong 
with a rising tendency. There have been some changes of 
mill ownership in the interval, notably the disposing of 
the mills of the New England Cotton Yarn Company at Fall 
River to the interests engaged in tire production. A similar 
disposition of these properties affecting mills in Taunton 
and New Bedford oceurred some time ago. There has also 
been a consolidation of three or four large narrow fabric 
properties in and around Fall River, these concerns being 
large buyers of yarns. 

The labor searcity is not confined to any one section or 
center. The mills in Maine and New Hampshire are as 
short of operatives as those of southern New England. The 
finishing works and machine shops are all complaining. 

New England manufacturers are much interested in the 
proposed World Conference of cotton interests to take place 
at New Orleans in October. It is probable that there will 
be a larger attendance of New England men there than has 
ever been known in the South at any previous affair affect- 
ing the common interests of the planter and the manufact- 
urer. 

Some of the large investing and manufacturing interests 
of this section are convineed that the time has come to do 
more toward stimulating the expansion of the great asset 
this country has in cotton, the staple. They see the wide 
interest that is being taken in other countries to grow crops 
that will serve their needs. They are more convinced than 
ever before that the United States can gain and hold the 
supremacy of eotton growing and cotton manufacturing 
because of the ability to produee here a sable that is supe- 
rior in most qualities to anything yet produced elsewhere. 
The limited use of Egyptian cotton in this country would 
decrease very fast if more attention could be given to the 
growth of longer and stronger staples in some of the south- 
ern fields. 

In addition to the investment that is now certain for the 
better storage of cotton, and giving the grower a better op- 
porunity to hold his crop, it is reeognized that there must 
be a larger investment in labor saving machinery for tilling 
and for transportation. The war has taught that a fair price 
for the staple mav be passed on to the consumer after the 
manufacturer has been assured of his share of the profit for 
the work. But it is now of the most vital importance that 
the waste of growth shall be eliminated so that the waste of 
manufacturing may be lessened. 

None of these things can be accomplished so well and so 
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thoroughly as they may be through a closer cooperation of 
growing and manufacturing interests. For a time political 
machinations may hold the interests apart but in the long 
run of the years it is believed that a better basis of common 
understanding will be arrived at and a more lasting pros- 
perity will be established for both. 

In common with many of their selling agents, cotton 
manufacturers in this section have expressed concern over 
the rapidity of the rise in values for goods during the past 
four months. They are apprehensive of the ability of the 
retailer to secure for his merchandise the very high prices 
that are foreshadowed in prints at 19 cents, bleached taus- 
lins at 32% eents, staple ginghams at 21 cents, tickings at 
45 cents, denims at 40 cents, brown sheetings at 25 cents, 
and other goods in proportion. Many of these prices have 
risen from 50 to 100 per cent. 

Aside from the financial difficulties of carrying on bus- 
iness with prices at such a high level when the burden of 
taxation is so great, they feel that publie indignation will 
he aroused, as it has been in the ease of high food costs, 
and may vent itself in a form of price reinstatement that 
will be hard to overeome. The rise in eosts has been constant 
and in many instances_ permanent, but the margin of 
profit has been very wide and fluctuations ean oceur that 
will endanger the stability of merehandising. Some econ- 
cerns have been pursuing a very conservative course, sup- 
plying their regular trade with goods and not paying atten- 
tion to the many opportunities offered to sell the product to 
new customers as they come along. 

Others have sold where the market afforded an oppor- 
tunity and it is this form of selling that has brought on the 
reactions through forced sales from second hands. That a 
high degree of speculation has been attained in gray cotton 
goods trading has been known by manufacturers for a long 
time. Some have left the work of correction to agents and 
others have been willing to take their chances under cover 
of a ten-day payment and deliveries at mill. So long as 
the retail demand is maintained on the great seale seen in the 
past months of peace time reaction, all will go well. There 
are manufacturers who have foreseen trouble from the time 
that erop prospects began to dwindle from early estimates, 
and from the time that it beeame apparent that financing 
foreign trade was not to be an easy and simple matter. 

There are varying current reports as to the actual volume 
of production now possible in New England. Some of the 
larger finishing plants are able to secure an 80 per cent 
capacity output within the limited working hours possible 
under a 48-hour week schedule. Many of the large cotton 
mills have 30 per cent of their looms idle but they are operat- 
ing more than 80 per cent of their preparatory machinery. 
Foreed by conditions to pay abnormal wages for spinning 
and carding, they are meeting this situation as best they can 
and are not encouraging agents to send them anything save 
simple weaving orders. 

Occasionally it appears from well substantiated reports 
that some mills are running to capacity in limited working 
hours and this appears to be the case most frequently in 
villages away from the larger centers. The printers have 
a great deal of work ahead especially the job printers. 
Some of the choicest work ever done on fine eretonnes in 
this country is now passing through some of the printing es- 
tablishments. 

All the business that ean be taken care of is reported for 
three to four months ahead by the eoneerns making colored 
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yarn fabrics. This applies to the finer and medium count 
gingham mills as well as to the heavy goods mills makias 
suitings of all descriptions. There is a tar greater deman: 
for very fine colored work than mills can handle, much of 
the difficulty being in securing the quality ot coiored yar 
needed. 

The machine shops have an abundance of work. They 
are overwhelmed with business from their old clients who 
are repairing or adding to their equipment. There has been 
a great increase in the demand for new mills during the 
past two months and there is every reason to look for a 
most active winter and spring in all machinery lines. The 
limit of production rests with labor. Investors seem willing 
to pay the extraordinary prices asked for new work but 
machinists are prone to loaf on the job and the output is 
necessarily restricted. 





Lancashire Notes. 





BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


The general strike of cotton operatives for a reduction 
of hours and an increase in wages lasted exactly three weeks. 
It has ended in the establishment of a 48-hour week and a 
30 per cent advance on the standard wages list, as forecast 
in my last letter. Wages are to remain unalterable for 
nine months and hours for eighteen. 

The advance conceded means an increase in actual pay- 
ment of about 13 per cent. It also means that wages are 
now 140 per cent above the rates of 1914 and 145 per cent 
above the standard list. It may be said of the settlement 
that it is the greatest advance ever made by the cotton 
operatives at one time. 

The new “week” is seven and a half hours shorter than 
the old. It is not yet finally settled how the new hours will 
be apportioned, but a three months trial is being given to 
working in two spells of four and a half hours each, with 
one break of an hour for dinner. The day will begin at 
7:45 and the break be from 12:15 to 1:15. Work will 
finish at 5:30, except on Saturdays when the mills will 
close at noon, as has long been the custom. The settlement 
kills one old Lancashire “industry.” The occupation of the 
“knocker-up” is gone. Now that work starts at a quarter 
to eight, instead of six, he is no longer required to rattle on 
the window pane and rouse the workers from their beds, 
a service hitherto usually performed by a retired mill opera- 
tive for 2 few coppers a week from each of the clients on 
his round. 

The first annual meeting of the National Federation of 
Textile Works Managers has been held. The total mem- 
bership is now about 1,000 and there are branches in Old- 
ham, Burnley, Ashtonunder-Lyne, Preston and Blackburn. 
The British Association of Works Managers, which has its 
headquarters at Manchester, is also affiliated. J. R. Der- 
byshire, of Preston, and Frank Nasmyth, of Manchester, 
were elected delegates to the World’s Cotton Conference 
in October next. 

The newly-formed British Cotton Industrv Research 
Association, of the constitution and objects of which T gave 
some account in my last letter, has now elected its first 
council and has in hand the appointment of a Director, who 
will be a man of the highest qualifications and be responsible 
for the whole of the organization of the research. A com- 
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mittee of five has been appointed to draw up a scheme ot 
scholarships, in conjunction with representatives of tle 
tmpire Cotton Growing Committee. 

Lhe rise of six shillings per ton in the price of coal is, 
of course, a very grave matter for all industries. Here is 
the comment of one authority as to the effect ot the rise 
in cotton trade: “It has been estimated that the greater 
cost on a cotton mill of 100,000 spindles will be at least 
25 pounds per week. It may be assumed that this will find 
its way to the price of the manufactured article. In all 
the processes through which cotton passes from spinning to 
Weaving and finishing, over 200,000 tons of coal per week 
are used, thus adding 3,000,000 pounds to the cost of pro- 
duction on coal alone, irrespective of increased charges in 
lighting and accessories of all kinds. Fortunately, spin- 
neds and manufacturers can secure good prices for their 
goods owing to the denuded state of the world’s markets, 
and for a time this would enable them to pay the alarming 
increase in the cost of coal, but if the increase is to re- 
main a permanent feature it will seriously handicap the 
trade unless cheaper means of artificial lighting and steam 
are brought into use by the aid of science.” 





Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B, BEER, 





New Orleans, August 16th, 1919. 

The delay in ratification of the peace treaty, which is 
necessary before trading with Germany is possible, the 
demoralization in the foreign exchange market, the large 
carry-over of cotton into this season, and the government’s 
campaign to foree a reduction in commodity prices in order 
to reduce the cost of living, has resulted in a sharp decline 
in values of late. 

By reason of all of last year’s crop not being market- 
ed, the commercial crop figuring 11,640,000 bales, and con- 
sumption by the world of American cotton only 10,620,000 
bales, and the fact that last year’s crop, including linters, 
was in the neighborhood of 13,000,000 bales, the world’s 
carry-over of American cotton at the close of July was 
2,402,000 bales larger than last year. 

HESTER’S FIGURES. 





July 31, July 31 

( SEASON. 1918-19 1917-18 

Southern mill stocks..... ‘poe ee ee = 665,000 628,000 
Counted interior towns stocks......... ial 716,000 631,000 
Stocks at uncounted towns and plantations... 2,193,000 925,000 
Total held in interior of cotton belt.... 3,574,000 2,184,000 

SS. Th ee OO ces ve kas istsevccen Ree 954,000 
Northern mill stocks .. 504,000 687,000 
European mill stocks ‘ 285,000 250,000 
European port stocks .. 1,248,000 347,000 
Total American carried over July 31st . 6,824,000 4,422,000 
Lint cotton carried-over 6.125.000 4.018.000 
Linters carried-over . : 699.000 404.000 
Total carried-over, including linters 6.824.000 4.422.000 


While the carry-over was larger than generally expected, 
it contains 699,000 bales of linters vs. 404,000 last year, and 
probably much undesirable cotton. 

As an offset to the increase in the surplus of 2,402,000 
bales in exeess of last year, the trade is facing prospects 
for another short crop this year, the August government 
report indicating a vield of only 11,016,000 bales exclusive 
of linters, while indieations are for a much larger consump- 
tion this season. 

Beeause of the great searcity of cotton goods through- 
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out the world, the consumption of cotton will likely gradual- 
ly inerease until it becomes of very large proportions, which 
will probably be reflected in a better demand for raw cot- 
ton eventually. 

So far this season, or since August 1st., exports from 
272,000 bales against 


ald, 


the United States to Europe total 
160,000 to corresponding date last year. This increase will 
likely become larger as the season grows older. 

As a means of overcoming the shorter labor hours in the 
mills, and with the view of increasing the mill output, the 
number of aetive spindles in America at the close of July 

34,134,000 vs. 33,657,000 one 


month. 


were the largest on record 
vear ago, having gained 241,000 during the pas 

That consumption of cotton in the United States is in- 
creasing again is denoted by returns for month of July 
showing American mills to have consumed 510,000 bales of 
lint eotton the 174,000 for June of this 
vear and 541,000 for July of last year. 

Every effort is being made throughout the world, par- 
ticularly on this side of the Atlantic to inerease farm and 


mill production in order to reduce the cost of living, and 


past month vs. 


while this movement is sueceeding in the industrial centers, 
the outlook for the cotton crop is poor. 

While the growing crop appears to be making some 
headway, its progress is not satisfactory owing to consider- 
able damage by weevils, boll worm, ete., particularly in 
Texas, a state to which the trade looks forward to make a 
good crop. 

An important feature of the growing crop is its lateness 
in all districts of the belt, permitting insects to destroy 
the fruit almost as fast as it appears, and exposing, par- 
tieularly very late cotton, to serious damage in the fall in 
event of an early killing frost. 

Tt has been very expensive to raise cotton this year 
owing to unfavorable climatie conditions, high wages and 
dear foodstuffs, and the South, more independent financially 
than ever, will be sure to demand a reasonable profit for 
its product, at least 30 cents or more, basis of middling. 


The Yarn Market. 

The first few days of August presented a peculiar situa- 
tion in the eotton yarn market. The advance in prices in 
some of the grades which began last April and which had 
been eontinued up to that time seemed to hesitate, and the 
price appeared to be undecided as to which way to go— 
whether to take a revision or continue the upward trend. 

Early in the month there were numerous price variations 
among the respective classes. One high grade yarn was 
offered for 73 cents for 24s, other holders asked 76 
A sale of 20,000 pounds of 30s Southern frame spun 


and 


cents. 
double carded on cones was made for 76, while smaller quan- 
tities of the same kind were sold for 77 and 78 cents. 

The advance of wanted numbers up to this time was es- 
pecially marked and in some quarters even the dealers de- 
plored the high prices. Probably the strongest protest came 
from the knitters, some of whom declared the quotations 
inequitable. They contended that the variation in prices of 
like numbers was too great, and with such prices, in some 
instanees the profits made by the dealers must have been 
The dealers refuted this argument in a manner 
responsible 


Several 


enormous. 
that indieated that the 
for the conditions about which they complained. 
of the large mills were said to be pretty well covered on 


consumers were 


their yarn requirements and that in the seramble to cover 
they foreed up prices. However, this condition caused some 
to turn to other numbers as substitutes, but advances in 
other lines quickly followed this move and some yarns that 
had shown little activity began to take a fresh start in life 
and the prices seemed to try to attain the top of the market 
all at onee. 

But the top of the market, which had been expected by 
some for almost a month, came about the middle of the 
month; a break in the prices, affecting most of the list and 
ranging from an easing-off of a cent or so in some groups to 
a cut of approximately ten per cent in others oceurred. 
This sudden revision in priees brought to an end the con- 
tinuous upward trend which has been witnessed in this 
market for almost four months, the crest having been reach- 
ed early in August, when prices came to a standstill. 

Dullness prevailed in the market throughout the entire 
month. This was less a matter of unwillingness to purchase 
on the part of the buyers than it was uncertainty over the 
general business outlook. 

Toward the latter part of the month, inquiries were 
generally lacking as regards the major portion of the list 
of grades. They were “spotty,” being strung out all 
through the list and not being confined to any particular 
group and not having reference to any particular number 
This failure of demand to respond to 


the price eonecessions created the impression that it might 


in a given group. 


be weeks before a resumption in the yarn movement may be 
expected and in the meantime, there is a hope among buyers 
that the prices will slump to lower levels. 

Viewed from this angle, however, and taking into con- 
sideration that this is the dull season of the yarn market, 
the dealers are not worrying. They seem to accept as logical 
the failure of slightly lower prices to attract buyers. And 
hardly any of the mills are now in the market other than 
those who have come in to cover their requirements in stocks 
in which they have run short. But it is shown that this 
class of business would appear anyway, and that small buy- 
ing would likely be done without any reference.as to price 
levels. 

Reports in the latter part of the month were indicative 
that another recession in prices would not be at all unlikely. 
Reports were to the effect, also, that in some numbers that 
had been hard to move, sales had been made at substantial 
reductions. Small lots of southern two-ply warps are 
known to have changed hands at 59 cents for 10s, and 70 
eents for 20s, while one buyer reported an offering of 14s, 
in a lot of about 20,000 pounds, at 60 eents, which he 
considered very attractive. However, 30s in the same group 
were being held with a notable firmness, bringing from 88 
to 90 eents per pound. The price involved in these deals 
average about three cents a pound below previous levels. 

Dealers insist that such buyers as may be keeping track 
of the cotton market, as related to yarns, need not expect 
yarn prices to fall in harmony with those of the raw ma- 
terial. Such a direct influence of the cotton quotations 
over varn prices, they point out, is not infallible even in 
norma] markets, much less at the present time. 

Following are middle of the month quotations on the 
Philadelphia market: 

Southern Singlo Skeins. 


4s to 8s 55 @ 56 10s. : 38 D590 
12s 59 @60 14s - 60 

16s 61 , oa ‘ 64 
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Seuthera Offices 
Boston Office 814-815 Empire Bldg 
161 Devenshire Street Atlanta, Ga. 


OTTON MACHINERY 







Spinning 
Room 
Machinery 







Twisters for 
Wet or Dry 
Work 








With Band or 
Tape Drive 








H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 






















































Southern Single Warps. The accompanying illustration shows a new and simple 
57 0 .61 (a 62 > > . +4-> 
ao ihetapeaaee se pee = ion refillable plug fuse, manufactured by A. F. Daum, 1157 
) 7 @68 20s .65 (a 66 : ‘ tT 
= ‘ae ei a 4 Hodgkiss Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The fuse is 
«0S . ee oe ‘ » OF by . 
oS . . . 2, . 
GF sp be saw tnnes ¥s ee ae made entirely of porcelain and ean be refilled in less than 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Sk2ins. 4 tl ‘ !] 
: Ww the use of tools t is made in all sizes 
Ca. cies... -. ee ee i 6:4 slack 55 @b56 a minute without the use of tools, Is made in a ZA 
3 : 8 5 5 > ‘ ‘ > he Tv 1} , sty) . 
ra herd twist ...58 O54 from 3 to 30 amperes 125 volts. The refill fuse strips are 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. , ‘ : aa : 
_ 55 @56 10s 58 @60 put up in boxes of 100 each in any amperage. The refilling 
2 .61 @62 1 ...61 @62 af = , 
a 62 @ 63 308 74 @ 75 of the fuse is a very simple operation. The fuse strip is 
24s 80 (@81 26s. sie ms (a 86 
30s esr ee @91 40s 98 @$1.00 


Southern Two-Ply Warps. 


le eed Saw ee eee 59 @60 hs sane vk : 61 @ 62 
12s ; ee @ 63 14s.. ° - 63 (a 64 
16s ; rt @72 20s , ref @76 
24s ..--80 @81 26s ; .-85 @86 
30s .. 88 @90 40s ..$1.05@$1.10 

Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 
20s 2600688 @Et.00 24s... .$1.05@$1.10 
30s ..- 81.15 @$1.20 40s ‘ $1.40 @ $1.50 
50s ; .. + -81.55@$1.65 60s $1.70 @ $1.80 
70s = 5 .. .$2.00@ $2.10 R0s $2.40 @$2.45 


Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 








5s 58 @60 10s .59 (a 62 
12s ee yy a 60 @ 63 Sie, oAXs ‘ 62 (@ 65 
ae eee ey 62 @65 18s 66 (a 67 
Bs cle ik, as cee 67 @68 22s : 67 (@ 68 
ae : re @69 a 69 @71 
30s ict ae @74 40s RS (@39 
30s tying-in. ...-66 @68 
Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. pushed in from the bottom and through the opening at the 
10s_. ate oe (@ 62 12s 62 @63 : ’ ; 
14s 63 @64 16s 64 @65 top of the poreelain, then pulled down the side and the point 
18s ...-65 @66 20s 66 @ 67 > : ce 
24s ; soeth, @TS 26s 74. @T75 is bent in a slot near the bottom of the poreelain. Then 
30s A 80 (a 81 40s. SO @92 ; 
Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. the strip 1s pulled fight and the other end push J In the plug, 
10s Ss ate ee en 12s.. 91 @92 o> ae . ee ee ae ee The manu 
é » replacing he mica finishes the Job. 1e man 
pm 92 @93 ‘ie. os aos and the replacing o e mi 
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22s ; 96 @97 26s $1.05@$1.10 tacturers of this Tuse make 5 
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S. T. Garpiner, who 
has been connected with 
the Boston office of the 


Main Belting Company, 
has recently resigned to 
become manager of the 
southeastern district, com- 
prised of the states of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi, with headquar- 
ters at 60 South Forsyth 
Street, Atlanta, for tlie 
Russell Manufacturing 
Company. Mr. Gardner eomes to the South with a thor- 
ough knowledge of the application of their “Ruseo” belting 
to the needs of the textile and other great industries of 
the South. 

R. M. Maupin has resigned his position aS manager 
of the Greenville office of the Saco-Lowell Shops to be- 
come manager of the southern office of the J. Spencer Tur- 
ner Company, Room 216, Commercial Bank Building, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. This change went into effect August 
lst. Mr. Mauldin was connected with the Greenville office 
of Mr. J. E. Sirrine for a period of twelve years prior to 
being associated with the Saco-Lowell Shops. When Rob- 
ert F. Bowe resigned from his position as manager of the 
Greenville office for the Saco-Lowell Shops to go with the 
Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Co., at New York 
in 1917, he was succeeded by Mr. Mauldin. Associated with 
Mr. Mauldin in the Greenville office of the Saco-Lowell 


Shops was Mr. Gayle who now sueceeds Mr. Mauldin at the 


Greenville office. 

Ser. Francis E. Hype, formerly of Company B, 341st 
Labor Battalion, has returned from Franee and been mus- 
tered out of the service. He has taken up his old position 
of carding and spinning at the Shady Lea Mill of the Rod- 
man Manufacturing Company at Allenton, Rhode Island. 

ALBERT J. Ow eR, formerly employed by the B. B. & 
R. Knight Co., has also been mustered out of the govern- 
ment service and has accepted a position as superintendent 
of the North Seituate Mills at Seituate, Rhode Island. 

Ex.uis T. Gurry, of the 103rd Field Artillery which was 
a part of the Yankee Division, has been mustered out of the 
service and has commenced his duties as overseer of carding 
at the Charlton Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

J. LAWRENCE Ivers has accepted the position of super- 
intendent of the Maple Grove Mill of the Renfrew Manu- 
facturing Company, at Adams, Mass. He was formerly 
employed by the Pemberton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., as over- 
seer of all spinning, spooling, winding, reeling and twist- 
ing in both mills. Mr. Ivers graduated from the New Bed- 
ford Textile School in 1903, with a two-year course in cot- 
ton picking and earding. He is also a graduate of the 
Fall River Textile School, having finished a one-year course 
in spinning and warp preparation at that institution in 
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1904. In the past, Mr. Ivers has contributed several arti- 
cles to Corron, and is well known to many of its readers. 
Mr. Ivers has also made for himself an enviable reputation 
as a base ball club organizer and manager. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. FRANKLIN McF appen has re- 
turned to this country after a year’s service in France at 
the First Army Headquarters during the offensives in Sep- 
tember. and October. After the armistice he was at Tours, 
where he was made chief of the Leave Areas Bureau. He 
was decorated with the*Legion of Honor by the French gov- 
ernment, and promoted to the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
Colonel McFadden is .a member of the firm of McFadden, 
Sands & Company, Philadelphia, cotton brokers. 

A. T. Guy, overseer of the cloth room at F. W. Poe 
Manufaeturing Company, Greenville, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the plant to s«cceed F. Gordon 
Cobb, who resigned to become superintendent of the Lan- 
easter (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 

WILLIAM W. QuinTON has been promoted from overseer 
of weaving to assistant superintendent of the Nashua (N. 
H.) Manufacturing Company. He is succeeded as overseer 
of weaving by H. Wilson. 

B. E. Geer, president of the Judson Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., has been elected president of the Alice and Easley 
Mills, Easley, S. C., to sueeeed his brother, the late John 
M. Geer. 

C. E. Granam, of Greenville, S. C., has been elected 
vice-president of the Alice Mills, Easley, S. C. 

W. H. Geer, manager of the Easley (S. C.) Mills, has 
been elected vice-president. He will continue to act as 
manager. 

B. M. Bowen has resigned as overseer of earding at 
the Erwin Mills No. 4, West Durham, N. C., and accepted 
the position of superintendent of the Salisbury Cotton Mills, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

E. E, Orrett, manager of the Osage Manufacturing 
Company, Bessemer City, N. C., died recently at the Frank- 
lin Hotel. Death was due to apoplexy. Mr. Orrell was 65 
years of age at the time of his death. 

Witur1Am Kine, who, until a short time ago was spinning 
overseer at the John P. King Mills, Augusta, Ga., died re- 
cently of complications of the heart. 

W. F. RoGers is now overseer of spinnftng at D. E. Con- 
verse Company, Glendale, 8. C. He formerly held a simi- 
lar position with the Arkwright Mills. 

R. A. Fowrer, who has been machine erector for the 
Whitin Machine Company, Whitinsville, Mass., has accept- 
ed the position of superintendent of Conestee Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

J. W. Tuomas, former overseer of carding at Arkwright 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., but more recently superintend- 
ent of the Norris Mills, Cateechee, S. C., has returned to 
his former position at Arkwright Mills. 

L, A. Kina@ has accepted the position of overseer of 
spinning and spooling, twisting and windings at the Jewel 
Cotton Mill, Thomasville, N. C. 

R. H. Datuas, who was overseer of spinning at Har- 
mony Grove Mills, Commerce, Ga., has become overseer of 
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spinning, twisting, winding and spooling at L. H. Gilmer 
Company, Millen, Ga. 

R. W. Bineuam, formerly overseer of spinning at 
Springstein Mills, Chester, S. C., has accepted a position 


as overseer of spinning at Carhartt Mills No. 2, Rock Hill, - 


S. C. 

Lee Raprorp has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of spinning at the Crawford (Ga.) Mills. 

W. D. Bauuarp has resigned as overseer of weaving, 
slashing and drawing-in at Roanoke Rapids, to accept the 
position of superintendent of the Pocahontas Cotton Mills, 
Petersburg, Va. ; 

J. L. Scruees, for nine years assistant superintendent 
of Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C., is now super- 
intendent of the Ivey Mills Company, Hickory, N. C., sue- 
ceeding H. W. Warner, who recently resigned on account 
of ill health, after six years’ service. 

A. C. Brown, formerly overseer of spinning in No. 2 
Mill of Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Georgia, has 
succeeded R. H. Dallas as overseer of spinning in Harmony 
Grove Mill, Commerce, Georgia. 

J. B. BeacHam has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent with Johnson Manufacturing Company, North Char- 
lotte, N. C. He was formerly superintendent of Kinston 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

ArtHur F. Dickinson has been appointed resident 
agent of the Laneaster Mills, Clinton, Mass. He succeeds 
William Tufts, resigned. Mr. Dickinson has been associated 
with Lockwood, Green & Co., of Boston, owners of the 
Lancaster Mills, for the past six years and has had a wide 
mill experience both in the North and South in the mills 
controlled by Lockwood, Greene & Company. 

GeorGE W. RosBeERTSON, superintendent of the Dan River 
division of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Va., recently visited the Amoskeag Mills, at Man- 
chester, N. H. 

S. M. Peterson, superintendent of the Mayo Mills, 
Mayodan, N. C., left on August 1st for a visit to Sweden, 
after an absence of thirty-two years, having left that eoun- 
try in 1887. He will be accompanied by his wife. After 
a visit to his old home and other parts of Europe, Mr. Pe- 
terson will return to this country where another responsible 
position is awaiting him. 

S. B. Tanner, Jr., of Charlotte, N. C., represents in 
North Carolina the South Atlantic Export Company, which 
is operating in connection with the South Atlantie Maritime 
Corporation to develop shipping of Southern exports 
through South Atlantie ports. 

C. L. Carter has sueceeded J. M. Hodges, Jr., as super- 
intendent of the Advance Manufacturing Company and 
Cape Fear Cotton Mills, at Fayetteville, N. C. 

L. S. Hatt has aecepted the position of superintendent 
of the Greylock Mills, North Pownal, Vt. 

Louis Resnick has been appointed Director of Public- 
ity by the National Safety Council, Chicago, Tl]. He was 
founder and general manager of the Associated Trade Press, 
with which he was connected prioy to going with the Safety 
Council. In addition to several years of specialization in 
trade publication work, Mr. Resnick for four years was 
connected with the Associated Press, first as editor of the 
night bureau at St. Louis, Mo., and later as editor of the 
West wires in the Centra] division of the A. P. at Chicago. 

Georce F. Rvrzier, JR., has been appointed to repre- 
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sent L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., ot sew York City, in North 
and South Carolina. 

Guy S. HAMILTON, advertising manager of the Ameriean 
Steam Conveyor Corporation, Chicago, has been appointed 
editor of “The Booster,” the corporation’s newly established 
sales organ. 

Grorce W. Watson has accepted a position with A. 
Klipstein & Co., of New York City, to travel Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana selling their products. Mr. 
Watson is an expert dyer and has also had considerable 
experience as a salesman. 

J. E. Gorne has accepted a position as overseer of card 
ing and spinning at the Carolina Cotton and Woolen Milis, 
Fieldale, Va. He was formerly superintendent of the Ark- 
wright Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

ms V. MAUNEY has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of the cloth room at Poe Manufacturing Company, 
Greenville, S. C. 

C. H. Goopror, of Rock Hill, S. C., has accepted 
position of superintendent of the Osage Mills, Bessemer 
City, N. C. 

B. J. Dospins has resigned as superintendent of tiv 
Highland Park Manufacturing Company, Charlotte, N. €., 
to become president and general manager of the Grace Co 
ton Mills, which have just been organized at Shelby, N. 

W. R. Tarrersauy has resigned as superintendent of 
the Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C., to aecept a similar pos 
tion with the Limestone and Hamrick Mills, Gaffney, S. €., 
succeeding E. R. Cash, who recently resigned to become 
manager of the newly organized Cash Mills, of the same 
place. 

W. H. Taywor has accepted the position of resident en- 
gineer at the Republic Mills, Great Falls, S. C., suecceding 
W. H. Terrell, resigned. 

S. H. Stark has been appointed general manager of the 
Couch Mills, East Point, Ga. 

W. A. Henperson has accepted the position of general 
overseer of carding and spinning at Dresden Mills, East 
Lumberton, N. C. 

BENJAMIN Dawson Heatu, holder of extensive mill in 
terests in North and South Carolina, died recently at h 
home in Charlotte, N. C., at the age of 70 years, following 
a period of deelining health. 

Morton Mel. DuKenHart and E. S. Denise, who com- 
pose the firm of Morton McI. Dukehart & Co., have been 
American Steam Conveyor Corporation, 


is 


appointed by the 
of Chieago, as their representatives in 
surrounding territory, which includes all of Maryland and 
the District of Columbia, and a few counties in Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, West Virginia and Virginia. Messrs. 
Dukehart and Denise are both power plant engineers of long 
standing and sales engineers of considerable ability. 

JosepuH L. Gappors has resigned his position 
Haven, Connecticut, and accepted a position as superintend- 


Saltimore and the 


at New 


_ent with the Bottum & Torranee Company of Bennington. 


Vermont. Incidentally, this mill has just added 12 machines, 


making their equipment 54 Seott & Williams machines on 
200 needle plated half hose. Mr. Gadbois has a splendid 
reputation as a successful mill man and the usual excellent 
results will be forthcoming at his new plant. 

A. M. WHELPLEY, southern sales director for the Kaus 
tine Co., Ine., has moved his offices from 428 Candler Build- 


ing, Atlanta, Ga., to Charlotte, N. C. 
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NEWPORT DYESTUFFS 


MADE IN THE U.S. A. IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


We shall be glad to welcome you at the 


FIFTH NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
Chicago—Week of September 22nd, 1919. 


Able selling force with An efficient industrial 
‘emanate. 2 oe poe 


offices geographically 
located technical organization 


TRADE MARK 


Every manufacturing step f1c m cc al to dyestuffs being performed by us. 
We manufacture an extensive line of colors, covering the entire textile field. 
Uniform deliveries made possible by testing and standardizing every individual lot before 
shipment. 
With no obligation on your part, our laboratories will match your samples and assist you in 
your dyeing problems. 
NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, INCORPORATED 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
: GENERAL OFFICES— 


WORKS— 
Carrollville, Wis. First National Bank Building, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Passaic, N. J. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES— 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro, N. C. Chicago, Iil. 


BLEACHERS! 


Do you know how to bleach 
with Peroxide? 


You are valuable in pro- 
portion to what you Know. 


We are ready to teach you 
Peroxide bleaching without ex- 
pense, also improving your boil- 
ing and finishing. 


The more you ask us the 
better we like it. Be ready for 
the call for ‘‘better bleached 
goods," which is sure to come. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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As to Pr‘ces on Filling Winders. 
Epitor CorTTon: 

In the August number of Corton which has just been 
received, | have read over the very interesting article on 
tire fabric manufacture by “Johnson”. This is very inter- 
esting reading and is information whieh I think will inter- 
est a great many people at the present time. There is one 
thing in particular in this article which I wish to write you 
about, same being a statement of price of machinery. The 
one special item being one filling winder 15 spind!es $937.50. 
We would be pleased to furnish Mr. Johnson or any other 
party who would need a filling winder, a winder whic has 
been adopted by practically all tire duck manufacturers in 
the North and is being use by a great many tire fabric 
manufacturers in the South, same being manufactured by us 
and has 20 spindles, and is sold at a cost of $650.00 for the 
20 spindles, same includes a bunch builder for each spindle 
and for building the buneh on the bobbin which is essential 
on this class of work. 

1 thought it would do no harm to draw your attention 
to this, as the price of $937.50 seems to be a very high 
price for a filling winder of 15 spindles, and would be 
rather misleading to people who are in the market for such a 
machine. 

Frederick Jackson, Southern Agent, 
Universal Winding Company. 

(We are glad to publish the letter from Mr. Jackson 

in reference to the price of filling winders as manufactured 


by the eompany he represents.—Editors. | 





On the Labor Question. 
Epitor Corton: 
In regard to the “Moses” that has discovered a “panacea 
for all the ills” organized labor is heir to, in handling a 
corporation, industry, or business where labor is employed 
on the plan of the present form of our national government; 
with the congress composed of the employees; the senate 
of the foremen and officers; and the cabinet of the owners; 
I would like to ask in the first place, isn’t it just a subter- 
fuge? If not, and the congress has any real power, won’t 
“Mr. Leitch,” or the journal that is ex} iting his plan, 
please point out one single instance where the government 
has made a financial suecess of any business it has under- 
taken, with the exception of collecting taxes for revenue? 
T am not eriticising, but want to know for information 
if all business the government has done or is doing would 
not fail if they did not have money coming in from otber 
sources? If this is so, why would the above plan have 
any more chance or hope of financial success than the gov- 
ernment? And ean industry continue business unless it is 
a financial success? 
Why not advise industry to follow the lead of the banks? 
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It is seldom, if ever, that the banks don’t make money, 
and their dealings, or rather their profits, are made publi:. 
Are not the banks required by law to make a sworn staf>- 
ment periodically of their financial condition and ther 
books audited periodically by an auditor not connected with 
the bank? Besides, an expert employed by the government 
also examines their financial condition p.-riodically, if they 
are national institutions. 

The one thing that starts the anger of the worker and 
fans it to an ungovernable flame is the huge profits the 
labor agitator tells him is being made “off his labov.” 
Wouldn’t it be better to have the profits published period- 
ically like the banks, and under government supervision? 
For no matter how great the profits may be, they are never 
so great as the labor agitator would and does have the erm 
plovees believing. Base the wages on profits, out-turn, or 
any system ehosen, and pay it either all in cash, part eash 
and profit sharing plans, bonus, stocks and bonds, insurance, 
living conditions, or any way that has proven successful, 
but by all means publish the progress of the business in 
such a way that the employees can understand, for seereey 
always did breed suspicion, and suspicion is a fertile fiel1 
for the dope of the labor agitator. 

There have been numerous plans tried out, but none 
seem to be the remedy. The Overland Shops tried the 
“Profit Sharing Plan” and had one of the worst strikes in 
the country. Industries in San Francisco, Cal., have tric1 
numerous plans and granted almost every demand of organ- 
ized labor and yet, hasn’t San Francisco had more strikes 


sf 


and less spreading out of industry than any other eity 


its size in the country? And shouldn’t it be a lesson to 


both organized labor and city officials and show them that 
capital, neither great nor small, is going to do much build- 
ing where the chances are about even that a strike will be 
ealled on them before the completion of the building and 
possibly a sympathetic strike called in all other business 
to enforee their demands? 
Let us hear from others on this subject. 
“Question” (Ala.) 


The Economy Baler Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
have recently sent out cireulars descriptive of their all- 
steel fireproof Economy baling presses. The circulars give 
specifications and descriptions of all the different products 
of the company, which manufactures baling presses only. 
Among the balers shown are the top opening, side feed 
and open type balers. This company also makes heavy duty 
power driven metal compresses for the purpose of com- 
pressing serap sheet steel, ete. The high density compress 
open type baler is designed specially for the recompressing 
of goods for export shipment. J. S. Hulme handles this 
equipment from Philadelphia southward. He maintains 
offices at 512 Arch Street, Philadelphia, and in the Empire 
Building, Atlanta. 
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Odd, Isn’t It 


—that some people think of advertising as a means of benefiting only the seller, 
when its basic function must be to render a necessary service to the buyer, else it 
could not exist. Merchandise lives or dies as it does or does not meet a human 
need. Advertising is subject to the same law of service.. The real measure of its 
value is what it gives, not what it gets. 

In the light of these truths, the marvelous growth of advertising in itself, is 
an impressive demonstration of its essential character in our economic system. 

But you are not interested in all advertising any more than you are in all mer- 
chandise. That is one big reason why you have a highly specialized Business Paper 
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publisher. Hardware Age 


of practice in their editorial and 
Heating and Ventilating Magazine 
How It Works for You 
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rtising elling e Leat 
— —s Hotel Monthly 
What it does for you and your field 
editorially is self evident, but its aditorial 


American Architect Illustrated Milliner 
Smneiieen SAEED Implement and Tractor Age 
service is just as vital. Instead of a buyer 
having to depend upon gossip, hearsay 


we ann Industrial Arts Magazine 
American Hatter Inland Printer 
Iron Age 
and driblets of information from this or 
that source, he gets it all between two 
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Timely, authoritive, comprehensive, 
statements about needed materials pass in 
review as the advertising pages are turned. 
Confident judgments can be formed, and 
intelligent decisions made. 


Yet advertising is NOT an added ex- 
pense, but an improved distributive pro- 
eess, which takes the place of slower, more 
costly and less efficient methods. 


That is why it pays fo read advertis- 
ing even more than it pays to advertise. 
Especially if You read it in papers which 
have met the exacting requirements of 
membership in The Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., for one of its standards of 
practice requires that a paper must decline 
any advertisement which has a tendency 
to mislead or which does not conform to 
hvsiness integrity. 


You are invited to consult s freely about 
Business Pavers or Business 
Paper advertising 


Grand Rapids Furniture Record 
PU 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


JPSSE H. NEAL, Execurive SEcRETARY. 
HEADQUARTERS 220 West 42nd Street NEW YORK CITY 
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Reduce the Waste. 





Epitor Corron: 

The question of waste in any department of the cotton 
mill is of great importance, and not infrequently the sue- 
cess or failure of the mill depends upon the system car- 
ried out, especiaily in the weave room. 

The proper method of steaming the filling is the last 
matter that is considered, but where this item is well sys- 
tematized, it will be found a waste saver. The waste ques- 
tion in the weaving department is no doubt more important 
than in any other part of the mil. The chief reason why 
this is true is beeause of the increased value of the cotton 
and yarn at this stage of manufacture. Again, the in- 
creased value of the eotton and yarn since the beginning of 
the war should be ¢onsidered. Let the slogan be “save yarn 
first.” 

The chief reason why the bulk of the waste in the weav- 
ing comes from the filling (especially when it is cop filling 
and where there is an excessive amount) is due in most 
eases to the stabbing of the cops. Most mill managers 
claim that it is due to the lax methods of the weavers, or 
the want of proper discipline on the part of the overseer. 
Granted that the above is true, why is it that there is more 
waste from the cop filling than from the bobbin filling? 
The reason is because the filling is given to the weavers in 
a humid condition, which causes the tube in the eop to 
offer much resistance to the reception of the spindle, ow- 
ing to the tube being humid or damp. This is easily proven 
by removing a cop from the spindle at the mule, and then 
wetting the spindle slightly and replacing the cop. It will 
be found a hard thing to do, that is, to have the cop oceupy 
as low a position on the spindle as before it was removed. 
Examine a cop from the mule before it is steamed, and you 
will find the tube in the cop formed by the spindle in the 
same condition as it left the spindle. Examine it after 
steaming, and it will be found difficult to see clear through 
the tube. When a weaver is given filling in such a condi- 
tion nothing else can be expected than an excess of waste. 

Of course, I am willing to admit that pulling the filling 
from the cop or bobbin at every change of the shuttle is 
too often carried to such an extent that very much good 
yarn goes into the waste box that should be interlaced in 
cloth. But where there is an excessive amount of waste it 
is usually due to the lax methods of steaming the filling, 
and then not allowing it to cool before it is given to the 
weavers. 

In some mills the cause is due to having only a limited 
amount of filling boxes, and the filling is given to the weav- 
ers in this condition so that the filling boxes will be emptied 
quickly and the mules will not have to wait for boxes at 
doffing time. A very poor practice and if the management 
realized how much it cost them they would soon order the 
necessary amount of filling boxes to give ample time for 
the cooling of the filling, 

Filling should be steamed slowly, and not boiled as is 
done in some mills. Because the weavers are waiting for 
filling, is no reason why the steam should be turned on ful! 
force, and the filling boiled for a short time, and when hot 

taken to the weaver. What is the loss or gain by such a 
practice? The mill may get off a larger production. The 
weaver may make a few cents more. But what about the 


loss in waste? 
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It has been the vogue in most mills to use one kind of 
stock for both warp and filling. In the mills where the 
trouble described is found, the strong, harsh fibres ar 
used for the warp yarn, and for the filling, only soft, pli 
able fibres are chosen. Besides, all the waste is mixed in 
the filling mixing. 

No mill manager should expect as much production 


from the mule room or from the filling ring frames when 


such stock is used because a greater amount of twist must 
be inserted in the yarn. Practical mill men know that 
when the filling yarn lacks the necessary amount of twist 
the spinners will take off a certain number of weights frou 
the presser fallers in order to ease up on the yarn. This, 
of course, prevents many ends from coming down, which 
makes it easier for the mule spinner, besides enabling hin 
to take off a greater production of yarn, which means mor 
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pay for less work—at the expense of the weaver and 


mill. 

When the necessary amount of weight is removed fro 
the presser fallers, the coils are not laid as close to one an 
other, consequently, the diameter of the cop is larger and 


the cop softer. And, too, owing to the lack of weight on 
the ends, the coils do not lock themselves at the nose of 
the cop, and the result is the production of a soft nosed 
cop. What else can be expected from a cop of such con 
struction but waste? Soft twisted yarn is more affected 
than yarn having the necessary amount of turns to the ine 
when steamed, and the diameter of the cop is again in 
creased. 

The weaving cost is greater than the cost of all other 
preceding departments. Therefore, favor the weaving. 
What is saved in the ecard or spinning rooms may prove 
costly in the weaving department. 

I look for quality in the processes preceding the weav- 
ing, and for production in the weaving, and I find this 
gives the largest dividends. 

We are selling our filling yarn at 72 cents per pound. The 
average mill of 50,000 spindles, 1200 looms, will make about 
240 pounds of waste. At this writing, we get 1144 cents a 
pound for clean thread waste, which includes the cop 


waste. 72—11.25—.6075. Let us assume that we save 30 
pounds, 30 .6034 =$18.23. See how easy it is to save. 
Try it. 


It is true that in some mills the waste is kept down to a 
minimum, however, it must be admitted that in some mills 
conditions exist as described in this letter and a great sav- 
ing ean be made. Wash. (N. H.) 


An electrical apparatus for detecting small power losses 
and so determining the efficiency of gears has recently been 
perfected by C. M. Allen, professor of hydranlie engineer- 
ing at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

A number of tests was made with this apparatus t 
determine the best sort of gear lubricant. The best results 


were obtained with a mixture of heavy oil and flake graph- 
ite. With a perfect blending of the oil and graphite, there 
was a minimum loss through friction 


The Glen Raven (N. C.) Cotton Mills have let a contract 
to the Sanitary Engineering Company of Charlotte, for the 
installation of sanitary sewage disposal outfits at each of 


the operatives’ homes in their village. 
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‘Might as well try to break into the Mint, Bo.’’ 


An Anchor Post Chain Link Woven Steel Factory Fence discourages the most desperate 
evil doers—defeats their most carefully laid plans of entrance. It is the insurmountable ob- 
stacle that halts theft and destruction before it begins. 

Day, night, Sunday, holidays, year in, year out, it guards with equal strength at all points. 
It is the protective force that keeps wrong ders at a safe distance. 


Anchor Post Factory Fences do not sag, lose their alignment nor collapse. They are held 
rigid and erect on firmly anchored posts aid are protected against the destructive effects of 
time and the elements by a thick coating of spelter. 


Our catalog is interesting and goes into 
detail about Anchor Post Factory Fences. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


ATLANTA, GA... OFFICE-.-Empire Bldg. NEW YORK OFFICE..-165 Broadway 


Philadelphia, Pa., Real Estate Trust Bldg Cleveland, O., Guardian Bldg. Hartford, Conn., 902 Main St. 
Boston, Mass., 79 Milk St. Chicago, Ill., Edison Bldg. 
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Ten Rules for Overseers and Others. 


1—Be Fair. . 
Have no favorites and no scapegoats. An overseer has 
to act as judge many times every day, therefore, he 
must be just. 
2—Make Few Promises and Keep Them. 
An overseer must be exact in this particular. Some- 
times an overseer forgets that his job requires a high 
standard of truth and honor, 
3—Don’t Waste Anger. Use It. 
Anger is the most valuable thing and should not be 
used carelessly. Keep your most forceful language 
for special occasions. Before an overseer can control 
others successfully he must control himself. 
4—Always Hear the Other Side. 
Never blame a worker until he has been given a chance 
to give his point of view. 
5—Don’t Hold Spite. Forgive. 
When you have had to scold a worker, go to him later, 
in a friendly way. There should always be blue sky 
and sunshine after a storm. 
6—Never Show Discouragement. 
Never let yourself be beaten. 
perseverance and never say die. 
7—Notice Good Work as Well as Bad. 
Mingle praise and blame. Let the workers see that you 


An overseer must have 


can appreciate as well as condemn. 
8—Watch for Aptitudes. 

Take a keen human interest in your workers. Notice 

them. Study them. Put each one where he ean do best. 
9—Be An Optimist. 

Don’t let your worries and troubles deform you into a 

pessimist. Inspire confidence. Put the “righto!” spirit 

into the works. Say: “Come along, men; all together!” 
10—Take Your Full Share of the Blame. 
This is the most difficult of all. It is heroic. But the 
overseer who can share both blame and praise with his 
workers will have discovered the seeret of managing 
his men, 
W. L. Beyer, Supt. Cocuran Cotron MILLS, COCHRAN, Ga. 
Stanley Belting Again on the Market. 

The signing of peace at Versailles and resumption in 
Great Britain of peaceful manufacturing activities has 
been followed by the announcement that Stanley solid woven 
cotton belting’ is again available for use in the United States. 

Stanley, a cotton belt of special weave, has virtually 
been off the market since the beginning of hostilities. A 
supply was available in this country at that time, but when 
that was exhausted little effort was made by the Stanley 
Belting Corporation of Chicago, the American distributors, 
to increase their market. This was due partly to the faet 
that the mills where the belting is made were turned over 
to the British Government for war work, and partly to the 
diffieulty of shipment, the result of the seareity of ships and 
to Germany’s unrestricted submarine campaign. 

It is interesting to note in connection with the announce- 
ment, that the signing of peace marks a new epoch in the 
history of the concern which has been engaged in the manu- 
facture of Stanley solid woven cotton belting for more than 
a hundred years. The,original Frank Stuart Sandeman 
was a weaver of cloth. His home at Stanley, in the gateway 
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of the Scottish Highlands, was the center of the weaving 
industry for which the Scots have been famous for cen- 
turies. But when the exploitation of the Scots’ forests be- 
gan, he turned his attention to belting. The fact that the 
Scots pin their faith in woven goods, coupled with the 
damp atmosphere of the country, was responsible for the 
development of the belt as it exists today. The special 
weave was developed after extensive experiment and looms 
were designed and built. Finally when the work of prepara- 
tion was complete, Sandeman sent teams through the coun- 
try bringing the Scottish farmers and shepherds to work in 
his mill. They came by families, settling at Stanley on the 
Tay River, the site picked beeause of its water power 
facilities. 

Many of the descendants of these original employees still 
are employed at the Stanley Mills and at the Manhattan 
Mills operated by the company at Dundee. The process and 
the works still are in the possession of the descendents of 
the original Sandeman, the firm now operating under the 
name of Frank Stuart Sandeman & Sons. 

The mill at Stanley, having discarded the water power 
long ago, now is one of the most modern textile mills in 
the world, every piece of machinery, every manufacturing 
method is the last word in modernity. The mill virtually 
“owns” the town of Stanley. Electric current, generated 
at the Stanley plant lights the town—one of the few towns 
of its size in Scotland, by the way, having electrically illum- 
inated streets. Children of the workers are edueated at 
schools built by the company; an athletic field by Stanley 
furnishes recreation and even the jail is the property of 
the Stanley Mills. 

With England speeding up her industries under the 
pressure of war, the Stanley Mills for the last four vears 
have been extremely busy filling war contracts for Stanley 
belting. Not in the factories only, but in the field as well 
the belting was used by the Government in enormous qua 
ities. 

Before the war its use was seareely less general in the 


United States and even during hostilities Stanley found 1 


possible to keep his old customers supplied. Now however, 
with large supplies again available it will be possible to 
fill new orders for the solid woven cotton belt which could 


not be filled before. 


A Slasher Difficulty. 


Eprror Corron: 

What causes the warp yarn to break a: the loom? Such 
breakage has been earefully watched and, in most cases, 
found to result largely from knots and bunches and other 
causes rather than from weakness. Many tests have been 
made from time to time by mill men, and it has been found 
that even when the warp yarn is breaking at standard 
weight and free from knots and bunches, it can be weakened 
to a large extent in the methods of operarton. 

In most all cotton mills the breakage of the warp yarn 
at the loom is laid to the treasurer of the mill for buying 
poor stock, or to the carder and spinner. We hear very 
little about the slasher boss, but this is a place where the 
yarn may be weakened during operation. 

Loss of elasticity is the chief cause of warp yarn break- 
ing at the loom, and this continues to prevail because there 


is not the right amount of stretch on the yarn between 
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the size rolls and the drag roll. It is admitted by mill men 
that if the warp yarn is stretched when wet it loses its 
elasticity, a feature all warp yarn must retain, because this 
yarn is largely governed by the usefulness of its applica- 
tion, and by its liability to break in the loom. 

A good slasher tender is to a weave room what a good 
grinder is to a card room, because any negleet on the part 
of the grinder can be felt for weeks afterwards, and the 
same statement can be applied to the slasher tender. Slash- 
er tenders should watch at all times the percentage of stretch 
between the size rolls and drag roll. There should always 
be a slight continuous amount of stretching, but not too 
much. When too little or no stretching exists on the yarn 
between the size rolls and drag roll, the yarn does not hug 
the eylinder as it should, and a portion of the yarn is 
not dried as it should be at the slasher, but dries on the 
loom beam instead, and then ine ends are matted together 
to such an extent that when the matted portion comes under 
the aclion of the lease rod many ends will break. On 
the other hand, if too much stretch exists between the size 
rolls and drag roll, the yarn is stretched when wet, and 
loses much of its elasticity. 

As the warp threads are pulled out of line by the har- 
nesses lifting and lowering, a certain amount of strain comes 
on almost all the warp ends at each lift of the harnesses, 
and if the warp ends have no elasticity or the vibrator is 
set to follow the movement of the harnesses, the ends are 
continually breaking, but more with a snap than in the 
first case. For this reason, the side shaft was adopted to 
drive the different parts, so that the size rolls will deliver 
the same amount of yarn as that taken up by the drag 


roll. 

It was formerly a custom to have the yarn turn the 
eylinder, but it was soon discovered that in doing so the 
elasticity in the yarn was almost lost. When a slasher 
tender changes the size roll cloth or cover, he should be care- 
ful and put all his knowledge and skill on the job, because 
he should understand and know that if this roll is not prop- 
erly covered too much starch will follow the yarn, and in 
a short time there will be trouble. Slasaer tenders should 
always give the covering of this roll due attention as a 
layer or two of cloth without taking the thickness of the 
cloth into consideration will frequently cause trouble. 

One good rule that will minimize this trouble is always 
to have the drag roll three-sixteenths of an inch larger in 


Wash. (N. H.) 


diameter than the size rolls. 





The 1919 edition of the Official American Textile Direc- 
tory has just been issued by the publishers. The directory 
contains 500 new mills and there are 136 old mills that 
have changed hands during the past year. About 4,000 
mills have made changes in their reports. The mill reports 
are grouped alphabetically under the cities and states in 
which they are located. In addition, there is a classified list 
of mills arranged according to their produet, list of selling 
agents, dealers in raw materials, export houses, and other 
auxiliary lines having to do with the textile trade. It is 
illustrated by nineteen textile maps, and is published in 
three editions, viz.: the Standard Edition, $3.00; Office, 
$4.00; Vest Pocket Edition, $1.50 per section (3 in set). 
This directory may be obtained either throngh Corton or 
direct from the publishers, The Bragdon, Lord & Nagle 
Company, New York. 
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A bath tub that provides clean, comfortable and san- 
itary bathing accommodations for any room in the house 
with hot arid cold water, with no plumbing fixtures, ond, 
when not in use, may be folded up as easy as shutting a 
cupboard door and stored away in some unused corner or 
closet, is being manufactured by the Rowe Sanitary Manu- 


facturing Company, Detroit, Michigan. The accompanying 





photograph shows this new bath tub, known as the Ro-San 
rolling bath tub, ready for use. The fixture consists of a 
heavily enameled white metal tub and a heater tank which 
holds twelve gallons of water and is finished in brilliant 
nickel plate.. The heater tank may be heated by gas, gaso- 
line or oil. The frame is made of wood, finished in white 
enamel to match the tub. Six feet of garden hose are fur- 
nished and the waste water may be run directly outdoors 
through the hose. This company also manufactures Ro-San 
indoor closets and Ro-San washstand. All three products 
are being used extensively in farm and rural homes and 
communities. The latter two are in use in farm school 
houses where plumbing facilities are not available. 


The American Steam Conveyor Corporation has just 
announced the appointment of H. S. Valentine as sales 
engineer in charge of Philadelphia territory. An office has 
been established in the North American Building, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Valentine is an experienced mechanical en 
gineer and was connected with the Link-Belt Company of 
Philadelphia for five and one-half years, with the Brown 
Hoisting Machine Company and Yale and Towne Mfe. 
Company for six years, and with the Badenhansen Com- 
pany, boilers, for one year. 


Offices of the R. M. Sims Company have been opened 
at 1316-1317 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. This company 
will conduct a general cotton seed products business. The 
offices will be under the management of Mr. R. M. Sims, 
who is very well known to the trade, having formerly man- 
aged the Atlanta office of the Young.Commission Company, 
and more recently been associated with A. K. Burrow, of 
the DuPont interests of Memphis, Tenn. 


The Stafford Company, Readville, Mass., manufacturers 
of the well known “Ideal” automatie looms, have recently 
found it an addition to their plant in 
order to take care of their rapidly increasing business. The 
The Stafford 

The south- 
Independence 


necessary to build 
construction of the plant is now under way. 

produets are well known to southern mill men. 
ern agent of the company is J. H. Maves, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


suilding, 
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EVERY COTTON MILL 
SHOULD HAVE A WELDING OUTFIT 


Then the question of dependable Acetylene arises. You can get this 
in Commercial Acetylene, which is always uniform—the gas of the great- 
est economy and efficiency. 


Commercial Acetylene Gas can always be relied upon. It comes 
in portable cylinders of the following sizes: 


10” x 30” containing 125 cu. fi. 
12” x 36” containing 225 cu. ft. 
12” x 44” containing 275 cu. ft. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE IS SECURED WITHOUT DEPOSIT. 
WRITE FOR OUR SERVICE AGREEMENT. 


Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 


204 Trust Company of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Main Office: 80 Broadway, New York City 203 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Aurora, Ill. Boston, Mass. Bound Brook, N. J. East Deerfield, Mass. 
Toronto, Ont. San Francisco, Cal. Moberly, Mo. W. Berkley, Cal. 


THE DOUBLE END UTSMAN 


Cleans Quills all day long and does it rapidly. 
Why not investigate? 


We also sell — , er The Single End 
‘EVERLASTING’’ ™ : =" 4 : Utsman 


Lug Sticks and arwaene se eae does just what the 
Sa Double End does 


in the same way. 


Picker Sticks 
which we guaran- ee a It is for smaller 


tee fully mills. 


LET US GIVE YOU FULL INFORMATION. 


The Terrell Machine Company, Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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A Glance at the Export Opportunities of the Present 
and the Possib lities for the Future. 

Nothing recorded in the history of the world so upset 
the activities and operations which function in normal times 
as the great war just ended. Not only was the normal life 
of every community in the principal countries of the world 
disrupted, but trade channels were changed, or clogged so 
that they have not yet been re-opened. Old trade routes 
were closed, some of them perhaps forever. New routes 
were opened, which, if they stand the test of the reawakened 
commercial sense, may remain as a permanent part of the 
3 new business fabric of the nations. Few comprehend, as 
yet, the tremendous upheaval which has taken place in the 
past five years. Fewer still appreciate the full significance 
of this upheaval. 

American manufacturers, regardless of their particular 


products, have heretofore been disposed to confine their 
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Vaulting the Wall of Custom. 


BY BURTON H. ALLBEE. 


sources and its genius for converting material into 


finished products in a way hitherto unknown, enter the 
markets which had 
they welcomed such goods as they 


raw 


for centuries been their own, though 


could not make and 


needed in their own development. They were quite ready 
to take raw materials and convert them into goods of their 
own manufacture and send them here where they were 
usually able to seeure good prices and few questions asked 
about quality. In fact, the export market was not thought 
well of by many of the great manufacturers of America. 

The 


principal one has already been stated, the fact that the 


Perhaps it is useless to diseuss further reasons. 


home market was so large it absorbed substantially every- 


thing that could be made. Beyond that the American manu- 


faecturer scarcely looked. Perhaps in a vague sort of way 


he realized that some time his own country might be over- 


loaded with goods and that he might then require a market 





Copyright Underwood & Und-»rwood. 
Ong REASON Wuy AMERICAN MILLS CAN COMPETE IN THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 

At the left is shown a weave room in a cotton mill at Malaga, Spain. The plain looms need many more operatives per section 
than are required in the weave room of the South Carolina Mill shown at the right where the equipment consists of automatic looms 
operations to their own country. They have been fortunate abroad, but this was such a remote contingency that he 
in living in a land which was beginning the most marvelous didn’t permit it to trouble him, or influence him in his plans 

development in history. It was hardly necessary for them for the future. 
to go far afield in order to secure markets for their manu- These observations apply In a general way to all manu- 
4 factures. Generally they could hardly satisfy their home facturers. Perhaps cotton goods makers were less guilty 
requirements. What other nations might want was of little of neglect in securing export outlets than almost all others. 
moment to them. In other words, they were so happily sit- Their cousins in the silk trade refused to seek foreign bus- 
uated with relation to their output and sales that their ex- iness then, and with the exception of a few leaders they 
nort trade was little more than a convenient means for are still refusing to seek it. They still adhere to the orig- 
disposing of their surplus after they supplied their home inal statement of American manufacturers, that export 
market. business is not needed. They say they have sufficient trade 
Unquestionably this feeling concerning exports was fos in this country to occupy their mills. They say they see 
y tered to some extent by foreign manufacturers. It may be no reason why they should seek business abroad under such 
. reasonably supposed that they had no particular desire to conditions and they are not doing it. Whether the policy 


see the young country of the West, with its unexampled re 


s sound or not remains to be seen. But they believe that 
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the answer to this supposition is so far in the future that 
really it doesn’t matter what they do and they, therefore, 
elect to sell at home and ignore foreign trade possibilities. 

Apparently cotton men are not quite so much in favor of 
relying upon their own country for their business. Accord- 
ing to reports of several large houses, who have an extensive 
export trade, their business with foreign nations was never 
so great as it is now, and it appears to be growing all the 
time. Every day increased orders are received, and some 
of them are from such remote points that it will require a 
long time before satisfactory trade arrangements can be 
perfected. But leaving out of consideration the new mar- 
kets which have opened as a result of the war, one may 
learn that the old markets are expanding more rapidly than 
they have ever done before. Those nations, like China, 
for example, which formerly bought great quantities of 
American cotton cloth, and whose trade declined for a time, 
are today buying more than they did before the war and 
information from there is to the effect that they will buy 
still more in the years to come. And this is not a suppo- 
sition. It is a fact. Cotton manufacturers understand the 
value of this growth and are making plans to insure the 
business for years in the future. 

Reference to China recalls that within the past few weeks 
information has come of the awakening in the Far East 
and of numerous inquiries which are coming from there 
regarding cotton goods and the possibilities of securing 
such grades and at such prices as those countries require. 
Some of this business is new. Some of it is a continuation 
of the trade which began before the war. 

Take that portion of the world of which Indo-China is 
the center. It has an area eighty per cent as large as the 
United States and its population is approximately four 
times the population of this country. That great market 
for cotton goods is open for the trade in the United States. 
The people want cotton goods of a certain type which can 
be made here satisfactorily, and the quantities they need 
and will buy are beyond computation. No other nation 
stands in exactly the same relation to them that the United 
States does, and if present policies are continued the Amer- 
iean people can secure and hold a large share of that trade. 

Glance for a moment at Russia. While the country is 
now in a chaotic condition and no one knows what is trans- 
piring there, the fact remains that it has a population of 
nearly 200,000,000, all of whom use more or less cotton 
cloth of various qualities. Ultimately Russia will settle its 
difficulties and enter again into commercial relations with 
other peoples. It has less reason to distrust the United 
States than any other power and the opportunities for 
building up a great export business will be astounding when 
they are known. Even now a representative of the Bolshe- 
viki is reported to be in this country with $20,000,000 to 
spend on goods to be shipped to Russia. 

Few seem to appreciate the potentialities of Russia, 
but that is because they refuse to look beyond the present 
troubles, of which they actually know nothing. These mis- 
understandings will not always last and some time in the 
near future the country will come into the markets of the 
world to buy. Cotton cloth is a necessity in their house- 
holds as it is everywhere and they will buy liberally of the 
character of goods they need in their ordinary daily life. 

China is a market which is already friendly disposed 
toward American producers. The Chinese look upon Amer- 
ica as their friend and they are quite ready to offer a great 
volume of trade to our cotton manufacturers. The char- 
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acter of the goods they want is well known here since our 
manufacturers have supplied more or less to China in vears 
past. Therefore, it is merely a matter of expanding a bus- 
iness with which manufacturers are already familiar, al- 
though it must now be against Japanese competition. It 
is not breaking into new territory whose inhabitants may 
be more or less prejudiced against a stranger. Our manu- 
facturers have only to send their goods into a country of 
friends where they have been distributed before. : 


South America has been much discussed, and is much 
discussed, today. Its potential business is, of course, great, 
but South America is not the market now, and it will not 
be for many years to come, that the East is. The popu- 
lation of South America is sparse. It is a continent of 
great possibilities since its natural resources are enormous 
and practically untouched. But its population is propor- 
tionately so small that in the very nature of things it cannot 
be a liberal buyer. The trade is well worth fostering not 
alone for present returns, but because of the possibilities 
of the future. To make friends now, when trade is small, 
and through those friends multiply the trade many times 
over in the coming years, is the essence of commercial wis- 
dom. Cotton manufacturers are following this plan in some 
degree, though sometimes their efforts seem to be afflicted 
with a species of hesitancy which does not promise well 
for the future. 


These are some of the high spots in the opportunities 
for export development. They are a bare outline only and 
are introduced merely to point a moral. Few realize the 
tremendous chances which are offered by the great popula- 
tions of other parts of the globe. True, some of these na- 
tions are reported to be poor. It is said they cannot buy 
because they have not the money, but it must be remembered 
that a great nation, regardless of whether it is wealthy 
according to Occidental standards, must still be a great 
market. Financial arrangements can be made whereby sales 
can be made safely All of these nations have financial re- 
sources, and these resources will increase. 


Our difficulty in the past has been that we followed 
Washington’s policy of isolation. They eall it splendid 
isolation, yet perhaps that is a misleading term. Our na- 
tion never realized that it was a sharer in the henefits which 
are derived from associative effort, regardless of whether 
this effort is exercised by individuals or nations. The 
development of the resources of our own land has engaged 
all our energies and has required all our capital up to the 
present. But we have taken a definite place in the sister- 
hood of states of the world and with that should come a 
wider share in the business of the associated nations. It is 
not a political matter and does not involve us in something 
which we do not want. It leads instead, inevitably, to the 
development of our already growing trade. It is the begin- 
ning of our adequate share in the commerce of the world. 

It is possible to give long tables of statistics showing 
how many dollars worth have gone to this or that nation. 
But it is not only those features of the situation that are 
interesting. It is the impulse, the awakening of the desire 
to develop trade with those great countries. It is getting 
the vision which is essential if manufacturers are to develop 
a business of this sort that is needed. A narrow vision, lim- 
ited to the confines of our own land does not help much 
about building up export trade. It is the look beyond, the 
desire to break away from the limiting ring that helps. It 
is the inspiration of the man who wants to climb the moun- 
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mB Quality 


E NEW DEPARTURE Double 

Row Ball Bearing is a superior 
eliminant of friction and conserver 
of power, where end thrust stresses 
are to be resisted, 


This tapered mandrel which exerts 
an enormous outward pressure on 
rolls, in forcing boiler tubes tight 
against the crown sheet or end 
plate, represents one type of bear- 
ing that resists end thrust through 
wedging action. 


Because wedging always means 
friction, this principle must be avoid- 


The highest expression of the ball 
bearing for thrust loads is the New 
Departure Double Row. Here, two 
rows of balls run with angular lines 
of contact, so inclined that combi- 
nations of radial and thrust loads 
are carried through the points of 
contact. 


This design permits balls to run 


freely and in their natural paths. 


ed, if we are to avoid friction, 
No wedging, no binding, no cramping. 


The only bearing that takes thrust 
loads on absolutely correct princi- THE NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO., 
ples is the ball type. Bristol, Conn. Detroit, Mich. 
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tains around him and from their summits look out upon 
a new world. 

That is exactly what manufacturers are doing today. 
To their credit it can be said with emphasis that not a bus- 
iness in the country has caught this broadened vision more 
hopefully than the cotton trade. They are reaching out, 
searching for new markets, developing old ones, undertaking 
new ventures in a pioneering spirit and withal preparing 
for the great trade era to come. It does require vision. It 
requires energy and it requires a large share of the pioneer- 
ing spirit which has made America what it is. Manufact- 
urers in the past years have grown extremely cautious. They 
have hesitated to take any chance. They have looked upon 
their own field as unlimited and have not endeavored to 
discover what lay beyond the mountains that hemmed in 
their own valley. 

But the great war has stimulated the imaginations of 
men. It has shown them that there are vast opportunities 
for commercial development in a rejuvenated world wherein 
all men are equal and wherein the masses have an oppor- 
tunity to make of themselves something besides mere pup- 
pets. They see the dawn of a new day, a day in which the 
commercial elements of the population will be able to reach 
out farther than they have ever done before and secure a 
greater share in the development of the life to come than 
they have in the past. They look out on the nations with 
their teeming millions and see in them the potential pur- 
chasers of unimagined quantities of honestly made goods, 
sold at honest prices. And seeing this they say that some 
of that future development must come to America. They 
are unwilling that the older portions of the world shall 
obtain all this. They want some for the manufacturers of 
this country. Realizing that they must exert their own 
energies to obtain it they are ready to undertake such pio- 
neering work as is required. Every country is under survey 
now. Every nation is being sounded as to its requirements 
and its ability to buy. Every land is receiving more or less 
attention from American manufacturers. The trade is there 
and if the inspiration is strong enough America will yet 
enjoy a large share in this great new development of the 
world which will be, in effect, its rehabilitation after the 
greatest cataclysm in history. Fortunately the cotton trade 
of America is awake to its opportunities and its efforts 
thus far have been fraught with beneficial consequences. It 
is going over the rim of the mountains which have heretofore 
hemmed in its activity and it sees the world ready and eager 
to buy of a nation that makes honest goods and sells them 
at honest prices. 


Thomas O. Morgan, until recently head of the Service 
Department of the New York office of the American Steam 
Conveyor Corporation has been promoted to the position 
He will handle Long Island and Con- 
Mr. Morgan’s sound experience in ser- 


of sales engineer. 
neticut territory- 
vice work has been a splendid training for his new respon- 
sibilities and his eustomers are assured of receiving authori- 


tative advice on correct ash disposal engineering. 


The Sanitary Engineering Company of Charlotte, N. 
C., have been awarded contract for the installation of 
septic tank sewage disposal outfits at each of the operatives’ 
homes in the Hardin Manufacturing Co.’s village at Worth, 
N. C. 
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Reducing Labor Turnover. 
(Continued from page 705.) 


appointed time. It was impossible to locate them so as to 


learn the reason of not coming to work. 

Questions 4, 5 and 6 have much bearing on the matter, 
as help supporting others are, as a rule, sseadier workers, 
and those having other workers in the family are more de- 
sirable as it starts a community of interest and gives more 
help for the mill per tenement or cottage. 

Questions 7, 8, 9 and 10 come in as very important. 
Men have unintentionally hired help away from their best 
friends—unintentionally simply because they did not ac- 
quaint themselves with the facets as to whether they were 
working or not, and in what mills. Corporations having 
several mills have been found to be hiring help from one 
mill to the other, and creating bad feeling which would not 
have oceurred if the questions had been asked. Owing to 
the fact that the man who did not learn what pay his ap- 
pleant had been earning in his former job, help has been 
hired and started 
should never have taken place, if good judgment 
the order of things. 

Questions 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15 are very important. It 
makes a vast difference as to whether 


and become dissatisfied trouble which 


} ad heen 


; a person has been 
in several mills only a few weeks at a time, or whether in 
very few mills a reasonable leneth of If the reasons 


given for desiring to change are on account of discord an] 


time, 


various disagreeable circumstances, it can be put down 2s 
a good reason to expect that this hand will have trouble 
most anywhere. A good way to talk to people of this kind 
is that there is no employment in your mill for workers who 
do not remain a long time. 

Questions 16, 17, 18 and 19 are sociological ones. lea1- 
ing the employer to become better acquainted with his 
workers, and making him better able to help them to 
settle down comfortably. | 

By asking question 20, it can be learned whether a hand 
ean substitute efficiently if occasion requires. 

Questions 21 and 22 often reveal secrets that one would 
never dream of. Help have often taken a new job without 
having any idea of working steadily, and perhaps knowing 
And 


by doing this, a person of sounder health may have been 


well that they could not hold out long ona hard job. 


side-tracked for the weaker one. 
Question 23 is another eye-opener. In one case a man 
This 
He made friends 
for himself and the mill by giving liberally of his time 
While 


in another ease, a man with similar talents was so busv 


had good musical talent and could paint portraits. 
man was a very valuable man to the plant. 


to sing, play and gifts of his sketches to the help. 


working for himself outside of the mill hours, and during 
mill hours, that his own work went to the bad. Manv an 
overseer has lost his job because he persisted in doing bus- 
iness on the side. 

Questions 24 to 29 are elannish Digging into the 


ones. 
personality of applicants with these questions, the employer 
will often find some queer motives in the makeup of the 
person wanting employment at a particular mill, and in a 
particular part of a department. 


Questions 30 and 31 are sensible ones, but they are 
“stickers” for people who have deceived their principals 
in various places. 


Question 32. The reason why so many people drop out 
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without working a notice is that they are so rarely im- 
pressed with this matter at the time of engagement. What- 
ever is not mentioned and agreed upon at the time of :n- 
gagemnt is generally repudiated by the person hired. But 
whatever is agreed upon between the employer and the em- 
ployee at the time of engagement is more likely to appeal to 
the honor of the employee. No matter how depraved help 
may appear to be, or actually be, it should be understood 
that there is a spot of honor in every person which can 
be reached by the employer who is willing to dig deep 
enough to find it. And it is just in proportion as a man 
is willing to work hard to find this point of honor and to 
build strongly around it that his suecess as an employer will 
be consummated. Men who know help and manage them 
properly, also know that there is a larger sense of honor 
among workers than is generally understood by those who 
do not study the question thoroughly. 

The suggestive question No. 33 is only a fair considera- 
tion. It is the golden rule of hiring help. It is seeond only 
to highway robbery to induce another’s help away by any 
hook or crook which cannot be based on an honorable foun- 
dation and legitimate dealing. All help should be encour- 
aged to give the other fellow a fair notice before leaving, 
and to do his work right, up to the last moment of leaving 


the company. ‘ 





Russia as a Cotton Consumer. 


Cotton manufacturing in Russia dates back to a com- 
paratively early period, the times of the Moscow Tsars 
(seventeenth century), but began to be of serious industrial 
importance only in the latter part of the last century. 
Russia’s seventeenth century cotton manufacture was 
largely confined to dyeing or printing goods imported from 
Asiatie countries. In the eighteenth century weaving mills 
were started, but these used imported yarn. The first cot- 
ton spinning mill was established in 1808 and by 1840 the 
number had increased to twenty. According to Russia, a 
magazine published by R. Martens & Company, of New 
York, fifty per cent of the Russian cotton consumption in 
1910 was grown in Central Asia, and later figures show 
Russia occupying the fourth place as a world cotton manu- 
facturer. Even then the Russian peasant principally grew 
and spun flax for home consumption, pre-war figures show- 
ing that Russia produced practically ninety per cent of the 
world’s flax. 

As to today’s position, it is almost impossible to give 
a true picture, but from information secured by people in 
close touch with Russian conditions, we are led to believe 
that the cultivation of cotton in Central Asia has, owing 
to the disorganized and chaotie condition of Russia, been 
neglected down to a minimum. In the cotton spinning dis- 
tricts of Lodz (Poland) and Moscow (the former being in 
the hands of Germany, and the latter being run very spas- 
modically owing to the industrial unrest caused by Bol- 
shevism) there was no money forthcoming for the growing 
of cotton, and therefore no encouragement offered to the 


growers for production. Furthermore, these cotton grow- 


ing districts had to rely for their food supply upon other 
parts of Russia, and owing to the breakdown of transpor- 


tation this food did not come forth, with the result that 
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instead of cotton, most of the people had to go into the cul- 
tivation of the soil for bread producing purposes. 

Another factor must also be taken into consideration, 
and that is that Russia was a very large importer of raw 
cotton as well as of manufactured cotton articles before the 
war, The cotton imported during the war was principally 
used for army purposes and the importation of manufac- 
tured cotton articles went down to next to nothing. The 
result is that the stocks of manufactured cotton, as 
indicated by data referred to, are practically gone, so that 
for many years to come Russia is bound to be a large buyer 
of cotton textiles of any grade and quality. This is ac- 
centuated by the further fact that her flax growing has 
also been considerably upset, with the result that not 
thirty per cent of the pre-war quantities of flax are grown. 
A considerable shortage of linen, which sooner or later 
must be substituted therefor by cotton goods, seems to be 
the future situation. 

While the quantity of cotton textiles required by the 
190,000,000 people of Russia will be immense, owing to 
the foregoing factors, yet one must take into consideration 
the dislocated state the railways and all transportation fa- 
cilities are in, and that consequently only a comparatively 
small quantity of the country’s requirements will be able 
to be shipped. For the time being and until such a time 
as the interior condition of Russia recetifies itself, the fol- 
lowing districts could be immediately approached by sales- 
men with the view of doing a certain amount of irade 
Primarily Archangel and Vladivostok, as these districts 
are in the hands of the Allied troops. Later on, order will 
probably be established in Finland. In any cases the de- 
mand, while great, will be slow in gaining headway either 
for the raw staple or the finished goods. 





The textile manufacturers of Zaragoza in central Spain 
petitioned the official cotton committee for permission to 
run their mills six work days of the week for the reason 
that this is necessary to complete contracts made before the 
publication of the deeree limiting the workings days. The 
textile manufacturers of Andalucia made a similar re- 
quest, whereas those of other regions do not require more 
than four days of obligatory work, leaving the remainder 
of the week for voluntary work. Accordingly a royal order, 
published December 3, 1918, authorizes the cotton commit- 
tec to permit work during six days of the week, converting 
into days of voluntary labor those which were officially 


reduced. 





The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., has 
issued a new booklet “Graphite for the Boiler” which tells 
in a clear and concise way how to make boiler cleaning 
easy. The unusual part of this little booklet is that it 
does not claim that boiler scale can be entirely prevented 


but that it can be made easy to remove. This frankness on 


the part of the manufacturer is worthy of consideration. 
It indicates a willingness to cooperate with engineers in 
the practical solution of this problem. An interesting table 
is included in this booklet which shows the extra cost of 
coal due to the various thicknesses of scale present in boil- 
ers. The manufacturers will be glad to send a copy of this 


booklet to anyone who is interested. 
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FLATLOCK 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


“The Seam That Sells the Garment’ 


So many lines of knit underwear are 

being manufactured that the experienced 
a buyer in picking the wheat from the 
chaff chooses a line that is made with 
the Flatlock Seam. 
There must be a reason. The Flatlock 
Seam is the best Seam in the world be- 
cause it has the points of superiority 
noted at the left. 































The Flatlock Seam is a selling feature ) 

that manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber : 

and retailer can use---one that the retail 

customer will appreciate if rightly em- : 

An absolutely flat seam. phasized. 
A locked seam We are proud of the Flatlock Seam and 
A strong seam justly so, being sustained by the i 
An elastic seam knowledge that nearly 300 manufacturers 


A thin seam 


in the United States, Great Britain and 
Canada are using the Flatlock Seam in 
the manufacture of their trade-marked 
lines. 

. i Unless you are already using Flatlock 
machines, you should investigate their 
merits. 


A friendly seam 


An ornamental scam 


(Illustration shows you its construction) 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 





Trade Mark 
HOME OFFICE: 658 BROADWAY, Corner Bond Street wunte speek 
| Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., Ltd., London, Paris, Brussels, Milan. 
y Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Co., 72 Tames St., N., Hamilton, Ontario 
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The Knit Goods Market 


The drive for a lowering of the cost of living, through 
methods yet to be worked out, has had the effect of inspir- 
ing a greater degree of caution. This is evidenced in the 
determination to defer so long as possible the reinstating 
of lines which for tke time are off the market pending an 
upward revision of prices, and a movement among some 
mills to restrict sales to even shorter periods than ‘in the last 
few months. ; 

So far as ean be ascertained, manufacturers are standing 
firm in the belief that prices must advance, because of the 
labor situation, prospective railroad complications and con- 
tinual increases in wages. No decline in the volume of bus 
iness is thought of, as there never was so much money and 
labor never was better paid. In one of the New York 
savings banks the deposiis increased $15,000,000 on the 
first six months of this year, and none of the accounts of 
depositors exceeds $3,000, an indication that the great ma- 
jority are in the low or moderate salary class. At no time 
have collections been better. Merchandise is going over 
retail counters about as fast as dealers ean get it, and from 
wholesaler and retailer the demand is for more as rapidly 
as it can be delivered. 

Except as to infants’ lines, hosiery has not been opened 
for spring. Duplicate business in underwear for the ecur- 
rent season has been suspiciously light, foreing the eonclu- 
sion that stocks are light. There remains therefore a large 
volume of business for the remainder of the year, and it is 
no idle prediction that deliveries will fall short of demand 
and, probably, will be below purchases, for it is the eur- 
rent rumor that some of the weaker mills have committed 
themselves for deliveries which they may not be able to 
make, in view of labor shortage and radical increases in 
operating costs since lively selling began with the first re- 
turn to a price level consistent with actual values. 

Enormous quantities of underwear for Spring have been 
sold, and the belief prevails that a considerable number 
of manufacturers have not bought against more than 25 per 
cent of their sales, with yarns apparently in the ascendency. 
Fear on the part of distributors that some mills may have 
oversold or faced losses doubtless led some buyers to place 
protective orders. 

With export business increasing, it does not look as 
though there ean be any surplus of knit goods. For the 
first eight months of the year most mills, according to high 
authority, have had but a six-months’ output at the best, 
considering the time that was lost through shut-downs early 
in the spring and strikes. There is, therefore, a shortage 
of 25 per cent to begin with, and this probably will not be 
overcome during the remainder of the year. 

While the market, more especially in relation to hosiery, 
lacks the briskness which prevailed throughout July, it 
does not seem that prices ean go in any direction but up- 
ward. First, heeause of supnlies heing under demand, and 
further. for the reason that goods sold early in the vear and 
which have sinee been delivered or are going through now, 
show little profit. a fact which has led manufacturers to 
protect themselves against a repetition of wnat has occurred 
since prices were named. In the interim there have been 
inereasing costs that were not contemplated six months 
ago. Wages and varns have advanced beyond all caleu- 


lations. 


The only hope of lower prices, regardless of what may 
be accomplished by Washington authorities, must lie in in- 
creased production, on which the best thought of manufact- 
urer and distributor is being focused. Greater output will 
have to extend to yarns, however, before tl 
ized the ambitions of those elements engaged in the under- 


lere can be real- 


taking to reduce cost to the consumer while increasing it 


at the source. For illustration, manufactures of mercer- 
ized yarns. 


7) . ° 
SUK, Whien migti 


But thera 


seems nothing on which to base a prediction that silk will 


Some interests look for a decline in 


operate to bring about a reaction in mercerized. 


show any material recession. As a matter of fact, it is 


no higher relatively than any other commodity, and at the 


moment there are prospects for a higher level of prices 
for mercerized hosiery. Women’s 220 needle are sell- 
ing to jobbers at and around $4.75 for mock fashion, 


some sales being reported at a quarter to a half dolla 


under and a few at a quarter more. Leading factors sav 
the price for spring, unless yarns break, will be $5 to $5.25. 
A manufacturer of women’s 260 needle mercerized makes 


the prediction that the spring price to jobbers will be nearer 
At the present cost of yarn, he says, they 
sold at less 


$7 than $6. 
would show no profit to the manufacturer if 
than $6.75. 

A line of seamless shaped mercerized for women that 
formerly was in the retail 50-cent class, for some time has 
been going to the consumer at 75 cents, and it is expected to 
sell for a dollar a pair next spring. High prices of silks are 
forcing mercerized lines up to near the price of full fash- 
ioned silks prior to the war. 

Merecerized half hose still are a good proposition around 


7 high grade goods, and as 


5 for mills making strictly 
Retail stores are getting 50 cents 


$3. 
much as $4 has been paid. 
for half hose. It is expected the socks will advance to the 
65-cent class, where they will come into competition with 
artificial silk plated on mercerized. It is the fear of this 
seeming uneven competition that is keeping half hose at 
the comparatively low price. 

A mill in which cost accounting has been reduced to a 
fine art figures that mercerized socks made from 50s 2-ply 
at $2.15 will have to sell at the mill at better than $3.75 
to show a profit for the manufacturer. If the aeecauntant’s 
figures be correct it is apparent that half hose made from 
yarn bought at the present price could not be sold under $4. 

A line of ladies’ 260 needle lisle— -has 
and it is stated sales have 


not mercerized 
sold in the last week at $5.50, 
been made at $5.75. 

A Pennsylvania mill is getting $7.50 from jobbers for 
its silk half hose, the line ranking better than the average. 


Women’s mercerized top full fashioned silks selling at $7.50 


in 1914 are going to jobbers at $18 and there are not 
enough to go around. A woman’s all-s*tk full fashioned 


a 


which sold a year ago at $18 is a ready seller at $27.50, and 
here again there is a scarcity. So long as the situation in 
silks continues there will be no relief from the high prices 
of mercerized. 

High prices for all lines, the attitude of labor and un- 
certainty of what will be the outcome of the efforts of the 
administration to bring down the cost of living have made 


the market notably sensitive. 
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FULL AUTOMATIC. 


HOSIERY MACHINES 


SIMPLICITY — SPEED — PRODUCTION — QUALITY 
Four important things to consider when buying Hosiery Machinery. 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for full particulars and samples of work. 


ALL ALL 


GAUGES 


, 


HEMPHILL f# |. COMPANY 


/ \ Philadelphia Office and Showrooms, 
New York Office, R 601 L d A Rooms 205, 209, 210, Colonial Trust 
Parte ose eas — \ Company Bldg., 13th and Market Sts., 
Bldg., 350 Broadway, New York. 4 . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
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In the cireumstances there will be no hesitancy about 
selling for spring. Underwear, as stated, has been bought 
heavily, buying being well under way before the market felt 
the effect of proposed railroad legislation and measures in- 
tended to alleviate distress from high prices. Hosiery is 
holding tight, and with few exeeptions mills will not name 
prices for deliveries next year until there is substantial 
Both manufacturer and jobber 
Demand 


evidence of restabilitation. 
are, for the time, wary on future commitments. 
continues strong, however, for spot merchandise. 

It is significant of the market quiet that there is spotty 
demand and evidence of more to come. A New York es- 
tablishment selling the hosiery output of several very large 
mills late in August booked two orders aggregating 40,000 
dozens, proof of which is not absent. Another house in 
the same city has a buyer for 50 eases of ladies’ 6-pound 
vests and drawers for immediate and 150 cases for January- 
February delivery. A company handling general lines is 
trying to find some mill willing to sell 50 eases of cotton 
bathing suits for spot delivery and 150 eases additional for 
the first quarter of 1920. 

There is multiplication of evidence of scarcity of many 
lines of knit goods. A jobber recently paid $4.50 a dozen 
for ladies’ 220 needle mercerized and billed them out to a 
customer at $4.25 to complete an order. He had oversold, 
apparently believing that when he bought mercerized under 
#4 he was paying the peak price. 

Another jobber in the last two weeks invoiced to a re- 
18-inch artificial silk boot stockings at $6.50 
He, too, had underesti- 


tailer ladies’ 
for which he had to pay $6.75. 
mated demand and misjudged price trend when he bought 
this character are not 


earlier in the year. Incidents of 


rare. And almost daily it is shown in spot transactions that 
stocks in distributors’ hands are light. 
the 


Both wholesaler and retailer were well stocked. 


armistice was signed. 
Now the 


Retailers have been selling as fast as the 


This was not the ease when 
reverse is true. 


voods eould be delivered. Thev are operating now tron 
hand to mouth. 

In the present lull there are none of the elements on 
At 
that time a surplus of labor, with the return of the men in 


No such 


On the contrary, there is alarm that there will not 


which the fear of the early part of the vear was based. 


the service, was regarded imminent. fear exists 
now. 
he help sufficient, particularly in view of the gradual r 
duetions in working time. 

The full force of demand is brought home to merchants 
On th 
surface it would appear business since the middle of August 
And this really 
Operators are sensitive to every furn 


lot 


a very popular type and went 


when they come to filling out their assortments. 


in some hosierv lines has been taking a rest. 
has been the faet. 
For illustration, a well known mill had a small stock 
of ladies’ 
among a few New York jobbers to whom the 
fered at 15 the 


months ago for present delivery, but 90 cents under what 


mereerized of 
line was of 
eents a dozen above price named som 
will be the price for the last three months of the vear. 
All bought gladly. 


dollars a 


On the following day cotton went off 
bale. Within 24 the 
jobbers, directing the attention of the mill representatives 


hours one of 


about five 
to the decline in cotton, intimated very broadly that lh 
supposed he would be entitled to a rebate from the price of 
the stoekings. 

The seller, in reply, reminded his eustomer that ther 
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was no relation betweer cotton and the yarns from which 
the stockings are made, that yarn prices were advancing. 
This was satisfactory, but the jobber came back with the 
assumption that “if the market goes down, of course you 
will take care of us.” 

Another jobber, who was buying heavily of underwear 
for Spring, was given the suggestion that perhaps he was not 
“What would you do,” he was asked, “if 
“Well,” he replied, “I guess 


buying wisely. 
there were to be a decline?” 


I would do what the other jobbers do. You know what they 


did last spring. I guess I would do the same thing again.” 

There is evident a feeling that extreme caution ought 
to be observed, and this is by no means confined to distrib- 
manufacturers being even less eager to sell than 


utors, 


merchants are to get merchandise. In sweaters advance de- 


liveries are being called for, and this applies to most lines 
of hosiery. 

The question arises, suppose some yovernment board 
investigating as to high prices were to reach the conclusion 


there had been profiteering in fine counts of yarn, not- 


that 
ably mercerized, and order a reduction, what would be the 
effect on mills’ contracts with spinners, and what might be 


the attitude of merchants towards orders in process or on 


which deliveri ~ had been delayed ? 


Whether the hosiery market is or is not quiet, logically 
it ought to be, and for the safety of mill and distributor 


there ought to be no pushing out of merchandise or buying 


beyond requirements until after congress lias enacted legis 


] 


lation on railroads and the demand of the railroad brother- 


} 


hoods for wage inereases or lower cost of living has been 
disposed of finally. Even then, the trade ought to be will- 
ine to wait for the effect of what seems likely to be a com 


promise. Whatever the outcome of the efforts at mollifving 

agitators in the movement for making it possibi te 
maintain present incomes from labor and reduce cost at the 
source, it is expected that any intervening lull will be fol- 
lowed by spirited buying at value prices. 

Leaving out of consideration the salaried professional 
and semi-professional classes, wages and living cosis are 
not so seriously out of line as to warrant the agitation for 
adjustment, as is disclosed in the report of the National 
Industrial Conference Board making comparisons of July, 
1914, and July, 1919, which says: “The cost of living for 
American wage earners was 71 per cent higher for July, 
1919, than at the outbreak of the world war in 1914. Food 
advanced 85 per cent; shelter, 28; clothing, 100; fuel, heat 
and light. 57: sundries, 63. This distribution is based on 
studies of the expenditures of a large nber of families 
made by the United States Bureau of Labor Statisties és 

In the circumstances it must be assumed it the figures 
are as nearly accurate as anv estimate hat mig ve pre 
sented. It probably will be admitted that sine« Julv, 1914, 


es, for all except the professional and semi-professional 


Wa? 

: ji a 
classes, have advanced fully 100 per cent—considerably 
more in many lines of employment. It would seem, there- 


Tore that the element of earners making e most noise 18 
hetter off than before the war. 
ouses, notably Marshall Field &Co., 


trade let 


| 
jvvDIng 


The large 
John VY. 


and th Farwell Company, who in recent 
ters spoke of an exeess of distribution as in cont 


. as 4 . 
ana the necessitv for 


the corresponding period of last year, 


increasing production, appear very optimistie, the prevail 


ing opinion evidently being that present conservative opera- 


tions will be followed by another spurt. Several large dis- 
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tributors having underwear orders in process have placed 
additional business for spring, necessitating purchases of 
yarns well into the first quarter of 1920. A Pennsylvania 
manufacturer bought 30s single southern frame spun carded 
at 75 cents only a few weeks ago. This is an exceptional 
ease, northern yarn houses stating that very few knitting 
manufacturers are buying beyond December. 

While underwear prices for spring have not been offi- 
cially named, there probably is not a light weight mill that 
is not sold up for all it can make in the remaining four 
months of 1919. As to heavy weights, much remains to be 
bought for filling in for the eurrent season, and future buy- 
ers are in a fair way to feel regret that tneir purchases 
were postponed when the market became overeast by a 
stray cloud. 
assertion that 


There is no basis for contradiction of the 


16-pound union suits have been sold too low—in some in- 


stances at $12.50 to $13.50—and that with cotton yarns 


ll have to be 


remaining at or about present price levels, w 
the tail 
and drawers, too, have not been fetching a price 


moved up for end of the season. Seven-pound 
shirts, 
commensurate with cost. What probably will happen to 
heavy weights may be said to be forecast by price move- 
ments in men’s bal-briggans for Spring, which are eommand- 
ing $5 to $5.25, against $1.75 normally and $3.50 to $3.75 
in January last. 

A union suit that sold normally at $3 now is $9, and 
ladies’ vests, 60 cents in 1914, have gotten up to $1.371%4, 
and it is stated that newcomers will have to pay $1.65. A 
ladies’ union which five years ago sold to jobbers at $1.90 
reaches them now at $4.67%4, if bought quite recently. 

Fleeced underwear in commission house hands is being 
held for advaneing prices. One dealer recently refused to 
quote, although fairly well supplied. He is known to be 
holding for $11.50, which is one dollar above the market. 
A line of women’s six-pound fleeces, sold normally at $3.75, 
are quoted at $9. 

Underwear buyers who are in the market are puzzled 
that they eannot get prices on hosiery for spring, while light 
weight underwear is being sold freely, and some of them 
have felt that there is some sort of understanding among 
hosiery manufacturers for holding prices back so long as 
possible. Their conjecture is wrong. The naming of spring 
prices is being deferred no less out of eonsideration for 
the jobber than the safety of the manufacturer. 

Sweater mills mostly are sold well ahead in practically 
the entire range. Buyers are clamcring for advance deliv- 
eries and are flocking the trade centers for odd lots for 
piecing out. There has been some complaint from jobbers 
over the request from manufacturers that they consent to 
a 10 per cent increase in order prices, to compensate mii!s 
for the extraordinary wage advances which had to be made 
after prices had been named, if mills were to be kept in 
operation. Some of the jobbers yielded gracefully, an: 
there are few that, if thev know their orders conld not be 


The 


distributing trade is looking forward to a bumper winter in 


filled at the original price, would not pay the advance. 
sweaters. This division of the knitting industry is perhaps 
in as favorable a position as is the underwear division sc 
far as spring is concerned. 
Low end eotton hosiery, for men and women, is main- 
taining the prices established about the first of the month, 
176 114-pound quan- 
£1.50, a like price being obtained for half hose 


women’s needle, selling in small 


tity at 
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of the same gauge. One line of 176 needle socks, two 
thread throughout, is commanding $1.60. 

Misses’ coarse gauge ribs hover around $2, it being pos- 
sible occasionally to pick up fragmentary lots as low as 
$1.85. But the line is not being offered in any great quan- 
tity. One mill is holding boys’ 3-pound ribs at $2.80. in 
this instance on size 7, rise 10 cents, fall five. The same 
mill is slightly under the higher price named on misses’ 
gauge. A stock lot of 2-pound 84 needle half hose 
is available to jobbers at $1.8214. 

First hands note a phenomenal demand for workmen’s 
socks, of the 84 needle type, of which there is a short supply. 

Wool half hose is practically sold up everywhere for 
Fall, buyers complaining that they are unable to locate mills 


coarse 


willing to book additional business. 

Very strong numbers are light weight wool—more prop 
erly speaking, eashmere—hose for men and women, large 
quantities of which are wanted for export. Some very 
heavy export orders have been placed quite recently. It is 
stated this class of goods is wanted for Greece and south- 
ern Russia. 

Hosiery exports for June showed a great jump over 
May, amounting to 899,432 dozens of cotton, valued at 
$2,525,300, and 203,048 dozens of artificial silk, valued at 
$1,175,304. The totals by months are: May, 689,382 doz- 
ens, valued at $2,242,914; June, 1,102,480 dozens, valued 
at $3,700,604. The inerease for June was 413,098 in dozens 
and $1,457,690 in value. 

While cotton hosiery can be imported into England only 
under license, that country, as in May, was the largest 
taker in June, the imports from the United States for the 
latter month being 150,183 dozens of cotton and 95,757 
dozens of artificial silk. Next in quantity was Denmark, 
to which country there were exported 147,325 dozens of 
eotton and 31,487 dozens of artificial silk. Other countries 
taking in excess of 5,000 dozens of cotton and 2,000 dozens 
of artificial silk were the following, the first figures given 
representing cotton and the latter artificial silk: Belgium, 
22, and 10,077; France, 12,777; Netherlands, 17,003 
and 2,092; Norway, 56,173; Sweden, 53,083 and 2,000; 
Turkey in Europe, 32,598 and 5,885; Canada, 59,538 and 
6,352; Mexico, 18,269; Cuba, 42,046 and 3,378; Dominican 
Republic, 6,368; Argentina, 77,964 and 15,114; Brazil, 
5,446; Peru, 8,858; Uruguay, 12,545; China, 11,941; Russia 
in Asia, 5,095; Australia, 77,270 and 17,036; New Zealand, 
4,573 and 5,521; Philippine Islands, 6,465; British South 
Africa, 8,248. 

There is developing considerable interest in prospective 
trade with Germany, and three prominent operators are 
known to have sent representatives across the Rhine. On 
the first day after the removal of restrictions on trading with 
Germany large jobbers in Chemnitz and Coblenz cabled an 
Since then similar re- 


22,177 


Eastern mill for samples and prices. 
quests have been received by a number of manufacturers. 
One German concern writes: “We believe your goods to be 
very suitable for the German market.” The letter is ac- 
companied by excellent references as to financial standing. 
Another German house writes: i 

“Following Lord Leverhulme’s motto, ‘Trade and indus- 
tries know no frontiers and speak one language only,’ we 
offer our services as sole selling agents for Germany and 
Central Europe. We grew up among rhe knitting indus- 
tries, and are in the very prime of life and full of energy, 
feel sure of being able to: attain golden results, and would 
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in preparations for competing with Germany in the mar- 
kets of the United States than establishing a business in 


Germany. 


A British buyer for several weeks has been going into 
every corner of the hosiery market, being interested chiefly 
in women’s artificial silk goods. He is also buying knitting 


machinery. 


vating the acquaintance of manufacturers here is accred 


ited to France, although, it is suspected, what he is looking 


for is intended for Germany. 


The outlook for an enormous export trade is more than 
promising, but too much importance must not be attached 
to the figures for May and June, for the shipments in those 
months were of merchandise which had been in New York 


for a long time awaiting transportation. 


Considerable hosiery yet to be delivered this year will 
show far less profit to mills than was figured when prices 
were named, based on the then cost of dyeing and half-dozen 


paper cartons at $3.50 per 100. 
have been twice advanced, until now they cost the mill $5 


and dyeing is up full five cents per pound for sulphur 


black, with a prospect that it will go higher, for, it is un 


derstood, dyehouse employees in an eastern city are out for 


an increase in wages, contending for 85 cents an hour. 

It is found there is a wide variation in the prices o! 
commercial dyehouses in two cities separated by less than 
100 miles. 
black, while in the other it is 11 cents. In the first city re 


In one city the charge is 20 cents for sulphur 


ferred to 22 cents is being paid for cordovan, and in thé 
other 16. 


his eost of dyeing sulphur black is less than eight cents a 


A manufacturer who maintains a dyehouse state: 
pound. Many manufacturers fear that if the Longworth 
Bill becomes a law there will be a possibility of a dye 
monopoly and that dyeing then might cost them considerab!, 
more than if there be no commission to prevent the buving 
of dyes in the open market, subject even to such tariff Ji 
ties as congress may establish. 

Aside from increases in dyeing eost and the higher prices 
that must be paid for cartons, knit goods prices should ad 
vance with yarns and the inability to obtain sufficient quar 
titv to keep machinery operating. In two mills there is 
aggregate of 211 machines idle beesnse of delay in “livery 
of 26s eombed peeler. Another mill last week was quoted 
six cents above the price of less than a month ago for yar: 
for tops and toes of women’s mercerized hosiery. 

Loopers in one city where the top price is 18 cents ar 
are out for an advance of 22 to 25 cents for 20 to 22 poin: 
looping, and one large mill, it is stated, shortly will be pay 
ing the latter price, judging from the attitude of its loopers. 

In anticipation of labor shortage and delayed yarn 1° 
liveries, some manufacturers are giving more attention to 
order forms, calling for signed orders carrying a provisien 
ealeulated to protect mills against a repetition of the em 
barrassments that became quite common during war d: 


mand. The new order form of a southern mill earries the 
following: 
‘*‘The conditions of this order are: This order is accepted 


with the understanding that we shall not be liable if we shall 
be unable to fill this order in whole or in part through in- 
ability to secure materials, supplies or labor, or for some cause 
beyond our control. 

‘*Bach delivery stands as a separate sale. Failure to ship 
any delivery on time shall in no respect vitiate the remaining 
installments nor constitute cause for the cancellation of these 
later installments. 
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ask you to consider our million dollars per annum proposal.” 
A Middle States hosiery manufacturer is more interested 


Another machinery buyer who has been eulti- 


Sinee then the eartons 























































\ claim that quality of goods is not in accordance wit 
terms of contract shall not constitute a cause for cancellatior 
of contract or any part thereof Complaints as to quality must 
be made in writing within 15 days from time of delivery of any 
goods, and seller has the privilege of replacing within reasor 


able time any goods agreed upon as not conforming to this con 
tract. 

‘Failure of buyer to pay any installments as and when due 
entitles seller to refuse further deliveries.’’ 


Attached to the order is the following addressed to t! 


buyer: 


We are enclosing herewith two copies of your order as same 
is recorded on our books If you find this order to be cor 
rectly entered, kindly sign the white sheet and return to us, 80 
as to complete our reeords If there is anything wrong in the 
wey in which this order is entered, let us Hear from you at 
once, as otherwise your order will be placed as per copy 


The form is regarded by buyers as of a character that 
would not be accepted ordinarily, but tolerated in the pres 
ent market by merchants with a reputation for taking un- 
fair advantage of sellers in a declining market, as these ar 
finding it difficult to obtain merchandise at any price e% 
cept under an absolutely binding contract protecting sellers 

While it is to be expected that a few financially weal 
or easily frightened manufacturers might be willing to je? 
their product go at less than actual value in the absenee of 
the confidence of a month ago, the disposition all along th 
line is to sit tight. Some mannfacturers are exacting signed 
irrevocable orders from customers, regardless of t eir 
nancial strength or their reputation for regarding an ord 
a contract that is not to be evaded. There is abundant 
cuse for every precaution. 

It should not be forgotten that about the middle of 1918S 
the government had contracts with 400 knitting mills fo 
118,000,000 shirts and drawers, 83,000,000,000 pairs of 
stockings, 28,000,000,000 pairs of knitted gloves and 14, 
000,000,000 pairs of woolen puttees. That the government 
estimated beyond its needs—which was exeusable at th. 
time—is shown by the inventory of recent date, aecountin s 
for nearly 42,000,000 pieces of underwear and 17,000,000, 
000 pairs of stockings in stock, to be sold probably abroad. 

Then in January last eame the demand for the jobbers 
for a guarantee from manufacturers against reduetions of 
their prices, a proposal in which a few mills aequiesced. 
The cessation of hostilities and the action of the jobbers 
were two turns against which manufacturers could not have 
provided, although all knew that what happened was cer 
tain to happen some day. And they are not anmindful that 
something may happen soon again to disturb the trade equi 


hbrinm. Henee the need for eaution 


A jobber who apparently has no fears as to the future 
was in the market Iate in August. He eame from Fort 
Smith, Ark., and, while dazed at the high prices and th: 
attitude of mills generallv, bought at a rate indieating hi 
absolute confidenee. He wanted goods right away, for. !y 
said. the retailers had about cleaned him out of stock 

It havine been brought to the. attention of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers that 
several intermediaries engaged in export trade had been 
enilty of questionable practices, caleulated to cause distrust 
of American knitting interests among foreign buyers, th 
executive board of the association adopted the following: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association 
that a carefully prepared classified list of all reputable 
manufacturers, selling agents and commission mer 
echants in the United States be compiled and filed with 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or else 
where, and that the list be made available for use by 
merehants throughout the world, such list to be sub 
ject to periodical revision by the Secretary of this As 
sociation. and which list shall contain only the names 
of those who signify in writing their willingness to sub- 
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Wildman Motor Drive 


Drive on Bathing Suit Machine 
Back View. 


Look this drive over, and then 
go out in your knitting room and 
form a mental picture of how it 
would look if all the machines 
were equipped with Individual 
Motors. Dangerous belts and 
unsightly line shafts done away 
with, bettering the light and add- 
ing to the convenience of the 


knitting department. 


But the improved appearance 
of the knitting room is not the 
only advantage. The motor 
drive increases the production of 
the machines 10 to 15%, as the 
loss due to belt slippage is entire- 


ly done away with. 


The drive can be attached to a 
Wildman Belt Driven Machine 
in a half hour’s time, by simply 
taking out the old side and slip- 
ping in the new drive -complete. 
No drilling or tapping is neces- 


sary. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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mit any disputes or claims of any nature arising out of 
any transactions between them and foreign merchants 
to a board of arbitration consisting of seven members 
to be mutually agreed upon by the parties directly in- 
terested ; said arbitrators to be selected and to act only 
in accordance with rules and regulations in relation to 
arbitration to be adopted by the Association when ap- 
proved by the president. Be it further 

Resolved, That all associations, firms and individ- 
uals engaged in the manufacture or sale of knitted and 
kindred products be requested to cooperate with the 
Association in furthering the purposes of the forego- 
ing resolution, and that all facilities for availing them- 
selves of these privileges be extended to them. 





Some Views on the High Cost of Living. 


During the past month the question of high living costs 
has oeeupied the center of the stage in publie attention. 
Newspapers have reported much evidence secured by federal 
officials and in the meantime the War Department, under an 
aet of Congress, has been selling army supplies stored in 
different sections of the country. 


An investigator connected with the knit goods industry, 
deciding to secure some opinions on this important question, 
eondueted a series of interviews and sent out a number of 
letters among the manufacturers of the United States seek- 
ing their opinions. The result of this investigation proves 
it is easier to arrive at reasons for the high cost of living 
than to prescribe a safe and practical method by which the 
cost ean be reduced. This is revealed in the declarations of 
persons of national repute in the knitting industry—per- 
sons who are known for cool judgment as business men, 
students of conditions and their causes and possessed of the 
faculty of diagnosing a trade or economic situation, and 
withal credited with sineerity and honesty of purpose. 

In dealing with cause there is little difference of opinion 
and in the main there is unanimity of opinion as to the 
remedy for the disturbed conditions. Practically all who 
submitted to an interview agreed that the high eost is du 
to lessened production and inereased extravagance. ‘“W: 
must produce more or consume less or do both, or con 
tinue to suffer the consequences of not doing one or the 
other,” says the executive of an internationally known hos 
iery company. In his factory there has been a 20 per 
cent decrease in production by reason of the substitution 
of the eight-hour day, and an increase of 25 per cent in 
labor cost. The increase in the cost to the consumer, it 
is held, is fully 50 per cent because of the shorter work 
day. During the operations of the federal child labor law, 
(which was declared unconstitutional) when there was need 
for the services of every man, woman and child, production 
fell off. 

In the ovinion of this mill executive, the government 
led off in establishing the eight-hour day and boosting wages. 
as was done in the construction of the training camps and 
employment in shipyards, munitions factories and in prac- 
tically every establishment devoted to supplying the im- 
mediate necessities for prosecuting the war. 

The estimated decrease in production beeause of shorter 
work davs varies in the interviews from 20 to 25 per cent. 
There also has been a falling off due to the disinelination 
of highly-paid mill help to turn off maximum production in 
even the shorter day, their earnings being so large that 
they are satisfied with 75 per cent of what the earnings 
would be for full time five and one-half days of 8 hours 
each per week. In one mill it is shown, where a bonus is 
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paid to workers who complete the week, some few opera- 
tives quit work Friday evenings and thus lose not only 
he bonus but also the wage for Saturday to noon. 

It is evident this attitude is encouraged by ill-advised 
labor union agitators as disclosed in an utterance by an 
official of a machinists’ organization, who is quoted as say- 
ing at a meeting in Philadelphia a few days ago, “To keep 
pace with mounting prices labor must demand and receive 
higher pay and shorter hours.” His cheering audience let 
it be known that labor would not be satisfied with even a 
44-hour week, 

One of the manufacturers interviewed urging serious con- 
siderations of the problem of curbing the process of in- 
flation, says he believes the manufacturers could “render 
a patriotic service to the country by cutting down their 
profits for the next six months.” Of all the profiteers, he 
says, none equal the dealers in agricultural products, who 
exact “more blood money” than any other element. 

When soliciting the interviews the following questions 
were submitted: 

What is the cause of the high cost of living? 

How shall the high eost of living be reduced ? 

What is the per centum increase in the cost of labor since 
1915? 

What is the per centum decrease in cost of production 
since 1915 by reason of the shorter work day, lessened 
efficiency and the attitude of organized labor toward re- 
striecting production ? 

Some of the replies or extracts therefrom follow: 

“Tt appears to us that the only way in which we can 
lower the price of goods is by making them more plenti- 
ful, produce more and consume less, or accept the con- 
sequences just as we have them. 

“There is absolutely no doubt about the existence of a 
genuine shortage in hosiery. We believe the entire textile 
industrv is suffering from a similar shortage due to re- 
duction in output. 

“Tf the manufacturers of the country had intentionally 
eombined together for the purpose of producing a shortage, 
how better could they have accomplished it than by simply 
eutting down the hours of employment and running their 
mills part time? 

“Two important factors combined in conjunction with 
the operation of the draft at a most inopportune time in 
radically curtailing production. The first of these was the 
adoption by many textile mills of the country of the eight 
hour day in place of the ten hour dav. This alone made 
an important reduction in output wherever adopted of 
fully 20 per cent and at the same time increased the direct 
labor cost by 25 per cent and the overhead cost by an even 
larger per cent. The transition from a ten hour day basis 
to an eight hour day basis has of itself made an increase 
of 50 per cent in the price to the consumer over and above 
the inerease due to general rise in labor costs on all com- 
modities and all operations throughout the industrial strue 
ture. 

“The second important factor in reducing production was 
the enactment of the Child Labor Law, which, though most 
desirable under normal conditions, arrived upon the scene 
just at the moment when the necessities of war required 
the very maximum production by every plant and every 
man. woman and child available. 

“The untimely happening of these two events greatly 
exaggerated the shortage of merchandise already made 
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for all = = are offered you, not as an experiment, but as the concrete expression 
== of a most important part of a MARKING SYSTEM, which is the 


result of many years’ investigation and experience. The machine— 


*- 
4 . . 
J forking as well as the system—represents the matured ideas of marking ex- 
a . 


perts—and therefore can be used with a feeling of complete 


Purposes a confidence. 


At present, National Marking Machines 
are being used with signal advantage in the 
\ following plants, mills, laundries and in- 


stitutions— 


| , \ \ ¥ Mill Village Laundries 


\\ 


use them for marking linens. 


Cotton Mills and Finishing Plants 


? use them for marking finished goods with the brand name and trade- 
mark. 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing 
Plants chine, iarke ty Rents 


use them for marking goods with seller's brand and trade-mark. 


Knit Goods Plants 


use them for marking the lot, stock, and size numbers on finished gar- 
ments—such as underwear and hosiery. 


Improved No. 8 National They are also used for 


Power Marking Machine. © if d 
Operates like a type- ra pon gg uni rea an — apparel in first-aid hospitals; 
writer. or markin t 

er ing linen supplies of factory restaurants; for marking the Model H-5 Marking Ma- 


linen of the welfare department. chine. Marks by means 
of A ea a NER ST I tA Ta 


Sewing Machine sews a fabric tag on 


National Special Inks 


are used for ALL marking purposes BECAUSE 


they are indelible, flow easily, non-smearing and 


laundry work that can’s be marked 
direct. Also sews patches on union 
suits for reinforcements for button- 
holes. Can be operated at terrific 


a This Rose Label, Tape and Patch 


make a clean-cut mark. speed by inexperienced operator. 


Submit Your Marking Problems to the National Experts. You'll not be 
obligated for the information you'll receive. Address Textile Department of 


The National Marking Machine Co. 


1068 Gilbert Ave. General Office Cincinnati, O. 
New York Office: 40-44 West Fourth St., New York City. 
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serious by the abnormal demands of war conditions. They 
have been the greatest factors in bringing about a real 
shortage. 

“It is doubtful if any of us fully realize the extent to 
which labor enters into cost of production, but when it 
is borne in mind that a dozen pairs of 50 cent hosiery, 
selling to the consumer at $6.00 for the dozen contain only 
about $1.00 worth of raw material, such as raw cotton, basic 
dyestuff chemicals, raw packing materials, ete., and when it 
further borne in mind that even these “so called” raw ma- 
terials, such as raw cotton, dye chemicals, straw for straw- 
board and paper containers, are in turn fully one-half labor 
in their price make-up, it will be seen that probably less 
than 10 per cent of the price to the consumer is made up 
of actual raw material and 90 per cent of the price to the 
consumer is represented by labor, overhead, handling charges 
and transportation, together with a comparatively small 
pereent for actual profit, taxes and similar items. 

“The Government having led off with the eight hour 
day and with the exceedingly high wages paid for con- 
struction in the training eamps, shipyards, munition fac- 
tories and the like, the entire industrial structure has raised 
the wages of labor to what is now approaching the breaking 
point. This advance in wages has not been accomplished by 
any increase in output, but rather an actual decline in out- 
put, and this is where the economic difficulty arises. Dur 
ing the quarter of a century prior to the war, wages had 
advanced considerably but slowly, and, with all the advance 
in invention and improvement in machinery, had kept pace 
and had permitted a greater and greater output per labor 
hour. The sudden rise in wages, however, has been so 
‘rapid that it has not been possible for invention and im- 
provement in mechanical devices to keep pace with it, and 
instead of being accompanied by an increase in output com- 
mensurate with the increase in cost, the output has been 
actually reduced while the cost has enormously increased. 
This situation is economically unsound and surely points 
to the approach of a time when all will have to work hard- 
er or longer in order to meet their living requirements. 
The situation will continue to tighten up unless we produce 
more or consume less or both. 

“Our labor cost has advaneed considerably over 100 
per cent sinee 1915. Our actual output has declined approx 
imately 25 per cent in the same period and we are advised 
that this holds true throughout the country and that som 
mills have fallen off as much as 40 per cent in 
Even the larger New England yarn mills and 


hosiery 
production. 
report production 


the leading silk mills of the country 


from 6624 per cent to 75 per cent of normal. 


“No political hodv ean repeal the law of supply and 
demand. There can be little hope for any permanent head 
way in reducing the cost of living without an inerease in 


production or a reduction in consumption. It appears to 
us that every possible influence should be brought to bear 
toward increasing the production of every plant in the 
and by available means.” 


country every 


“An appreciable reduction of the high cost of living is 
going to be very difficult, if not practically impossible, there 
are so many aneg'es to the situation and so many elements 
eonverging into the main issue that responsibility for this 
eondition is hard to place. I might state without comment 


what T consider the main reasons: an inflated eurrenev: 


the prices paid to the farmer for 
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his produce, and profiteering. Profiteering is a much abused 


word—is misused and misunderstood. Every producer hon- 
estly realizes that the common welfare of his government; 
his business, and the interests of the people at large de- 
mands that he dispose of his wares at such a price as will 
yield an income equal in all respects to that realized under 
pre-war conditions. With taxes so high and efficient labor 
so scarce, one can readily see the cost of living is increased 
probably 50 per cent due to these last two conditions. J 
would think the cost of living could be materially decreased 
by removing some part of the income tax, and arrive at 
a better understanding between producer and consumer.” 

“We seem to be operating in a period of eonstant in- 
until the 


world is eaught up with the shortage of goods and materials, 


flation,” says a Wisconsin manufacturer, “and 
occasioned by lack of production during the war, I see no 
practical way in which our present living cost ean be re 
duced, 

“T believe that it would be much saner on the part of 
the yarn manufacturers if they adopted a moderate course 
on prices. At the present time, every commodity that w 
luy has inereased in price and J see no way in which we ean 
do our bit in reducing the prices of hosiery and under- 
wear, 

“In Wisconsin, recently, the minimum wage law went 
into effect and we also have been forced to adopt the eight 
hour law. All of these things necessarily increase our eosts 
without increasing our production. 

“We feel that the hosiery and underwear industries will 
liave to ride with the rest of the industries and get high 
enough prices to justify operating at a profit with the pres- 
ent cost of labor and material. Last year the Government 
purchased tremendous quantities of merehandise and of 
course this year, they are purchasing none. Export trade 
at the present time is taking a tremendous amount of mer- 
chandise and if they are able to finance the payments of this, 
[ see no reason why this inflated condition should not last 
at least two vears.” 

The following is from a manufacturer well known in the 
councils of hosiery mill executives: 

This 


labor foes into the production oft food and elothing, (which 


“Fully 90 per eent of the cost of living is labor. 


are the principal items of the cost of living) from the 


tilling of the soil To the finished produet, also the stripping 
of the quarry, doing dead or development work on mines, 


ete. The demands of labor, through labor union leaders, 


eatered to and helped by politicians, does more to make for 


high eost of living than any other cause. These demands of 
1] 


eourse include short hours as well as high wages, and a 


ereat part of the laboring element cannot stand prosperity; 


} 


hence, when they get paid more money than it costs them 


to live, it makes for inefficiency as well as less production, 


as instead of working six days a week they will lay off when 


they please. Some of them only work three days a week, 


as they make enough money to keep them the other three 


days without W rk, and, because ot the short ours, the 
supply of labor is short, which makes the laboring elass 
indifferent, knowing thev can get a job elsewhere if thev are 
so inclined. 

‘The only thing T can see that will stop the inflatior 
merchandise of all kinds is the falling off in demand. As 


long as the demand is greater than the supply the high 


cost will continue, but when thi 
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It secures a uniform length; 
No disfigurement of goods; 
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Results obtained with and with- the product; 
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Paramount Forms increase the selling value of your 
merchandise, and in addition make a large saving in 
labor, steam, floor-space and improve factory conditions. 


Your have the option of the three following plans a 
for installing Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms: ig 
(1) A flat monthly rental; (2) a per hundred dozen 
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supply the cost of living will likely be reduced, and not un- 
til then.” 

An executive of a very large mill in New York state, 
evidently favorably located as to help, writes: 

“Tt is our opinion the high prices are due to the fact 
that there is more money than goods, and that high prices 
will stay with us until the proportions are reversed. 

“The wage increase in this neighborhood has been ap- 
proximately 50 per cent since 1915. We find little dif- 
ference in the efficiency of help, and in our ease none 01 
the shortage in production is due to union restriction. 

“The shorter work day probably will curtail production 
about 20 per cent. As compared with 1915 the production 
cost of textiles in this vicinity has increased about 80 per 
eent.” 

“The shorter work day and higher wage are operating as 
a double header in increasing eost of production,” coneludes 
a Pennsylvania hosiery manufacturer operating one of the 
better known mills of the state. Continuing he says: 

“With the reduction in working hours there also is an 
inclination among many employees to do less work per 
hour. Thus we add doubly to the overhead. Hosiery manu- 
facturers are not profiteering, and I believe they would court 
an investigation by Congress, in order to be set right before 
the public. Their margin of profit I believe to be less than 
that upon which it is safe to do business. 

“Some of the advances in raw material, I believe, are 
not warranted. The increased cost of labor and cotton 
certainly do not, in my judgment, justify the present prices 
of ply and mercerized yarns. To me it seems the manu- 
facturers of the raw material which we consume are profit- 
eering—not in carded coarse yarns, perhaps, 

“The high cost of foodstuffs was brought about by the 
price set upon wheat by the government during the war. 
High-priced wheat meant high prices for corn, oats, hay and 
everything that goes into the feeding of livestock, from 
which we derive our meat. High-priced stock means high 
prices for milk, butter and cream; high cereals lead to 
high prices for chickens and eggs. 

“But there is another side: Butter at 70 cents a pound 
and a laborer’s wages $4 a day really is no higher than when 
it was 40 cents and the man was receiving $2. In fact, 
the maximum advance in foodstuffs has been about 100 per 
eent., while wages have been increased anywhere from 150 
to 300 per cent., and the end is not in sight. 

“Tt seems to me the remedy for the situation complained 
of lies not in legislation but in arriving at a common agree- 
ment among the people to be willing to give and iake, one 
of the policies for which we fought in the late war. So long 
as labor, which in the abstract produces everything, takes the 
stand, ‘Now is my day; I will get all I ean and give as little 
as possible in return,’ the social unrest and high-ecost-of-li\ 


ing problems will remain to be solved.” 





The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
have a bulletin containing three charts giving the relations 
jn any shaft between power, shaft diameter, torsional stress 
and speed. Four examples are given in the bulletin show- 
ing the method of use for the chart. The examples are to 
determine the shaft diameter; to determine the torsional 
stress; to determine the speed; and to determine the power. 
This is Bulletin No. 22, and a copy will be cheerfully fur 
nished any engineer upon request. 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 


Arrangements have been completed by the Modern Text- 
ile Company, Harrisburg, Pa., for the construction of a 
new two-story plant, about 35 x 80 feet, at 1815 Penn Street. 
The works are estimated to cost about $15,000. 

The Conrad Hosiery Company, Ine., New York, has filed 
articles of incorporation with a capital of $25,000 to manu- 
facture hosiery, ete. Robert H. Bergman, Fred A. Wurz 
bach, and Peter Aneff, 368 East One Hundredth and Fifty- 
fifth Street, are the incorporators. 

The National Knitting Company, Royersford, Pa., has 
filed articles of incorpération with a capital of $40,000 to 
manufacture knit goods, ete. William A. Mowrer is the 
principal ineorporator. 

The Bamberger-Reinthal Company, operating knitting 
mills at 2621 East Ninth Street, Cleveland, Ohio, las filed 


insman Road and 


plans for the erection of a new pia.* °* 
Grant Avenue, southeast, to provide for increased output. 
It is understood that the strueture will. cost in excess of 
$200,000. Contract has been awarded to the Bolton Pratt 
Construction Company, Columbia Building. 

The Tailor Made Hosiery Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has filed articles of incorporation with a capital of $25,000 
to operate a plant for the manufacture of hosiery. Benja 
min Barron is the principal ineorporator. 

The Twintex Underwear Corporation, Milton. Pa., re- 
cently organized with a capital of $200,000, has eompleted 
negotiations for the purchase of the West Branch Knit- 
ting Company and is planning for immediate operation of 
the plant for the production of mesh and val-briggan under- 
wear. Edward Hecht is president and Henry Myers is 
treasurer. 

Notice of organization has been filed by the United Knit- 
ting Mills, Jersey City, N. J., to operate at 6 Rose Avenue 
for the manufacture of knit goods. Ruaolph W. Bauer, 
60 Warner Avenue, heads the organization. 

The Model Knit Wear Manufacturing Company, Ine., 
New York, has been incorporated with a capital of $200,000 
to manufacture knit goods. Felix Bohm, Jacob Kraus, and 
Samuel H. Blaufeld, 312 West 109th Street, are the incor- 
porators. 

The F. J. Shutts Knitting Company, Ballston Spa, N. 
Y., has completed arrangements for the construction of a 
new four-story brick addition to its loeal plant, about 56 x 
60 feet, to provide for increased eapacity. The structure 
is estimated to cost about $20,000. F. J. Shutts is president. 

The L. I. Knitting Mills, Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
been incorporated with a capital of $15,000 to manufacture 
knit goods, ete. J. and M. Kanefsky and J. Margolies, 234 
Rockling Street, Brooklyn, are the ineorporators. 

The Calvin Knitting Mills, 5127 Lena Street, Philadel 
phia, Pa., is arranging for the rebuilding of the portion of 
its works recently destroyed by fire, and the installation of 
the necessary equipment. It is expected that the work will 
be completed and the mill ready for operation about the 
latter part of September, 

Notice has been filed with the Secretary of State by the 
Glen Knitting Company, Second and Westmoreland Streets. 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of seamless and full-fash 
ioned hosiery, of an increase of its capitalization from $300,- 
000 to $400,000, to provide for proposed expansion. 

The United States Hosiery & Underwear Company, Inc., 
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New York, has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 
to operate a local plant for the manufacture of hosiery, 
underwear, ete. B. Ashinsky, D. Selevan and William Os- 
tar, 880 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, are the incorporators. 

The Gold Mark Knitting Company, Railroad Street, 
Woonsocket, R. I., has completed arrangements for the 
erection of a large new addition to its local mill, to cost 
about $50,000. W. A. MeCarthy is treasurer. 

The Herbert Hosiery Mills, Conshohocken, Pa., are un- 
derstood to be considering plans for the doubling of the 
present capacity of their plant. The company recently com- 
pleted negotiations for the purchase of property at Hector 
and Lime Streets, to be used as a site for the construction of 
a new addition. 

The Buckeye Knitting Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $30,000 to manufacture 
knit goods. J. H. Wieder is the principal inecorporator. 

The Chester Knitting Mills, Chester, Ill., are understood 
to be considering plans for the erection of a new branch 
plant at Millstadt, Ill., to provide for increased capacity. 
The eompany operates works at St. Louis, Mo., Collinsville, 
and Sparta, Il. 

The Shippensburg Knitting Company, Shippensburg, 
Pa., operating a branch plant at Roxbury for the manufact- 
ure of seamless half hose, has filed notice with the Secretary 
of State of the dissolution of the company. 

The Greenville (S. C.) Hosiery Mills are reported plan- 
ning an increase in their capacity. 

The Creseent Knitting Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., will 
build a $4,000 addition to their plant and install additional 
machinery. 

The Monticello, Arkansas, Chamber of Commerce, of 
which Lamar Williams is secretary, proposes the erection of 
a new hosiery mill at Monticello. 

A $100,000 hosiery mill will be built soon in Bristol, Va., 
by James P. Grey, of Johnson City, Tenn., for manufactur- 
ing women’s hosiery. Two fireproof brick buildings of two 
stories each will house the plant. The machinery has al- 
ready been purchased. 

The plant of the Hermitage Knitting Mills Company, of 
Nashville, Tenn., has been purehased by the Davis-Hale- 
Ranson Company, Ine., of the same place. The officers are 
as follows: J. McEwen Ransom, president; W. T. Hale, Jr.. 
vice-president; J. (. Davis, secretary and manager; and A. 
B. Ranson, treasurer. Dyeing and finishing are done at the 
plant. 

It is reported that H. C. Kearns, of High Point, N. C., 
and P. M. Dillon. of Greensboro, will organize the Dillon 
Kearns Underwear Company at High Point, N. C., with a 
eapital of $100,000. 

According to report, a new hosiery mill for Johnston, S. 


(.. is being planned by H. G. Edison. 


Reducing Silk Degumming Costs. 


In a prominent silk piece dyeing mill located at Pater 
son, New Jersey, a special degumming agent 1s used in con- 
junction with soap, the combination resulting in greater 
efficiency and economy. It is claimed by the superintend 
ent of this mill that the special degumming agent has re 
duced their soap cost at least 40 per cent, and because of 
this has made it: possible to employ selected soaps, result- 
ing in a materially improved dyed fabric. 

Ii is further stated that this degumming agent not only 
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facilitates the degumming process, but what is*perhaps more 
important, is the fact that it attacks the gum forcibly and 
releases it in a shorter space of time than where soap is 
used exclusively, without in any way injuring the material 
being degummed. 

The silk degumming agent is being used extensively for 
the degumming of silk in silk piece mixed goods (cotton 
and silk), silk knitted garments and silk hosiery, and judg 
ing from information obtained from the manufacturers of 
this degumming agent, their product is showing the same 
kid of saving wherever. it is employed. 

For the degumming of silk hosiery this agent is used 
alone without the addition of soap. 

The produet in question possesses many distinctive and 
exclusive features owing to the special process which is 
employed in its preparation at the manufacturers’ labora- 
tory and factory. Further information may be secured by 
writing to the Textile Division of L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine., 
262 Pearl Street, New York City, who will gladly furnish 
the name of the silk piece dyeing mill referred to upon 
request. 


Sectional Meeting of Knitters. 


Continually rising costs of production, demand in ex- 
cess of capacity and a generally sold-up condition were 
shown in the reports submitted at the August meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Division of the National Association of Ho 
siery and Underwear Manufacturers, at Hamburg, Pa. None 
of the manufacturers present saw any improvement in the 
labor situation, and caution was urged in making eommit 
ments for either materials or deliveries of the finished pro- 
duet. 

Some of the underwear manufacturers had bought yarns, 
mainly to cover for requirements, running well into the 
first quarter of 1920. None of the hosiery mills represented 
had bought so far ahead. While no one doubted that knit 
goods prices would be as high next year as at present and 
all believed there would be no let-up in demand, it was 
deemed the better course by several speakers to look for 
profits from operation ‘rather than speculation’in yarns 
One manufacturer showed that, having been well covered 
with yarns at the time thev reached the high figures of 
today, he eould have sold and fared better financially than 
by operating the mil!. He chose the latter course for ki ep 
ing his help employed. Just now, he said, he would no 
buy yarns to anything approaching the extent to which | 
contracted before the price advances. 

A speaker operating in knit goods and who has an in 
timate knowledge of German methods for conquering th 
markets, ventured the prediction that if manufacturers j1 
the United States did not virtually corner varns the Ger 


mans would soon be buying to an exfent that would be ee) 


tain to foree prices higher. German manufacturers, he said 
are certain to buy cotton varns here and get started, and ir 
less than one year, the speaker went on, “von will find 
your strongest eon petitors not only I foreign marl 
but right here at hon e. German buvers are her right now 

Not a knitting mill or maehine in Germany, the sn 
continued, was damaged n the slhtest du ne the war 
\ll is in readiness for a complete resumption of manufac} 
rine except a reorganl ine ol worki 2 Torees, w 
were badly shattered ] he nig n2 was Inge or 

His remarks in relation to possible German comp 
tion had the effeet of eausing to he njected into the djs 
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JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood and Cutch Extracts 


Acetate of Chrome 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PARSONS & BARR Providence, R. I. anp aTvanta. cA. 


Southern Agents 


CORTRIG 


METAL TRIG ¢ The Tape Belt For 
It’s Safer to Live in a House Universal Winders 


Covered With 
We have perfected a cotton tape belt for driving 
less Winders 


Cortright Metal Shingles Universal I users , — one vA Cam i : 
- ° ° { pos urge & — of t machines to write us or 
Weather, Fire and Lightning-proos. mples. offer these with our full indorsement 
bes cause shana ve tests have satisfied us of its 
t. 


Write for fullinformation aon anata 
Barber Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Spinning Tape Specialists 


We eI IIE III III II IIIA AKIO 


*SOAPALITE: 
SAVES 


The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co. 
Lockport, N. Y, 


plleihananandh ann inna nanan inna 


GENERAL MACHINE WORKS | | mm) 2 


O } 
| _ 
Y RK, PA. ; ey — = SEVERAL — FEATURES 
i = 3 have been added the 1912” Cloth 
3 : f Cuttin ng, Folding od Winding Ma- 
: a ae eS Es = ee coat 
its lue you. 


|| BONE DRY 
||HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


PROMPT SERVICE——RIGHT PRICES 
1815 E. Boston Avenue, Philadelphia 


FRI IO IO IO te te 


Manufacturers of 


oa saves time, labor, machines and 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery | |i coe | Sagas beg 


two, and you get an extra ap from every bolt of cloth. 
Cylinders and Dials INTEREST 


[t cuts the corners and leads to mere and greater yrefite 
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cussions the question of the danger of undertaking to re- 
strict importations of German dyes through the licensing 
commission such as is contemplated in the Longworth Bill, 
H. R. 8078. If this country shuts out German dyes by any 
such drastic method, it was predicted, Germany will place 
restrictions on the importation of dyes to the United States, 
and “will use her colors in beating you in markets in which 
some of you are now selling.” England, it was asserted, 
some months after the war started sent very large quanti- 
ties of rubber into Germany in exchange for dyes, and more 
recently, before the cessation of hostilities, brought in Ger- 
man needles. The upshot of the discussion of the dye li- 
eensing commission subject was the adoption of the follow- 
ing without a dissenting vote: 

Resolved, That we, the Pennsylvania Division of the 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers. in meeting assembled this ninth day of 
August. 1919, oppose the passage by Congress of House 
Bill 8078 (the Longworth Bill), unless the provision 
for the creation of a dye licensing commission be elimi- 
nated, and ; 


Resolved. That we recommend that adequate pro- 
tection be given to the dye industry of the United 
States by protective tariff instead of a licensing com- 
mission. 

Some of the underwear manufacturers, who are not 
consumers of dyes, at the outset were apparently little in- 
terested in the commission proposal, but when the question 
was squarely put, “Would vou rather buy the bleach and 
chemicals which you use, in the open market, subject to 
proper customs duties, than go before a commission and 
ask permission to import such commodities if unobtainable 
here?” there was instant unanimity in favor of the resolu- 
tion, partieularly after one speaker had pointed out that 
any measure adversely affecting the hosiery or other textile 
interests could not but have a like effect on underwear. 

Reverting to the movement inaugurated some months ago 
by the Pennsylvania knitting manufacturers for a standard- 
ization of eolors and paper box sizes, it was decided to take 
no further action, as it was felt nothing was to be gained 
by pursuing the subject further. 

A knit goods operator speaking on the prices of mer- 
cerized yarns, said that on the basis of present quotations 
it would be necessary to advance 220 needle hosiery to 
$5.50 a dozen if manufacturers were to have a safe margin 
over cost. 

Mercerized yarn prices have reached unwarranted levels, 
was the opinion of several speakers, who directed attention 
to a margin of about 70 cents over 60s 2-ply warps for mer- 
eerizing. There were intimations that somewhere there is 
profiteering, an allegation which, it was held, eannot truth- 
fully be laid to knit goods manufacturers. 

It was thought coarse counts of yarns showed no evi- 
dence of profiteering by spinners. In defense of the latter 
it was stated by a spinners’ representative that what ap- 
peared to be exorbitant prices for mercerized and fine counts 
of peeler was due entirely to demand. “Some of you gen- 
tlemen,” the speaker continued, “questioned the advisability 
of buying yarns into next year. I very much doubt whether 
spinners are any more eager to sell than you are to buy.” 

This led one manufacturer to remark aside that a varn 
merchant with whom he had but recently made a contract 
showed not the slightest hesitancy about accepting a sub- 
stantial order for 26s southern frame spun earded. 

Getting back to mercerized hosiery, an operator said 
the demand was entirely due to the high prices for silks and 
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the depletion of the market. He went so far as to express 
the opinion that, with distributors buying heavily of mer 
cerized, silks eventually must show a decline in priee, and 
if mercerized continued to advance, he predicted also that 
the better grades of soft cotton goods will be in greater de 
mand. He thought the trade already had run down the 
gamut of cotton hosiery. ; 

Reference to high prices brought out a flow of thought 
as to the cause. The responsibility for high cost of produe 
tion was divided between labor and spinners. At least 50 
per cent being charged to labor in the demands of the union 
for increased pay and shorter work days. This raised the 
question of the probable effect of the attitude of the rail- 
road employees, “1,500,000 of whom assume to dictate to 
the population of 115,000,000,” it was stated. The meeting 
looked with disfavor on the proposal for turning the sail 
roads over to the government, with the employees, without 
any investment in the roads, taking a part in the manage- 
ment and still in position to undertake to dictate to the en- 
tire management through threats of strike. The meeting 
adopted the following in enthusiastic fashion: , 


W hereas, An experience of many months in the op 
eration of the railroads by the federal government has 
resulted in decreased efficiency of operation higher 
rates of transportation, a deterioration and deprecia 
tion of the roadhbeds and rolling stock and an additional 
billion dollar taxation levied on the people, now there 
fore, be it 
: Resolved, That we, the Pennsylvania Division of the 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers, in meeting assembled this ninth day of Aug- 
use, 1919, believe it to he the duty of the people of the 
United States, for their protection and security as a 
whole, to bring to bear all possible pressure in an ef. 
fort to prevent the passage by Congress of the Plumb 
Bill. 

tesolved, That we urge upon Congress to enact at 
the present session of Congress suitable laws to discon 
tinue the operation of the railways by the federal gov 
ernment and to pass constructive legislation for the 
regulation and protection of the rights of the users and 
the private owners of the railways of the country. 





Greases and Oils. 

Commercial lubricating greases are oils held in a more 
or less solidified form by means of a dense fatty substance, 
and range in consistency all the way from that of hard 
tallow to soft butter, depending upon the amount of mineral 
lubricating oil incorporated during their manufacture. 

In general, the advantages of grease over oil are clean- 
liness, economy and reliability. Of course, each has fields 
of service that the other cannot enter, but for ordinary 
purposes, grease is to be preferred. It does not drip and 
create a fire risk, it requires less attention, supply duets 
are less hable to become clogged, it is easy to apply and 
there is less waste. Greases shauld always be selected that 
have the lowest viscosity permissible for the work to be 
done. 

Heavy, slow moving paris need a grease that will not 
squeeze out, whereas light, high speed bearings require the 
more fluid lubricant. Then, too, one must consider the 
range of temperatures encountered, whether the parts are 
exposed to water, the design of bearings and all other con 
ditions that may affect the problem. 

Dixon’s greases are manufactured with various grades 
of graphite and combine the advantages of oil with those 
of grease, and it is imporiant that the proper one be se- 
lected for each requirement. 
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Two New Catalogs. 


The Wildman Manufacturing Company, Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, has recently issued two new catalogs enti- 
“Cireular Knitting Machinery for Underwear and 
‘and “Cireular Ribbing Machinery—Ribbers.” In 
salled to some of the new features 

have been perfected within the 


individual direci 


tled 
Sweaters’ 
the former, attention ‘is « 
ind developments which 


last two years. Among 
eonnected motor drive; new four-color striping machin® 


these are the 


for bathing suits and jerseys, and vibrating dog attae.- 
ment for large rib machines and extra large body machines 


from 30 inches to 36 inches in diameter. This catalog con- 


tains 40 pages and is illustrated with photographs of some 
of the produets of the company. 

The second eatalog also contains 40 pages and shows 
views of the automatic ribbers, attachments, ete., manufact- 


ured by the company. In both catalogs, which will no doubt 
be mailed to interested readers upon request, each machine 


a distinctive style letter or combinati a 


is designated by : 
of letter and number, and under each style is listed a brief 


description of the machine, its uses and special features. 





Convenience, Safety and Eye Comfort. 
An efficient @onvenience for every day use in factories, 
mills, machine shops, foundries, garages, power plants or 
sheps of any kind, is the Flexco split handle reflector port- 


able lamp guard, a product of the Flexible Steel Lacing 


Company of Chicago. 
In every plant there are innumerable places which make 


the need of an efficient portable electric light imperative. 
In engine pits, under machines and automobiles, in ware- 


house pits—places not lighted under ordinary circumstances 
the Flexco split handle portale carries the light safely and 


Tue “Fuexco” Spitir HANDLE LAMP GUARD. 


handily. This new product eliminates fire hazard because 
it does away with the careless use of torches and lighted 


matehes in out-of-the-way places where a light is often 
needed. 


The three advantages of 
(1) taking the light where wanted because it is portable, 


this ingenious eontrivance 


(2) protecting the bulb from breakage, (3) reflecting the 
light away from the eyes of the toward the work to 
make it an indispensable convenience for 


user 


be illuminated 


every shop, garage, plant, ete., where light is needed in 


unusual places. 

The guard is made of xpanded steel, well-coated with 
is adjusted by means of screws, and 
It elamps over the 
The 


tin. The split handle 
hase. 


the guard as a 


an extension or drop cord without re-wiring. 


hinges with 


soeket ot 


grooves_in the split handle. 


ord rufis through the 


The Sanitary Engineering Company of Charlotte, N. 


awarded the contract for the installation of 
tank sewage disposal outfits, for the 
Mills Co. All of the operatives’ 


ipped with an 


C., have been 


300 individual septic 


Carolina Cotton & Woolen 


ndividual 


homes in this village are to lh. 


sewage disposal outfit 
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To Build Mammoth Plant. 


The Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, manufacturers 
of valves and engineering appliances, has announced its 
intention to greatly increase and improve its manufactur- 
ing facilities by building a complete new plant. The site 
selected for the undertaking comprises about seventy acres 
of land in Carthage, a suburb of the city of Cincinnati, 
directly on the Toledo Division of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern Railroad. The location selected is not far 
distant from the center of the city, is in the heart of one 
of the manufacturing sections of the city, where labor is 
plentiful and facilities for the handling of incoming and 
outgoing freight are ideal. 

Plans for the erection of the new building are being 
prepared by capable engineers, and it is expected that work 
on the new structure will be started within the next few 


months. The undertaking will represent an outlay of ap- 


proximately $2,000,000. 

The welfare of the employees has been given special 
consideration. A piece of land of about eight acres, lying 
directly opposite the land upon which the main plant is to 
be located, has been reserved as a recreation center, upon 


which will be erected an assembly hall, club rooms, base ball 


grounds, tennis courts, swimming pool, ete. Upon this site 


will also be erected a dining room capable of accommodating 
one thousand employees at one time. 

The Lunkenheimer Company moved to its present loéa- 
tion in North Fairmount, Cincinnati, about the year 1900, 
the plant then comprising two manufacturing buildings, 
since which time many additional buildings have been ereet- 
ed. Having outgrown its present plant, being sorely in 
need of additional manufacturing facilities, and there being 
no more property available in the North Fairmount section, 
the company determined that the best plan was to acquire 
acreage property, with a view to providing for the future, 
as well as present, necessary expansion. The new plant, 
when completed, will contain about three times as much 
floor space as now used by the company. 

Arrangements are being made so that there will be no 
interruption to the business of the company while the build- 
ing operations are in progress, nor while the task of moving 


into the new plant is under way. 


The Greenville Textile Supply Co. has been organized 


at Greenville, S. C., with a eapital stock of $100,000 and 
will do a general textile mill supply business, as well as act 
as manufacturers’ distributors for some of the leading ma- 
ehine and supply firms of the couniry. W. T. MeLeod, 
president of the Charlotte Leather Belting Co. of Char- 
lotte, N. C., will be president of the new Greenville firm, 
and H. O. Wallaee will be secretary, treasurer and general 
Mr. Wallace recently succeeded G. G. Slaughter 
large group 


Inanager. 
as general purchasing agent for a 
n the South, from which position he resigns to 
Mr. Wallace was for many years 


of mills 


located i 
take up this new work. 
connected with the mill supply department of the Sullivan 
C., and is thoroughly ex- 
The Greenville Text- 


Hardware Co., at Anderson, S. 
perienced and has a host of friends. 
i'e Supply Co. has seeured a warehouse which gives them 


more than 25,000 square feet of floor space, and they pro- 
pose to carry in stock an ample supply of all kinds of text 


ile mill supplies. 
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strength in goods. 


at your mill. 
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All Up-to-date Mills 


are using or investigating E. B. G. Liquid Chlorine—the only 
100% efficient bleaching agent. 
It insures the whitest possible bleach, without sacrifice of 


It is of uniform quality—99.98% pure. 

It is easier to handle than bleaching powder. 
It contains no sediment or sludge. 
It is more efficient, requires less labor and shows a consider- 
able saving in freight charges. 
It meets the demands of modern mill methods. 

Send for full particulars and let us arrange for demonstration 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS COMPANY 


Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 
PLANT: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Main Office: 18 East Forty-First Street, New York City 


See our exhibit at the Fifth National Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Armory, Chicago,Weck of Sept. 22. 
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Coliseum and First Regiment Shipped in Handy 
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Automatic Stock Dryer for Wool, Cotton, Hair, Linters, Rags, With 
Patented Spirally Woven Sectional Wire Cloth Conveying Apron 





Automatic Yarn Drying and Conditioning Machine 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk, Linen or Jute Yarns 


“HURRICANE” DRYERS 


The “‘Hurricane’’ Line of Drying Machinery Includes 


Automatic Loop Dryers Automatic Raw Stock 


For Underwear, Toweling, Piece Dryers 
Goods, Silks, Plushes, etc. Single ard Multipl< Apron 
Types fo. Wool, Cotton 


Linters, Hair, Flax, 
etc 


Continuous Piece Carbon- 


a Machi 
ee Automatic Raw Stock 


Carbonizing Machines 


Automatic Yarn Dryers 


For Cotton, Worsted, Tuts, Silk 
and Artific’al Silk Yarns 


Automatic Yarn Drying 


and Conditioning Machines for 
al! kinds of Yarn 


Truck Dryers for Yarn 
Dyed or Cones 


Truck Dryers for Yarn 
Tape, Braid, etc. 


Hosiery Dryers 


A “Hurricane” Dryer for Every Material 
Complete Equipments for 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Drying. 


Send for illustrated Catalogs. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Company 


Main Office and Works 
Stokley Street above Westmoreland 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Office 
53 State Street 
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The American Automatic Underwear Press. 


is The American Automatic 
Underwear and Sweater Press 


lowers Production costs in spite 
of higher wages and shorter hours 


In spite of shortened hours and mounting wages, the 
American Automatic Underwear and Sweater Press low- 


ers finishing room costs. It turns out more work with less 


labor and gives the garment a better finish. 

This Press imparts to underwear, sweaters, knit bathing 
suits and similar goods that smooth, well finished appear- 
ance that “‘sells the eye.” It makes your product stand 
out from the mass. It increases its sales value. 

The practicability of this Press is evidenced by the large 
number of them in use—some manufacturers using as 
many as sixteen. 

You should have this Press in your mill. The complete 
facts are highly interesting. Writing for them puts you 
under no obligation. Do this now. 


The American Laundry Machinery Ciiiens 


Specialty Department, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of the Rotary Hosiery Press--- 
Textile Dryer---Hydro-Extractors---Rotary Fulling 


and Dyeing Machines. 
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Scientifically Self-Balanced 


that expresses it—the word SCIENTIFIC as applied to the 


manner of design and operation of the Self-Balancing feature 


of the 


Tolhurst Extractors 








This self-balancing feature permits 


safer handling of unbalanced loads 


at high speed. Gravity is the con- 


trolling factor—no springs, rubber 


cushions or other complicated de- 


vices being employed. 


Tolhurst Extractors are unapproached for 





continuous and exacting service. 


They are 
recognized as the standard of efficiency and 


durability for all classes of textile work. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Troy, 


Southern Rep. 
Fred H. White, 
Reatty Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Established 1852. 


Western Rep., 
John S. Gage, 
Hartford Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 





New York 


New York Office: 111 Broadway. 


Candian Rep., 
W. J. Westaway Co., 
Sun Life Bldg., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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PROCTOR SHRINKING MACHINE FOR CLOTH 
Showing Some of the Side Panels Removed 








“THOROUGH and COMPLETE SHRINKAGE” 


HE concensus of opinion on the new Proctor Shrinking Machine is ex- 

pressed in the above quotation. Nationally known concerns who have 
had experience with this machine are absolutely satisfied that they obtain more 
thorough and complete shrinkage with a Proctor Shrinking Machine than by 
any other previous method they have tried. 


The Proctor way is the most efficient and economical way to shrink woolen 
cloth, olive drab cotton, shirting, etc. Everything from overcoatings to linings 
have been run through the Proctor Shrinking Machine with equally satisfying 
results. 


” EVERY KIND 


Gp? OF 
POS VERS ROS TEXTILE. NEED 


LARGE roll of cloth passes through the Proctor Shrinking Machine in 5 to 8 minutes, 
as compared with 12 to 18 hours required by other methods. The labor of three to 
six men is saved, depending on the methods now used. Also three-quarters to five-sixths 
less space is required for the operation. What's more, the cloth does not hang in tre- 
mendously long loops. In the Proctor Shrinking Machine there is no tension on the 
wet material while it is drying,—the loops are short and preserve the natural quality 


of the goods. 


PROCTOR Shrinking Machine in your plant will pay for itself in a surprisingly 
short time. It increases production and gives uniform results. 


NVESTIGATE. Submit details of your operations to us and we will promptly advise 
you as to what can be done. The only obligation is ours. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


wWrying Machine Specialists. 
Seventh Street and Tabor Road. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. CHARLOTTE, N. C. PROVIDENCE, B. I. 
Hearst Building. Realty Building. Howard Building. 
HAMILTON, ONT., CAN., W. A. Westaway Co., Sun Life Bldg. 
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Calender (Three Roll) for Cotton Piece Goods 


Tis the finishing that often mars or 
makes the selling value of a fabric, 
consequently finishing machinery _ has 


assumed vital importance in_ textile 
production. 


As specialists of a hundred years’ ex- 
perience,» we have learned much _ that 
should prove of value under today s stren- 
uous conditions. And well be glad to 
share our knowledge with you if you 
desire it. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1820 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Frank Hemingway, |nc. 


115 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Dyestuffs Intermediates Chemicals 


Victoria Blue B. Direct Black 
Crystal Violet Conc. Direct Blue 2B 
Sulphur Blue Direct Navy Blue 
Sulphur Black Direct Sky Blue 
Benzo Purpurine Direct Fast Yellow 
Congo Red Chrysamine 
Chrysophenine 


We Will Be Glad to oe Our 
Friends at the Fifth National 
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3) “TAG” Self 0 4) | Exposition of Chemical Indust 
A xposition o emical .Industries, 
RB oes 2 COLISEUM 
2 \ - ) 
4| T Controllers|4 : 
 lemperature Controllers(c) || pooths Nos. 19-20 Chicago, Ill. 
’ 7) 
A for size boxes, dye kettles, etc., are so (A Week of September 22nd. 
= simple to operate and so positive in ac- & 
T tion, that even an inexperienced attend- |7T 
G ant can obtain wniform results with prac- LG nae 
T tically no labor or attention. T) 
\G) “Set it and forget it” describes the |G! 
.. situation because all the operator need (S) BOSSON & LANE 
a| virtually do is to “‘set’’ the controller for ta 
ra the desired temperature and ‘‘forget it.” A Manufacturing Chemists 
[T] There are no fluctuating temperatures—-no ‘i 
'G| imperfectly sized warps or streaky and = ; 
A poorly dyed cloth, ete. t) Specializing 
A | 
LG} No compressed air or other auxili- G. : 
~) ary motive power is required and—dueto /(®) in 
A the fact that the ‘‘TAG”’ automatically re- A 
<=  spondstothe slightest tendency towards a © BLEACHING 
~| temperature change, spoilage and oper- |J 
LG) ating costs are reduced considerably. S DYEING 
‘A If a ‘‘Set it and forget it’’ iy SIZING 
> situation interests you, ask © AND 
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Works and Office 
Atlantic, Massachusetts 









TEMPERATURE ENGINEERS 
18-88 ThirtyThird St. Brooklyn.NY. 
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“BRETON” 
MINEROL ‘F” 


For Cotton Yarns 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 








ARGENT DRYERS mark progress in Drver Development comparable to that 
made in other fields of mechanical endeavor. 






They are favored with a natural preference because they are designed on basic 
principles of air circulation, conveying, and general drying apparatus construction, 
which have had the approval of discriminating mill men and drying engineers for 
many years. 


In the 


Sargent Dryer 


these principles have been 
combined and _ refined, 
making a complete ma- 
ehine which is unexcelled. 

















For drying cotton, lint- 
ers, wool, hair, flax and 
other classes of raw ma- 
terial. 


C. G. SARGENT SONS Corp, °*4uzeV""= 


FRED H. WHITE, Soathern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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AVON is a solvent for the textile in- 
Z dustry. It can be used on all kinas of 

animal and vegetable fibre with abso 
lutely no injurious effect on the fibre or the 
receptacle in which it is used. 

The knit goods trade particularly are con- 
stantly troubled with oil spots, dirt and 
graphite, some mills getting as high as 30% 
spots in hosiery, while the underwear man 
ufacturer is almost as badly off. 

Soap will remove light vegetable oils, but 
is not satisfactory for the mineral oils and 
is worse than useless for graphite. 





Zavon is the natural solvent for such 
foreign matter, It contains one of the most 
powerful solvents known, and its action on 
fats, oils, and waxes is almost instantaneous. 
Zavon will reduce your spot account 99% at 
a very slight cost. It gives a better hand 
and body to the goods than any other similar 
product in use today and the unevenness of 
shade to the finished dyed fabric due to im- 
proper circulation and penetration is reduced 
to a minimum where Zavon is used in the 
preparatory treatment. 

We shall be glad to furnish a sample for 
trial on request. 


ZAVON, inc.,413 Baltic St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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The Grasselli Chemical Company 





““Dyestuff Department’’ 
Works at Grasselli, N. J. 


Albany, N. Y. Formerly Owned by 
Providence, R. I. The Bayer Co., Inc. 


SULPHUR COLORS: Black, Blue, Brown, Green 
Direct Cotton Colors, Acid and Chrome Colors 


MONOPOL OIL 





Bichromate of Soda Sodium Sulphide 


Zinc Dust, Chemicals and Acids 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


pi vince th aailuie's. Aad Saab lee He. ee hoe ee , 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Cleveland 
Detroit New Orleans 


The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Limited 


Toronto Hamilton Montreal 


PSOE FeRAM aa i TO 


STOCKS CARRIED AT ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS 
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This booklet, Sizing Hints for the Practical S lasher-Man, by Dr. William R. Cathcart, 
Technical Director of the Textile Department of the Corn. Products Refining Company, 
first appeared at the Southern Textile Exposition at Greenville, S. C., in May, 1919. The 
very favorable comment which this publication has received and the numerous requests for 
copies show that the Textile Manufacturers attach more than a passing interest to the subject 
matter contained therein. In many cases officers and superintendents have asked for several 


copies to be distributed among the men actually engaged in the manufacturing operations. 


We desire to take this means of going on record that we are heartily in accord with the idea 
of making the information accessible to all interested and will gladly forward free of charge 
copies of Sizing Hints to Mill Officials, Superintendents and Operatives on receipt of requests 
for the same. 


Corn Products Refining Company 


17 Battery Place, New York 


Starch 
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Sulphogene Blacks 
GX, BX, AX 
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Sulphur Blacks are among the most important 
dyestuffs used in the cotton industry for obtaining fast 
blacks. In purchasing these products cotton manufac- 
turers and dyers should give careful consideration to 
the following features now offered in the Sulphogene 
Blacks being manufactured by this company on a very 
large scale. 
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HADE—tThe range of shades offered is such as to = : 
satisfy the various requirements—fora greenish cast, Si 


roe 


Sulphogene Black GX, fora bluish cast, Sulphogene ax i 
Black BX, and for a reddish cast, Sulphogene Black AX. ~ 





Anno ernete neers tnsans eenehehenebhesenehebesnensnen: 


@ Quality—The entire manufacturing process is under 
thorough laboratory control, thusinsuring, in every delivery, 
absolute uniformity in strength and shade, and freedom 
from those properties likely to cause tendering of materials 
or spontaneous combustion. 
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@ Quantity—This product is being manufactured in suf- 
ficient quantity to furnish immediate and ample supplies for Ped 
all requirements and at all times. =] 


MCMC MI 
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@| Price—The price is based on the current cost of raw 
materials and production. It is fixed as low as possible 

in order to secure the widest sale and to retain and increase 

the economies resulting from large scale manufacture. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Dyestuffs Sales Dept.- 
Wilmington ee Delaware 


NONE 
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: = Branch Offices: 

: = New York Boston Providence 
. i Philadelphia Chicago 

7 22 Charlotte, N. C. 
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CENTRAL DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL . CO. 


~ COTTON 


DYESTUFFS 


METZ; 
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A. METZ. & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
122 Hudson St., New York 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
Providence Montreal San Francisco Atlanta 
PRODUCTS: 


Dyestuffs, Colors, latermediates, Sizing 
and Finshing Materials, Etc. 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Sizing and Finishing Materials 
PRODUCED BY 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Dyestuffs and Intermediates 
PRODUCED BY 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Conserve the Cotton 


Cotton costs too much to be scrapped on account of oil spots, 
uneven dyeing and tender bleached goods. 


The Remedy 


HYDROXY 


SS TRADE MARK ES REGISTERED Ce SC 


KIER OIL 


Dissolves the natural oils and waxes in cotton, also combines 
with the mineral oil stains from the machines, making the oil 
soluble and easily boiled out before bleaching and dyeing— 
thereby reducing the amount of seconds and waste. 


produces even shades—because the oils and waxes are removed 


allowing the dye to penetrate evenly. 


Hydroxy Black Developing Oil—as a final 
finish removes.the Bronzy Color, makes a 
deep rich color and helps the hosiery 
boarder. 


Kali Chlorine Neutralizer, the superior 
anti-chlor, prevents tender bleached goods. 
Saves you money from spoiled material. 
Some day you will need it badly. 


Hydroxy Turkey Red Oil—a sulphonated 
oil made with Laboratory Precision. 
Should be used in your Sulphur Dye bath 
to level the shade. 


For the Hussong Machine—our Softening 


paste is made especially, it will not break 


up. 


ACETATE OF SODA. 


1404-1410 
N. Front Street 


be FACTURING 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


= Wetting out or boiling out in Hydroxy Kier Oil before dyeing 
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Fast Colors for Cotton 


Now Produced in America 


Indigo N. A. C. 20% Paste Diazine Black H. Ex 
Alizarine N. A. C. 20% Paste Sulphur Blacks 
Carbanthrene Olive G. Sulphur Brown 2 G. 
Sulphur Blue S. A. P. Sulphur Brown 4 G. 
Sulphur Yellow B. W. Sulphur Brown T D. 
Primuline N. A. C. Sulphur Brown C. G. 
Developed Blues; Blacks, Reds Sulphur Blue L. 


Bring us your dyestuff problems. Our technical department and the well equip- 
ped laboratories at our different branches are maintained for the service of our 
customers. Our advice involves no obligation on your part. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 
Incorporated 
Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 
Boston Chicago Hartford Milwaukee Philadelphia 


Charlotte Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis Providence 
Southern Office and Warehouse 
236 West First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 





VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 
It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 
A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on o1 representative for a demonstration at your convenience 





Melons) 





During the next five years 
the people of the United 
States are going to cut the 
biggest melon that the bus- 
iness world has ever grown. 


Forward looking men,read- 
ing aright the signs of the 
times, see opportunities 
never presented before and 
are preparing now for a 
period of unexampled bus- 
iness expansion. For tested 
products and efficient co- 


operation use 


WARREN SOAP 
AND 
WARREN SERVICE 


We Are Ready 





COTTON 


Established 1870 








Incorporated 1590 





Che Warren Soap 
Manufacturing 


Gompany 


7/ Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS 
COLORS, GUMS, OILS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ACID, BASIC, DIRECT, CHROME 
and SULPHUR COLORS; “CIBA” 
and “CIBANONE” FAST VAT DYES 


A KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 Greenwich Street NEW YORK CITY 













Atlantic Blacks 


Our list of Sulphur Blacks now in 


cludes: 


ATLANTIC BLACK B EXTRA, a Jet 
Black of unequalled shade and intensity, 


AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
To Turkey Red Oil Users 


Wherever SONNEPHOL is used a saving of 
50% is effected as compared with the cost of 


TURKEY RED OIL. 


SONNEPHOL is a concentrated textile oil— 
a dependable softener—Fibre Strengthener and 
an Intensifier. 





especially suited for dyeing hosiery, 





skeins and warps. This mark has com- 






prised our chief production to date. 







ATLANTIC BLACK G EXTRA, a 
Greenish Black, particularly suited for 







warps in union fabrics to be cross- 
dyed. 

ATLANTIC BLACK R EXTRA, a 
Reddish Black, recommended for dye- 


ing raw stock, where covering power, 

















We back it with a positive Guarantee as to 
Price and Performance. 


Here is how some of the leading mills are 


using SONNEPHOL and with success. 
(1) In the Dye Bath 
(2) Asa Fibre Lubricant 
(3) With Print Paste. 

(4) In Finishing. 





and not shade, is the chief considera- 









tion. 


All the above Blacks possess the un- 
rivaled ““ATLANTIC QUALITY.” 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company 
WORKS: BURRAGE, MASS. 
SALES OFFICES 








Write for trial barrel and formula. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Textile Products Division. 


















PHILADELPHIA BOSTON NEW YORK 
262 PEARL STREET NEW YORK CITY 1530 Real Est. Trust Bidg. 88 Ames Bidg. 230 West 13th St. 
CHARLOTTE PROVIDENCE 





trade mark. 





SONNEPHOL bears the ‘‘AMALIE’’ 


706 Com. Nat. Bank Bidg. 334 Westminster St. 
CHICAGO 227 W. Randolph St. 
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The Mills with which we have grown up 
know the unquestioned superiority of 


“Sonoco” Cones 


Cores and Parallel Tubes 


in Fit, Strength and Uniformity. For years this knowledge has 
been a source of saving to them. We want to extend our usefulness 
—we want you to learn, as they learned, in your own winding 
room, that “Sonocones” prevent waste and produce stronger, 
better packages. 







Let us send you samples! 
Southern Novelty Co., intpiniterTubes exciusivey Hartsville, S. C. 





That Has Made These Reversible Fans 
So Universally Successful in Cotton Mills 


This fan wheel is the secret of the success of our reversi- 
ble fans for conveying Cotton, Wool, Rags and Stringy Ma- 
terial of any kind. 

This fan wheel is constructed with a cone-shape back of 
cast iron with sheet steel blades cast solid. Note the short 
: overhang, which makes the fan run smoothly without vibra- 
tion. This wheel offers less resistance to material passing through than any other wheel. It 
handles long, stringy material just as good as short material or lint. 


And it’s reversible. 


The fan is built solid and runs without a tremor at maximum speed. No buckling of suction at high 
speed. No rivets to work loose. Universal adjustment of bearings, not simply up and down. 


Made in any size, from 30 to 60 inch. 
Folder R. F. explains fully. Ask for it today. Our catalogs No. 65 and 
67 show complete line of fans and blowers for every class of work. 
We have a large stock of repair parts which 
can be shipped at a moment’s notice. 


The New York Blower Co. 


513 Transportation Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Works: BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


Leader-News Bldg. 502 Plymouth Bidg.303 B. F. Jones Bldg. 629 Nicholas Bldg. S. W. Life Bidg. 
Cleveland, O. Minneapolis. Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Toledo, Ohio. Dallas, Tex. 


E. C. Atkins Co., Memphis, Atlanta and Indianapolis, Ind. 
370 Central Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
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High Grade 


Bobbins, Spools, 
Shuttles and 


The 
David Brown 












Company Skewers. 
Factories Facilities are the 
Lawrence, Best. 
Mass. Correspondence 
U.S. A. Solicited. 
| EIS PEGE SR EPS SS I Se IE 
‘reggie re ST nese 
| SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., Philadelphia | 
Specialists in machinery for working all kinds of waste products. Machinery for coarse waste | 
yarns, mop yarns, rope; for shoddies, for wipin g waste; for re-woven jute bagging, ete. 


FELTING OUTFITS 


for making batts or felts for mattresses 
or comfortables. 

s\ We build complete outfits of machinery 
* for all kinds of felts. 


Send for Catalog S-I5 








SPOOLS 


Let us submit prices and samples on WARPER and 
TWISTER SPOOLS. Plain wooden head and metal shield. 


A list of Southern Mills using spools given on request. 


Greenville Spool & Mfg. Company 
Greenville, S. C. 








THE SIGNODE SYSTEM, INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of 
BALING TIES BUCKLES BOX STRAPPING 
SIGNODE EQUIPMENT for Banding Bales and Boxes. 





DE. SIGNODE SIGNODE SIGNOD 


Signode System gives you Security, Economy and the most 
rapid methods known for securing bales and boxes. 


SIGNODE SYSTEM, Inc 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributors. 
Southern Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga. 
», Tl Philadelphia, Pa Bosto n, Mass New York City 
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ae and dependability in testing the 
strength of heavy ducks, tire fabric, etc., has 


been found in this type of machine under the hard- 






est and most trying conditions. It can easily be 






operated by female help and because of its simple 






and sturdy construction will stand up under years 





of continuous service. It is also exact enough for 






laboratory research work and can be found in 






daily use in many government and private labora- 






tories and technical colleges. 







Full information of this and other Scott Testers 









HORIZONTAL TESTER ' . 
for various purposes will be promptly sent upon 






request. 


HENRY L. SCOTT © CO. 
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Nickel-Plated Drop Wires 


—IN ANY SIZE OR STYLE AT ONLY — 
Per 
25c Thousand 


above the price for regular finish. Our drop- 






wires are made of the best grade steel wire. 








STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Greenville Philadelphia : Providence 
Southern Office, Hampton Smith, Mgr., 111 Washington Street, Greenville, S.C. 
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MOSSBERG 


STEEL BEAMS4x®° SPOOLS 































It's good business to buy ¥ 
j Pressed Steel Beams, Reels 
and Spools, because the cost of 
repairs and replacements makes 
wood construction the most expen- 
sive. Steel is stronger and lighter 











than wood or cast iron. 
No more split, cracked, splintered, warped t 
or chipped beam heads or reels, when you use ¥ 
MOSSBERG 

PRESSED STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
Because of the obvious superiority, mills all 
over the country are standardizing on 
Pressed Steel, saving money and the 
\ time wasted by frequent purchasing. 
* Send for catalog of Standard 
' Pressed Steel Beams, Reels and 
Spools ‘which take care of 
practically all winding and 
reeling requirements. 
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YW HAT you want is service 


—long service, and that is 


















what you obtain when Leatheroid 
receptacles and retainers come 


into your mills. 


Leatheroid Roving Cans, Mill 
Cars, Mill Boxes, Mill Baskets ; 
and Doffing Cars are made in a 
variety of sizes and shapes. A 
booklet containing pictures and 
full information will be mailed on 
request. 


Sold by the Leading Supply Houses 
of the South 


ROGERS FIBRE CO, 


LEATHEROID DIVISION 
1024 FILBERT STREET 
Philadelphia 


am) 







FRANK MOSSBERG CO. 
ATTLEBORO, MASS.U.S.A. 


OE: 
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HARD COMMON SENSE SAYS 


(Low First cost 


Discriminate between—. é 
\Low Ultimate cost 


if you use 


LANE GANVAS BOXES, TRUCKS 
AND BASKETS 


You are on the right track 


W. T. Lane & Bro., Mfrs., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1873 | 


WHIi TINS VILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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Efficient Conveying and Storage Equipment 
Will Cut Down Your Labor Costs. 


Several years of specializing 
on conveying and _ storage 
equipment for cotton mills en- 
able us to solve your problems 
in an intelligent way, to sug- 
gest the most efficient equip- 
ment for the work you have to 
do. 

Without obligation on your 
part, one of our representatives 
will be glad to call and tell you 
frankly what our equipment 


can do for you. 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR 
Economy Engiheering Co., Tiering Machines. 
Automatic Transportation Co., Storage Battery 
Trucks. 
National Scale Co., Platform Trucks. 
Standard Conveyor Co., Gravity and Spiral 
Conveyors. 
Berger Mfg. Co., Steel Lockers and Bins. 
‘Serving Southern Crncerns’’ 


J. D. COLLINS, 


9th Floor, Grant Building, ATLANTA, GA. 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 







Cheapest of them all. 
Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - 


COTTON 
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| The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide | 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 






- - Connecticut 
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Cold Rolled Bale Ties | 


used with 


Acme Bale Buckles 


o 


r 
Acme Seals 
MAKE 


Better Bales 


aL 








Acme No. 9 Bale Buckle 
= ™ 
2% 
Acme Nailless System Seal 


Acme Steel Goods Co., Mfrs. 
Atlanta 10-14 Tift St. 
Chicago New York New Orleans 
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AMERICAN 


S UPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


















MANUFACTURERS OF 







Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 


We make a specialty ef Harness ter 
Warp Drawing Machines 
























NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 
None too small to receive careful attention. 
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HIS model of “THE STANDARD” Line is 

one of the most popular among textile mills. It 
was designed especially for textile mill use and its 
popularity is due to the fact that we endeavored to 
eliminate all objectionable features encountered by 
many mills in other makes of scales. And as it con- 
tains all the accuracy, speed, and ruggedness found in 


all ‘““The Standard” Scales, the result is the PER- 
FECT scale for textile mill use. 


“THE STANDARD” Automatic Dial Scale 
is set flush with the floor so that trucks may be rolled 
on and off without re-loading. As the weight of the 
truck is allowed for on the tare beam, the weight in- 
dicated by the dial is that of the material in the truck. 


The large dial has clear bold figures and wide 
spacings which assures speedy weighing. Dial ca- 
pacity can be doubled by our doubling attachment. 
Capacities up to 20,000 Ibs. Constructed entirely of 
metal, and remains accurate throughout its long life. 


Ask today for catalog 85, which shows the com- 
plete line of ““THE STANDARD” Scales, and de- 


scribes each. 


The Standard Scale 
& Supply Co. 


PITTSBURGH, 1631 Liberty Ave. 
NEW YORK, 145 Chambers St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 523 Arch St. 
CHICAGO, 163-171 N. May St. 
‘CLEVELAND, 1547 Columbus Rd. 
BALTIMORE, 409 N. Gay St. 
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Production - Counts 


While They Help 


Production-counts help more in getting 
results when they tell what your ma- 
chine is doing, rather than what it’s 
done. 


You want the output recorded while 
there’s time to improve the rate-of- 
work on any particular run. 


That enables the operative to maintain a steady, 
standard production rate; it merely requires 


COUNTERS 


And because Veeders count production as 
your machine works, they tell where one 
operative leaves off and the next shift begins, 
in records of work completed 


ae 2 
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Sia VEEDERMFGC 
“+ HARTFORD.CONN 


pain 110100 







The Hank Counter illustrated above records the 
output of Spinning Frames, Mules, Cards, Lap 
pers, Combers and any frame or machine where 
the product is ejected by rollers. Usually geared 
to measure in hanks of 840 yards each, and 
reads in plain figures. This counter is built 
especially and exclusively for textile machinery; 


its mechanism will stand service under textile 
mill conditions; it is not an adaptation of a 
counter for general machine use. Specially 


built models for other textile machines are 
shown in the Veeder booklet—ask for copy. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co. 


6 Sargeant St., | Hartford, Conn. 
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Keep the Employes You Have ]} 


ademas GIVE THEM THE CONVENIENCES THEY WANT 


ERE is one way to hold employees, and make them more 
contented and healthy also 

They appreciate every little niece of equipment you 
for their convenience, and it’s certainly not an expense, 


good investment, to install this 
SANITARY 
EQUIPMENT 


The line in- 
cludes Sani- 
itary Ice Cool 

ed Drinking Foun 
tains in many styles, 
Sanitary Wash Bowls in 
teries Metal Clothes Lockers, 
Toilets and many other em- 
ing fixtures 

complete catalog, and start 

olve ur labor problem 


Manufacturing Equignent & Engineering 


Company . 
136 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 
Address all communications to . 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Soon Pays Beckley Perforating Co. 
For Itself 14 North Ave. 
Garwood, N. J. 


Consider this: six minutes to load, 
four minutes to unload (average 
time) old style trucks, and com- 
pare it with the quarter of a 
minute it takes a Holyoke Truck 
to back under the skid and 
pick up its load plus another quar- 
ter-minute to deposit and clear. With 
a saving of 9% minutes time on 
each truckload, the Holyoke Trans- 
fer System soon pays for itself. 
There are other advantages—iis- 
tinctive ones—well worth investi- 
gating. Details in Bulletin. 


Holyoke Truck Co. TEEL surfacing for sand rolls, Dry- 
119 Rese St, HOLYORS, MARS. ing machines and ovens, Copper and 
brass centrifugal liners, Sheet steel for 
machinery guards, Steel vats, Kettles and 
Tanks, electrically welded. 
SOUTHERN AGENTS 


WILSON COMPANY, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Sketch and Floor Plans of 
the Community Housenow 
being constructed at Ho- 
gansville, Ga., for resi- 
dents of the mill village. 


An Investment in Happiness 





Ty 
BUILDING 


WITH 


FORESIGHT” 


OGANSVILLE is a mill village in 

a little country town in Georgia. 

It is a model village, with shaded streets, 

tidy homes and ample gardens. But 

the people had no place for social 

gatherings or recreation. So it was de- 

cided by the mill management after 

conferring with the operatives to build 

a Community House for the benefit 
of all the residents. 


This house is now being built. It 
contains a tiled swimming pool for 
which there seemed to be a unanimous 
wish. It has showers, lockers, bowling 
alleys, rooms for social gatherings for 
both men and women, and an audi- 
torium suitable for lectures, moving 
pictures or amateur theatricals. There 
are also committee rooms where classes 
in domestic science and in the theory 
of mill operation will be conducted. 


All of which represents an invest- 
ment by the International Cotton Muills, 
Hogansville Division, in the happiness 
of its workers. 


Human engineering has become an 
important part of industrial engineer- 
ing. Lockwood, Greene & Co. have 
given careful study to the human side 
and have had long experience in hous- 
ing and welfare work of many kinds. 
If you can use this experience, we shall 
be glad to hear from you. 


LOCKWOOD,.GREENE & Co. 


LOCKWOOD, 


ENGINEERS 


SOSTON, 60 FEDERAL STREET - CHICAGO, 38 S. DEARBORN STREET 
PLANTA, HEALEY BUILDING NEW YORK, 101 PARK AVENULI 
GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q 
COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD GREENE, 47 AVE. DE L’OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 
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AVING doubtless tried to 
Hyeou entire dissatisfaction the 

type that will clog, perhaps 
that one feature will appeal to vou 
as it has to so many other factory 
and mill people throughout the 
country. 



















The success of the Trident is due 
to the improved extra large throat- 
way and direct drop to the outlet. 
Most closets, you know, have a hor- 
izontal shelf in the bottom part of 
the outlet which invariably clogs 
under severe conditions. 


This the Trident will not do, 
which explains why so many people 
interested in correct sanitation 
have equipped their plants with 
this perfect tvpe of Water Closet. 

















Write for illustrated folder showing 
the Improved Trident in detail. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MF’G. CO. | 
Milwaukee, Wis. H 
ill 


impnoveoT RIDENT 27322 


IMPROVE (of Roly ae 
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BELMONT RON ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS — EXPORTERS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Complete Industrial Buildings. 













NEW YORK OFFICE 
32 BROADWAY 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS, PHILA. 
224 & WASHINGTON AVE, 

















CODE: WESTERN UNION 
FIVE LETTER EDITION 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
‘“BELIRON’”’ 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOG IN ENGLISH, FRENCH AND SPANISH MAILED ON REQUEST 
Complete Warehouse Stock of Structural Shapes and Plates for Immediate Shipment 



















‘But those colony 
houses have no 


sewer connections” 


=You dont need 
any with Kausline’ 



















Frost Proof Closets 


350,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most durable wa- 
ter closet made. In service winter 
























Are you facing the problem of this mill oun? Are you seeking 


way to better sanitation in your employe homes ? 
The Government housing program deman s it So does the suc- 

ess of your busine For the health and happiness of your em- r 
loyes are big fact rs in increased output and reduced labor and summer, 


















Enameled roll flushing 
rim bowls. 






And sanitation is the so'ut of —. ealth problem The installa- 
tior f Kaustine T t Systen s of orteeds colon’es has 
prove 4 that fact. 


Ka stine TOILET SYSTEMS 


Give Modern Toilet Conveniences Even in Unsewered Districts. 






Heavy brass valves. 


Strong hardwood seat.. 
Galvanized tank. 











































Kaustine Toilets require neither water nor sewer connectior They are 

based on principles advocated by health aut —_- ° 
The Kaustine System disposes of sewage immediately after discharge Malleable seat castings 
from body _ Chemical reaction insures sanitation | : will not break. 

No bailing is necessary as with ordinary chemical closets Sewage 

is flushed into leaching pool by means of drain valve, immediately ° 
after d'sinfection in Kaustine tank All metal parts constructed of Tested under hydraulic 
Armeo Iron (pure iron) and specia ly treated pressure before leav- 
Your own workman can install the System in a remarkably short time. e 

And the Kaustine installation experts will offer you their counsel in ing factory. 


laying your plans. 






SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERY WHERE 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 













Wr:te or this counsel and for the 
Kaustine Catalog which has revolu- 
tienized sanitation in mill and fac- 
ry pr enon 
























Kaustine Company, Inc. 
Charlotte, N.C. Buffalo, N. Y. 








“Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations’’ 


VERY Textile Man should have these reference books. They cover in a detailed and thorough 
manner all calculations necessary to be madeon any cotton mill machinery manufactured in 
the United States and constitute one of the best references on the subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and contain 21 reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a fancy cover, we have put these two 
volumes out in a strong, serviceable paper binding. You can secure them in conjunction with a 
subseription to COTTON. 






Write for circulars and full information. 
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What Would 125 New 


crank shafts have cost? 





An installation of Stevens Sanitary Closet Cans is much less costly than the delay and confusion 
of a disease epidemic which can easily disable your employes, retard production and sap your 
profits. Don’t overlook the danger of insanitary, unattractive ancient fly-bearing outdoor privies. 





COTTON 







5c Per 
Month 







Stevens Sanitary Closet Cans 


v 

















SOME WHO USE IT 





are now and will continue to be the least expen- 







sive, most practical method of solving the surface Warlick eo 2 
o.° . . . ukey, ° . 
closet proposition in a mill village. J. A. Brantley ore A Co. 





Zimmerman, La. 


You can put them up in a few minutes’ time Town of Boyce 



























without any trouble, and once in place they will Boyce, La 
give you five to six years of uninterrupted service Lincoln Coal Co. 

A e ° ’ Kypton, Ky. 
without paint or repair. Don’t let the thought of City of Kensett 
economy in doing without high-priced equipment Kensett, Ark. 
cheat you out of a sanitary system of surface Electro Metallurgical Co. 
] ° Glen Farris, W. Va. 
closets when Stevens Cans will do the work for Bodcaw Lumber Co. 
five cents per month. Send your order— install Stamps, Ark 
your cans and insure the healthy uninterrupted, City of Winona 





° - Winona, Miss. 
most satisfied work of every employe in your W. M. Cady Lumber Co. 
community to your own profit and satisfaction. McNary, La 
Town of Oakdale 


CANS COMPLETE $3.50 each. Oakdale, La 


Bertha Mineral Co. 

























we ’ 
. : 2 St. Mary’s, Ga. 
A postal brings further information, list of || Tifton Cotton Mills 
satisfied customers, or a shipment of Stevens Cans. || Tifton, Ga. 
City of Atmore 
WRITE US TODAY Atmore, Ala. 






City of Bay Minnette 


T h = li Manufacturers Bay Minnette, Ala. 
€ e ig O., McWilliams, Wells & 
Pearson 
SELIG CO, OF TEXAS 


Richton, Miss 
Western Distributors A tla n ta G a ichton iss 
DALLAS, TEXASFO x a o 













A certain cotton mill, in six months’ time, has made 125 broken 
crank-shafts as good as new with their Bird-Wilcox welding 
apparatus, at costs of less than $1.00 each. 
What would 125 new crank shafts have cost them? 
Their welded crank-shafts are giving as good or perhaps even 
better service than new ones, and just goes to prove that every 











cotton mill is not fully equipped without a 


B-W Welding and Cutting Machine 


We not only supply the machine, oxygen and supplies, but we send ex- 
perts to your plant to teach your mechanic how to use it. 


B-W SERVICE 


means that if you have a breakdown too large for your own mechanic, our 


experts are always ready to come to you. 
Write today for catalog and price list. 


BIRD-WILCOX COMPANY, Inc. 


Oxygen, Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting Machines 


and Supplies. 
Atlanta, Ga. Savannah, Ga. 
Gretna, La. 


Chattanooga, Tenn, 













Twines 
Baling Ropes oP 
Right Quality, Right Prices ie 


Henry C. Kelley Company 
New York Atlanta 


























Heavy Picker 
Bearings Need 






REGISTERED IN 


OIL 


PATENT OFFICE 


TRADE MARX 


NON- 


YUNITEO STATES 


It won’t squeeze 
out with pressure 


we you use NON-FLUID OIL 
on the fan and beater bearings of 
Breaker Pickers you not only cut down 
power consumption by diminishing friction, 
but you prevent wear on these speedy heavy 
bearings and lengthen the picker’s life. 


Ordinary Oil is too wasteful of lubricant 
and requires too frequent applications and 
has a tendency to get on the blades and be 
thrown onto the cotton. 


Grease has even worse drawbacks, since it 
cannot lubricate until melted by frictional 
heat, thus wasting power; it also liquifies 
readily, then consumes as freely as oil. 


Use A000 NON-FLUID OIL for Fan 
and Beater Bearings of Breaker Pickers, 
Intermediate picker and finisher picker. You 
get better lubrication at less cost per month 
and reduces the wear on machinery. 


Write today for free testing samples 
and book on “Lubrication of Textile 


Machinery.” 


New York and New Jersey 
Lubricant Company 


165 Broadway, New York 


Branches:—Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N. C. 
Lewis W. Thomason, District Mgr. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Merit Plus Recognition 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 


Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit as 
surely in machinery as in men. 

Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit in 
order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
nition it deserves. 

The great number of large installations of Cresson- 
Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both the merit and the recognition of the merit 
that nearly three score years of skill anc effort 
have endowed it with. 


The cumulative knowledge of all this 
experience is always available to you in 
the recommendations of our engineers. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 
ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS—MACHINISTS 
PENNA‘ 


Boston, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Branch Office 141 Milk St., 20 73X 











i! 


‘@ld Colony” 


Rubber Belting is thoroughly stietched, tightly 
woven duck, cemented pliably with tough rub- 
ber friction, with an extra cushion between the 
first and second layers. 


“OLD COLONY” rubber belting is fully il- 
lustrated and described on page 843 of our | 100- 
page catalog No. 110. Send for it! 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 


Dept. 30. 


440 North Wells Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WIHT 


GOOD J JUDGMENT» 


Your good judgment that would cause you to stop being short 
changed from 15 to 40 cents on every dollar you spent, is the same 
good judgment that would interest you in Chapman Type Ball Bearings 
for your lineshafting if you knew that babbitted bearings were short 
changing you to the same extent. 

That this is true is proven by over 4000 factories using Chapman 
bearings who are saving from 15% to 40% of their total power cost, 
96% less lubrication, no oil drip fat no upkeep cost whatever. B 

Catalog No. 3-M tells all about this economy bearing with a 17 ia 
year record of satisfactory performance and what it’s doing in the textile LLP} 
industry. 
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} 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co., Inc. | 
1050 Military Road BUFFALO, N.Y. || 
| 

| 








New York Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago 
Greenville, S. C. Cambridge, S. C. 
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FULL AUTOMATIC, SEMI-AUTOMATIC and HAND OPERATED 


Gear Cutting Machines! 




















Especially Adapted for Use in 


Cotton Mills. 


Hundreds Now in Use. 





Send for special circulars. 





The D. E. Whiton Machine Company 


New London, Conn. 











pump gets greater wear And nothing will cause it 


and become ineffective quicker than a defective valve 


that it works out of sight, too, makes it absolutely 


put in a pump valve that you know is reliable. That’s why I’m using 


Jenkins Pump Valves in all my pumps I know what they are.’ 


What this engineer said about pump valves is true, 


doubt, and because Jenkins pump valves have proved their worth by 


actual performance is a reason for their extensive use. 


Jenkins pump vaives are made in several compounds—each com 


pounded to meet the conditions of some particular service 


Many years of experience in perfecting these compounds, 


modern methods used in our rubber factory, and the 


facture enables us to make pump valves of maximum service. 


Know genuine Jenkins Pump Valves, too, by the Jenkins 


mond Mark.’’ Your supply man can serve you 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White St... . . . New York 

524 Atlantic Ave. . . . . . Boston 

133 North Seventh St. Philadelphia 

646 Washington Blvd. . . . Chicago 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd. 


Montreal London, E. C. 








Announcement 


Mr. F. A. Seeger announces the for- 
mation of the Seeger Machine Tool Com- 
pany, and the severance of his former 
connections, 

The new Company will handle the 
same well known lines of Machine Tools 
which Mr. Seeger has represented in 
this territory for the past six years. 

Our large stock in Atlanta and direct 
connections with the manufacturers en- 
able us to fill vour orders for machine 
shop eauipment and supplies even more 
promptlv than heretofore. 

Cincinnati Villing Baker Brothers 
Machines Kevseaters 

Cincinnati-Bickford ieme Turret Lathes 

Upright and Radial Gisholt Turret 


Drills Lathes and Boring 
Gould & Eberhardt Vills 
Shapers and Gear Landis Bolt and Pipe 

Cutters Machines 
Lodge & Shipley Houston-Stanicood 

Lathes & Gamble Heavy 
Sidney Engine Duty Lathes 

Lathes Whiting Foundry 
Cincinnati Planers Equipment 


Complete stock shop tools and supplies 


Seeger Machine T ool Company 
34 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Georgia. 


COTTON 


“A pump is only asserviceable 
as the valve you put into it” 


‘*4A man must be sure of his valve because no other part of a 


‘dead’ 
The fact 
to 


beyond a 


the 


inspec- 
SE NO. 80 COMPOUND 
tion and careful supervision of every stage of the process of manu- 


**Dia- lute tightness under various conditions of pressure. 
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Schedule of Principal Compounds and Service for Which 
Jenkins Pump Valves are Guaranteed 






Hot Water Valve, for pressures up to 250 pounds, temperature not 
jess than 180 degrees, nor more than 300 degrees. 

For air compressors these valves have been very successful. While 
extremely hard, they possess sufficient elasticity to insure abso- 








They will give entire satisfaction in oils, naphtha, syrups, acids 
and other destructive fluids. 
| NO. 88 COMPOUND 
For warm water up to 100 pounds pressure; cold water 50 to 400 

pounds pressure. 
For mining and high pressure service, or for elevator service 
where the water is often slightly oily, these valves have proved 
equal to every requirement 

NO. 93 COMPOUND 
Cold Water Valve, for pressures up to 150 pounds; or 100 pounds 
pressure to 180 degrees. 

NO. 94 COMPOUND 
Cold Wate: Valve, for pressures to 100 pounds. 

NO. 15 COMPOUND 
| For Cold Water Pressures up to 75 pounds, and for Condenser 
Air Pumps, etc. 
Some types of Condenser Air Pumps use valves that’ are held 
closely to the seat at centre, curving up from that point to outer 
edge of valve as they lift; for this work, also for square or 
oblong flap valves, a soft valve is required, and for this purpose 
we recommend our No. 14, Compound. It is a tough, flexible 
valve and will stand heat 120 to 180 degrees under moderate 
pressure and give long service. 















































TOWERS and TANKS 
That are Built Right 















Boilers, 
Structural 
Steel Work 











Sheet Steel 
and Plate Work 























Boiler Tubes 
Castings, 
Etc. 
































Tell us what you 






want and let us 







quote prices. 


‘The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co, 


Chattanooga, Tena. 
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Its the instruments that perform 
the service—not the advertising 


Perhaps you will feel it to your advantage to investigate Jycos 


Instruments, and ask us name of 


Treos Type Angle and Straight Stem Thermometers 
Breos Recording and Indicating Thermometers 
Automauc semperature and Pressure Regulators 
Mercury Vacuum and Absolute Pressure Gauges 
Engraved Stem Thermometers 

Hygrometers, Hydrometers 

Thermo-Electric and Radiation Pyrometers 


Request Our Catalogues Today 


installations near 


you. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 


There’s a Fcos or Zawar Thermometer for 
Every Purpose 


IF IT’S A TOOL--WE’VE GOT iT 


N every line there is some one 
product of proved excellence 
to which all stm lar articles are 
compared—and by that com- 
parison judged and valued. 
We have compared § and 
judged nearly every line of 
Sma!l Tools and certain special 
machines on the market, and 
have sifted them a!l dewn un- 
til we have a stock of small 
tools and special machines that 
is unexcelled—the best at the 
best prices that are being 
quoted. 

We now have what is un- 
questionably the most com- 


plete small tool stock in the 
South 
Specializing in small tools, 


Pasco Tool Compan), 10 Norh Broad St., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


we are able to give you a wide 
se ection irom -he very best lines 
on the market, as quick service 
as can be giv and the best 
prices that are ine quoted 

And our prompt service—when 
vou want tools you want them 
quickly and there’s waste we 
: serve you with s i Your 
order, no matter how small or 

shipped the same 
day received. 

“If it’s a tool we've got it.’’ 
That’s our claim; and if you 
look through our 500 page il- 
lustrate d catalog, which is |? 


omnes that this paid is ‘8 
very conservative one. 
May We S-rve You? 




















































































as the valve you put into it” 


‘*4 man must be sure of his valve because no other part of a 


pump gets greater wear And nothing will cause it to go ‘dead’ 
and become ineffective quicker than a defective valve The fact 
that it works out of sight, too, makes it absolutely necessary to 
put in a pump valve that you know is reliable. That's why I’m using 


Jenkins Pump Valves in all my pumps. I know what they are.’’ 


What this engineer said about pump valves is true, beyond a 
doubt, and because Jenkins pump valves have proved their worth by 


actual performance is a reason for their extensive use. 


Jenkins pump vaives are made in several compounds—each com 


pounded to meet the conditions of some particular service 


Many years of experience in perfecting these compounds, the 
modern methods used in our rubber factory, and the rigid inspec- 
tion and careful supervision of every stage of the process of manu- 
facture enables us to make pump valves of maximum service. 


Know genuine Jenkins Pump Valves, too, by the Jenkins ‘‘Dia- 


mond Mark.’'’ Your supply man can serve you 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White St. . . . . . New York 
524 Atlantic Ave. . . . . . Boston 
133 North Seventh St. Philadelphia 
646 Washington Blvd. . . . Chicago 
, Jenkins Bros., Ltd. 
Montreal London, E. C. 



















Announcement 


Mr. F. A. Seeger announces the for- 
mation of the Seeger Machine Tool Com- 
pany, and the severance of his former 
connections. 

The new Company will handle the 
same well known lines of Machine Tools 
which Mr. Seeger has represented in 
this territory for the past six years. 

Our large stock in Atlanta and direct 
connections with the manufacturers en- 
able us to fill vour orders for machine 
shop eauipment and supplies even more 
promptlv than heretofore. 


Cincinnati Villing Baker Brothers 
Machines Keuseaters 
Cincinnati-Bickford 1ceme Turret Lathes 
Upright and Radial Gisholt Turret 
Drills Lathes and Boring 
Gould & Eberhardt Vills 
Shapers and Gear Landis Bolt and Pipe 
Cutters Vachines 
Lodge & Shipley Houston-Stanicood 
Lathes & Gamble Heavy 
Sidney Engine Duty Lathes 
Lathes Whiting Foundry 
Cincinnati Planers Equipment 


Complete stock shop tools and supplies 


Seeger Machine T ool Company 
34 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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“A pump is only asserviceable 














Schedule of Principal Compounds and Service for Which 
Jenkins Pump Valves are Guaranteed 


NO. 80 COMPOUND 
Hot Water Valve, for pressures up to 250 pounds, temperature not 
less than 180 degrees, nor more than 300 degrees. 
For air compressors these valves have been very successful. While 
extremely hard, they possess sufficient elasticity to insure abso- 
lute tightness under var'ous conditions of pressure. 
They will give entire satisfaction in oils, naphtha, syrups, acids 
and other destructive fluids. 

NO. 88 COMPOUND 
For warm water up to 100 pounds pressure; cold water 50 to 400 
pounds pressure. 
For mining and high pressure service, or for elevator service 
where the water is often slightly oily, these valves have proved 
equal to every requirement. 

NO. 93 COMPOUND 
Cold Water Valve, for pressures up to 150 pounds; or 100 pounds 
pressure to 180 degrees. 

NO. 94 COMPOUND 
Cold Wate: Valve, for pressures to 100 pounds 

NO. 15 COMPOUND 
For Cold Water Pressures up to 75 pounds, and for Condenser 
Air Pumps, etc. 
Some types of Condenser Air Pumps use valves that’ are held 
closely to the seat at centre, curving up from that point to outer 
edge of valve as they lift; for this work, also for square or 
oblong flap valves, a soft valve is required, and for this purpose 
we recommend our No. 15, Compound. It is a tough, flexible 
valve and will stand heat 120 to 180 degrees under moderate 
pressure and give long service. 

































TOWERS and TANKS 
That are Built Right 





Boilers, 
Structural 
Steel Work 









Sheet Steel 
and Plate Work 









Boiler Tubes 
Castings, 


Etc. 
























Tell us what you 






want and let us 







quote prices. 


‘The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co, 


Chattanooga, Tena. 
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Its the instruments that perform 


Perhaps you will feel it to your advantage to investigate 7ycos 


Instruments, and ask us name of 


Jycos Type Angle and Straight Stem Thermometers 
Beos Recording and Indicating Thermometers 
Automauc semperature and Pressure Regulators 
Mercury Vacuum and Absolute Pressure Gauges 
Engraved Stem Thermometers 

Hygrometers, Hydrometers 

Thermo-Electric and Radiation Pyrometers 


Request Our Catalogues Today 


the service—not the advertising 
| | 
| 


installations near 


you. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 


There’s a Jecs or Zeer Thermometer for 
Every Purpose 


IF IT’S A TOOL--WE’VE GOT iT 


N every line there is some one 
product of proved excellence 
to wh'ch al! stm Jar articles are 
compared—and by that com- 
parison judged and valued. 
We have compared and 
judged nearly every line of 
Sma!l Tools and certain special 
machines on the market, and 
have sifted them a!l dewn un- 
til we have a stock of small 
tools and special machines that 
is unexcelled—the best at the 
best prices that are being 
quoted 

We now have what is un- 
questionably the most com- 
plete small tool stock in the 
South 

Specializing in small tools, 


we are able to give you a wide 
se ection irom -he very best lines 
on the market, as quick service 
as can be given and the best 
prices that are tbeine quoted 

And our prompt service—when 
vou want tools you want them 
quickly and there’s where we 
‘ Serve you with sree’? Your 
order, no matter how small or 

‘ shipped the same 
day received. 

“If it’s a tool we've got it.’’ 
That’s our claim: and if you 
look through our 500 page il- 
lustrated catalog, which is yours 
for *! "W ' ] bye 


sonvinced that this claim is «a 
very conservative one. 
May We S-rve You? 


Pasco Tool Company, 10 Norh Broad St., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 










have full straightway openings; are double 
seated, and will take pressure from either end. 

Bodies are heavy to resist pipe strains and 
the valves seat tight without undue pull on the 
handwheel. 

The DOUBLE DISC type has a ball and socket 
bearing between the discs, making them self- 
adjusting, and the dises are accurately guided 
by ribs in the body, Sizes 14 to 3 inches, inside 
screw for working steam pressures up to 150 
pounds. 

In the WEDGE DISC 
ished to the exact taper of the dise faces and 
all parts are renewable, including the SEAT 
RINGS on sizes one inch and larger, Made in 
sizes 4 to 3 inches, inclusive, with inside screw 
and 1 to 3 inches with outside screw and yoke 
for working steam pressures up to 200 and 300 
pounds. 

The material and workmanship are of that 
high order which characterizes all Lunkenheimer 
Products. 


type, the seats are fin- 


Buy the best—they are the cheapest. 
Your local dealer can furnish them: if not, 
Write for Booklet No. 574-AK 


write us. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER ce. 


me “QUALITY “= — 
Largest Manufacturers of 


High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the World. 
CINCINNATI 

Boston 


New York Chicago 


7 10 
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LOCK 
OUT LAMP 
TROUBLES 
WITH A FLEXCO-LOK GUARD 


Stop the unnecessary waste of electric light 
bulbs through breakage and loss by theft. 


Flexco-Lok Lamp Guards 


are easy to adjust and can be removed only by 
use of the key provided free with every dozen 
guards 

They are made of light, expanded steel, well 
coated with tin. No wires to spring or bend— 
the halves swing outward from a strong hinge 
at the base 

Flexco-Lok Guards safeguard your employees 
and work in progress from the danger of broken 
glass; they reduce fire hazard to a minimum, 
and they cost less than a single broken or 
stolen lamp. 


A Convenient Portable Light 


The Flexco Split Handle is quickly fastened 
to a Flexco guard, coupling with it as a unit. 
It makes a convenient and safe Portable for 
carrying light to inaccessible places. The lamp 
cord runs thru the split handle—requires no re- 
wiring of the socket to which the guard is 
quickly attached. 

Write for catalogue and price list 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 


Dept. LG 29, 522 S. Clinton Street, Chicago, II] 


J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 
Macon, Georgia 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, 
High Grade Stationary Steam Engines, 
Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. 
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UW, Totally Enclosed—Waste Packed Bearings— 
y Arranged for Conduit Connections— 
High Efficiency. 
Send for Textile Bulletin. 
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Handle Your Ashes the American Way 


r=) (y= operation handles the ashes from the boiler 


room to the ash tank outside. No need for ash 
wheelers to be continually getting in the firemen’s way. 


AMERICAN 


STEAM CONVEYORS 


are labor saving. The first cost is low; the mainten- 
ance negligible. A few cents a ton is the only operat- 
ing cost. 

We are pioneers—leaders in the steam jet con- 
veyor field.. Ask for catalogue K describing our 
equipment. 


American Steam Conveyor Corporation 
Ash Disposal Engine: 

Chicago: 326 West Madison Street 

New York: 110 West 40th Street 


Sales Engineering Offices in Principal Cities. 


Note the ash tank into which the American Steam Ash Conveyor dis- 
charges the ashes in this power plant. 


17¢ 
Liv 
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Increase Production 
By Eliminating Accidents 


Reduction of accidents, cover compensation costs 
and decreased fire hazards are all accomplished by using 


Square D Safety Switches 


An insulated steel box completely encloses all live parts and pre- 
vents shock or burn. Switch can be locked in “open” position to pre- 
vent careless closing when repairs are being made on equipment it 
controls. Can be operated by anyone with absolute safety. 


Listed as standard for both fire and accident prevent.on by tke 
Underwriters Laboratories of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Over 300 sizes for factory, office-building and home. 


Prompt deliveries can be made from stock. 


CARTER ELECTRIC CoO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Renewed Tungsten Lamps 


Ten to Forty Watt 
20c Each 


Send for Particulars 


en re 


BOSTON ECONOMY LAMP DIVISION 
NATIONAL LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


43 Hospital Street, Providence, R. I. 





Se dll 
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Maximum Illumination 


Without Glare 


Most translucent bowls used in semi-indirect 
lighting are too thick and absorb an enormous per- 
centage of the light. 

The Eye Shield Diffuser used in the ‘*DAY- 
LITE”’ Diffuser-Reflector is very thin and highly 
translucent, and it, together with the Reflector really 


produces about 25 to 3313% inereased light—light 
that is scientifically correct, no glare, no contrasting 
shadows, but merely a wide distribution of soft 


bright light that produces a daylight effect. 


“Daylite” Can be attached to any fixture and used with any 
Diffuser-Reflector 


Tungsten or type ‘‘C’’ lamp up to 200 watt. 


Write today for catalog. 
Luminous 
Specialty Company 


Indianapolis Indiana 











ECONOMY Renewable Fuses 


are the right fuses to protect your 
electrical circuits 


—because they afford the right sort of protection; their reputation 
lends assurance that you can safely depend on them for accuracy 
of rating and all-around efficiency in operation. 

—because they cut annual fuse maintenance costs 80% as compared 
with the use of one-time fuses, owing to the fact that an inexpensive 
“Drop Out’? Renewal Link restores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. 

—because it’s the work of a moment to replace the link and renew 
the fuse. 

—because a good sized stock of “Drop Out” Renewal Links always 
on hand represents but a small outlay. 


Write for Catalog 12 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Kinzie & Orleans Sts., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘ARKLESS’’—the Non-Renewable Fuse with the 100 per cent 
Guaranteed Indicator. 
ECONOMY FUSES ARE ALSO MADE IN CANADA AT MONTREALY; 








181 
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| Save Your Burnt-Out Fuse Cases 


hey are valuable to you because Therefore, why not send us your old 
’s an expensive proposition to be burnt-out fuse cases and we will re- 
ig new fuses and it’s also an ex- fill them at so small a cost it will 
roposition to spend five or surprise you—and these refilled fuses 
n minutes refilling fuses every time are guaranteed to equal the new Class 
yne blows Such time loss may not A fuse in every respect. 
lividually, but consider 
ective loss is at the end You save money, you save time, you 
save labor—so save your old burnt-out 
fuses and send them to us. 
ses that are always 
an be put in instantly. Booklet sent gladly on request. 


E. W. Snow & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


BANANA AAA 
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“COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS’’ 


VERY Textile Man | 

should have these ref- | 
erence books. They cover } 
in a detailed and thorough 
manner all ealeulations } 
necessary to be made on | 
any cotton mill machinery | 
manufactured in the United | 
States and constitue one of 
the best references on this | 
subject obtainable. | 


The two volumes are illustrated 
with 45 diagrams and eontain 21 
reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its 
contents and not in a fancy cover, 
we have put these two volumes 
out in a strong, serviceable paper 
binding. You can secure them in 
conjunction with a subscription to 


COTTON. 


Write for circulars and 
full information. 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers, and Brokers, Etc. 











H. Ray Paige. J. A. Mandeville : H. G. Welborn J. H. Schoolfield 
Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 
4’s TO 120’s SINGLE AND PLY 


Selling Direct to Consumer. 
NEW ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 

















These Trademarks Are Guarantees 
of Supreme Quality Yarn 








HEN buying yarns—look for the trademark—the pride mark, of these |! 
famous spinning mills. They are your assurance of quality in every | 
instance. 

It is our aim to render the most efficient service to the trade by supplying 
yarns made from the best long staple cotton. 
—to inspect carefully all packing ‘and shipments. | 
—to give prompt attention to all inquiries. | 

t 
} 





Se =| 
SS 
QUALITY "YARNS | 


Gray Manufacturing Co | 












—to see that the goods go forward at the time promised. 
Combed Peelers, 30s to 80s, single and ply. Regular and reverse twist. 
Combed Sea Island, gassed and ungassed, 30s to 80s, single and ply, reverse 
twist. | 
Carded Peelers, 40s, 50s and 60s. | 
Double Carded Peelers, 30s to 60s. } 
Our production is sold directly through, and exclusively by, our general i 


sales offices at 131 East 23rd Street, New York City. | 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Mgr., Long Distance, 812 Gramercy. 


Gray Manufacturing Co. Parkdale Mills, Inc. Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. Flint Manfg. Co. Myrtle Mills, Inc. 

















4s, LE> 
“tne y i to > 
<ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS 
™ COTTON YARNS 
GASTONIA NC 





Ne 














MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
i Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 


aS 


Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
























Modern 
Money 


Credit is the currency 
of modern business. 
























American indus- 
try is great because 
it trusts and istrust- 


ed by the world. 


The National Bank 
of Commerce in New 
York is a guardian of 
that trust and an inter- 
mediary through which 
it is translated into 
credit resources for 
commerce andindustry. 















National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 




























ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


HENRY BEER 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


Private Wires to Principal Points | 
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Private Cotton 
Information 


Our Bureau of Information has 
never failed. 1919 will be very 
unusual. Guessing in the Cotton 
business will not pay. Our service 
is well known and reliable. Direct 
from the Cotton Ginners. Daily 
and weekly services by wire and 
mail. 


The 


Ginner’s Association, 


Inc. 
Bureau of Information 
Goodbar Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 








HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


Fer Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 








CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 
Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
COTTON MERINO YARNS WOOL WORSTED 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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| Wanted—Salesmen | 
Salesmen calling on the 
textile mills, and interested 
in new lines of machinery, 
paints, building supplies or 
chemicals, either as a side line 


or exclusively will find it 





profitable to write, giving ex- 


| perience, territory covered || 


and other details. Corre- 
spondence strictly confiden- 
tial. Cotton, 1021 Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 




















| Wanted— Misce llaneous | 





i : = 
WANTED 
| | 
SPINNING MILL EQUIPMENT 
for a 2000 spindle spinning mill to 
| make coarse hosiery yarns, 12s to 18s. } 

Must be in first class condition. Ad- 
dress Box 40, care COTTON, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

. 

} 


| Positions Open | | 


COTTON 


HOTELRENT EEN NNN NOENH NANA GAA G NN NOONO NAH AO EEA EAOAOOEOO OOOO GOO EODEAGHEOGEOOUOGOqOOOnOOeEOLENoeAvorOOeeOnednneovee4osocavernvvenyesvnsuuosnysnnpenaeanennpnnnnnnonay 


Classified Opportunities. 


PECEEULELADATECERSELEUUASUEDEEOLULEGUAAOENELEDOOEAUANAOREAEROVESEUAAOAEOESEOLAOTAOOACERORREGOOUOUOAEOEOESUOOOUESEOEEEECUUSOOOSOGREEEODOOOUOSOUESERSOOVAUUNACOEHOSUOOONDOOESERCRAOUOOOOHEDSLOGOOSECEAOOOOOOONOODOOSANEOOOOOOOOOOOOEOOOEONOROOONOOEEEEOONEE 


RATES: 
WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


**Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per 
word per _ insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 
vance. 

**Positions Open’’ and other un 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 
per word per insertion. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


(When replies are to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 
box address.) 


DISPLAYED. 


‘*For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements using bold-face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2,00 per inch 
per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 








—--— 
| New and Second Hand 








By large southern mill, a first class over- 
seer of beaming in a denim plant Also a 
thoroughly competent man as overseer of the 
napping department Write full particulars 


L. A., care of Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 








For Sale. 








Address Box 12, care Cotton 


FOR SALE 
One 


PARKS & WOOLSON 


SHEARING MACHINE 
Ne. 66--66 1-2 Single Shear 


HAVE YOU? 


=e 





go 
Ji) 


VUOEECEEULORGERGOOOREEE 


For Sale ! 


| 
| 
| 


ENGINES 





Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve | 
| 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and) 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 





Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 


Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 


Pennsylvania | 


Philadelphia, 


Have you any proposition to put before over 5,000 textile mill men? 
Anything to sell, or buy—desire to change your position—want a good 


man to fill a position? 


reach. Try a small ad for a month or so. 








Whatever your message, this ‘“‘Classified Opportunities” page will be a 
valuable medium ‘in placing your message before the men you want to 
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| | Buyers Index 





Accident Cabinets. 
Thomas Co., F. H. 


Acctylene Welding Apparztus 
(See Welding Apparatus.) 


Acteylene Gas. 
Bird-Wilcox Co, 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Co 


Accountants. 

(See Auditors and Accountants.) 
Air Brakes. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Air Washers 

Carrier Eng. Corp 


New York Blower Co 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 


Air Conditioning Systems. 


(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
Albone. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co 
Alkalies. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Aniline Colors. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Anti-Chlorine. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Aprons-Rub. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Architects and Engineers. 
Belmont Iron Works 
Hoffman & Co., Leon 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc 
Imperial Electric Co 
Lockwood, Greene & Co 
Sirrine, J. E 


Ash Handling Machinery. 
American Steam Conveyor 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Link-Belt Company 


Asphalt Slate Shingles. 
(See Slate Asphalt 


Corp. 


Roofing. ) 


Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co 
Atlantic Audit So., Ine 


Auto Trucks. 


(See Trucks Auto.) 


Loom Attachments. 
Attachments. ) 


Automatic 
(See Loom 


Automatic Scales. 
American Kron Seale Co 


Ball Bearings. 


Hyatt 
New Departure 
Transmission 
Ine 
U. 8S. Ball Bearing Co 
Ball Bearing Spindles. 


See Spindles—Ball 


Bale Band Buckles. 


Roller Bearing Co 
Mfg lo 
Ball Bearing Co 


Bearing.) 


(See Box Strapping & Buckles.) 
Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co 


Lovingood Co 
Sicnode System, Ine 


Baling Machines, 
Crompton & Knowles 
Draper Corporation 
Economy Baler Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co 

Baling Presses. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co 
Lovingood Co 

Philadelphia Drying 
Seeger Machine Tool Co 


Loom ks 


Smith & Furbush Mfg. Co 

Bandages, Tapes, Etc. 
American Textile Banding Co 
Seydel Mfg. Co 


Bandage & Tape Machines. 
Seydel Mfg. Co, 





Mehry, Co. 





Banding Straps and Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Lovingood Co. 

Signode System, Inc 


Banks. 
National 
Textile 


Bank of Commerce. 
Banking Co., Ine 


Barometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co, 


Baskets—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 
Beam Dyeing Machines. 
Cocker Mchry. & Foundry Co. 


Beam Heads (Steel). 
Mossberg Co., Frank 


Beaming and Wrapviny Mchry. 
(See Wrapers and Warping Ma- 
chinery). 


Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
New Departure Mfg. Co 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co 


Belting. 
American Supply Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Kelley Co., Henry OC. 
Ladew & O©o., Inc., Edw. R. 
Stanley Belting Corp 
Williams & Co, I B 


Belting—Chain Link. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Belting—Rope. 
(See Rope Transmission.) 


Belt Conveyors. 
Link-Belt Company, 
Morse Chain Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Belt Dressing. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R 
Williams & Co., I. B 


Belt Fasteners. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Belt Lacing. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 


Belt Lacing 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw, R 
Stanley Belting Corp 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Belt Tighteners. 
Link-Belt Company 
Williams & Sons, I. B, 


Benches (Park & Playground). 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
American Playground Device Co 
Hill-Standard Co 
Manufacturers Equip 


Bleacheries. 
(See Dyers, 
ishers.) 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Butterworth 


Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


The 
Bleaching Machinery. 


(See Dyeing, Bleaching 
ishing Machinery.) 
Bleaching Materials. 

Arabol Mfg. Co 

Atlantic Dvestuff Co 

Barrett Co. 

Rosson & Lane. 

Dicks-David Co., Inc, 

Born, Scrymser Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 





& Eng. Co. 


Bleachers and Fin- 


& Sons Co. H. W. 


& Fin- 


E. I. 


Electric Smelting & Alum. Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co 
Hemingway, Inc., Frank 

Kali Mfg. Co 

Kilpstein & Co. A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc, 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


Yo. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Zavon, Ine. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
Carrier Eng, Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
New York Blower Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Boards—Form, 
Paramount Hosiery Form Drying 
Co. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 
Bobbins. 
Brown Co., The David 
Draper Corporation. 
Greenville Spo! & Mfe Co 
Jordan Mfg. Co 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Boilers. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co 


Schofield’s Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 
Boiler Feed Water Purification. 
Permutit Co. 
Refinite Co. 
Scaife & Sons. Wm. B. 
Boiler Fittings. 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Boiler Graphite. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co, 


Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Lovingood Co. 
Signode System, Inc 


Boxes—Mill 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bro. 
Leatherod Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Braids. 


(See Tapes.) 


Brokers (Cotton). 
Beer, H. & B. 


Brushes—Mill. 
Felton Brush Co., D. D. 
Felton, S. A. & Son Co. 


Brushes—Commutator. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos, 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 





Buckets & Pails—Mill. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co 


Buckets—Elevator and Grab. 
Link-Belt Company 


Buckles—Cotton Tie. 
(See Box Strapping and Ties). 


Building Contractors. 
(See Architects & Engineers.) 


Buildings—Portable. 
Aladdin Co, 
Lockwood, Greene & Co 


Building Material. 
Aladdin Co 
Anchor Post. Iron Works 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Carpenter Co. Geo. B 
Barrett Co., The 
Detroit Graphite Co 
Dufur & Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Oo 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Tuxbury Lumber Co.,A. C. 


Bungalows (Quickly Built). 
Aladdin Co. 
Tuxbury Lumber Co.,A. ¢ 

Burr Pickers. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Bushings. 


Southern Spindle & Plyer Co 
Calenders. 

Textile Finishing Mchy. Oo 
Calender Rolls. 


Roy & Son, B. § 


Calling System (Inter Telephone). 
Carter Elec. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 


Cans—Roving. 

Keystone Fibre Co 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Cars.and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks.) 

Carbonizing Machines. 
Philadelphia Drving Mehry. Co 
Phila, Textile Mchy. Oo. 
Sargents Sons & Co., C. G 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 

The 

Carding Machinery. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Smith & Furbush Maeh. Co. 
Southern Spindle * Fiver Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 

Card Clothing. 
Howard & Bullough 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
“'sitin Machine Works 

Card Feeds. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 


Whitin Machine Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Roy & Son Co., B, S 


Smith & Furbush Mch. Ce 
Whitin Machine Works 

Carpet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co 

Phila. Textile Machy. Oo. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 


Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mehy. Co. 
The 
Cartier Aprons. 
(See Aprons.) 


Caustic Soda. 
(See Bleaching Materials 
Cement Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Cement and Brick Coating. 
Detroit Gravhite Co 
Dixon Crucible Co.. Jos. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine, 
Wadsworth Howland & Co. 
Chain Drives. 

(See Belting—Chain Link.) 
Chain (Block. Bicvcle. Auto En- 
gine, Agricultural, Btc.) 

Morse Chain Co. 
Chairs and Stools (Steel). 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. Co 
Checks—Metal. 
(See Stamps. Stencils, etc.) 


‘ 
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SHPTHM BER, 


NO-WASTE 


The smooth, glazed 


inside finish without 





times tc assist in any 


| seams or rivets 

| prevents all waste 

| 

| We are pleased at aill 


special problems relating 
to fibre mill receptacles 


25 Miller St., Semerville, Mass. 











|] mntioetnen innit 


TTT um erent 


| Mr. Glancy 
“a of 
The MARQUETTE 
18th St. and Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 
A Refined Hotel for Your 
Mother, Wife and Sister 
Rates: 
Room with Private Bath 
One Person 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 
Two Persons: 


$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
Roomswithout bath, $land $1.50 £ 


TOU OM CE he ic) 





Direct 
B’way Subway 
and Hudson 

Tubes, 
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Boxes, 


Equally enaneie for 
Amusements, 
Shopping or Business. 


Entrance to 


SEAMLESS 


BROADWAY, 32d & 33d STS. 
NEW YORK 


One Block from Penna. Station. 
Baggage Transferred Free. 


FIBRE ROVING CANS 


Round Taper Baskets 
Doffing Trucks, Cans, 
Barrels, 


Etc. 


Sizes and styles to 
mee allrequirements. 








‘HOTEL MARTINIQUE MARTINIQ UE. 


‘‘The House 
of Tay’ 












600 
ROOMS 
400 BATHS 


Rates: —From $1 Per Day 


A SPECIALTY 


155 PLEASANT ROOMS 
With Private Bath 


$3 Per Day 





The 
Are Well 


Martinique 


Restaurants 


Known for Good 
Food and Reasonable 


Prices. 


ae 
: 






















































































Chemicals 


~ a 


Chlorine Gas. 
Electro Bleaching Gas ¢ 


Clocks (Hank, Etc ) 


See Counters.) 


Clocks (Time). 


International Tin g 


Closets (Water). 


See Toilets.) 


Cloth Cutters. 
Firsching, J \ 
Wildman Mfg, Co 


Cloth Balers. 


See Baling Presses.) 


Cloth Room Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons 
Firsching, J. A 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Scott & Co ftienry | 
Southern Novelty Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Wildman Mfg. Co 


Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works 


Cloth Testers. 


Scott & Co Henry |! 


Cloth Tubes. 
Southern Novelty Co 


Cloth Winders. 
(See Winders) 


Clutches (Friction.): 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co 
Link-Belt Company 


Transmission Ball Bearing Co, 


Coal Driers (Centrifugal). 
Link-Belt Company. 


Coal Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Co, C, W. 
Link-Belt Company 


Coal Tar Disinfectants. 


See Disinfectants.) 


Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Cloors. 


(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Color Pails. 


(See Buckets—Mills.) 


Comb Aprons. 
(See Aprons.) 


Comm/‘ssion Merchants and Deal- 


ers. 


(See Cotton Cloth Commission 


Merchants.) 


Compresses (Cotton). 
Bridge & Co,, Ltd., David 


Compression (High Density). 
Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 


Compressors, Air. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co 
Seeger Machine Tool Co, 


Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co 


Connectors (Frankel Solderiess). 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Contractors (Building). 


(Sea Archi.ects and Engineers 


Contractors (Electrical). 


(See Electrical Engineers.) 


Controlling Instruments (Tempera- 


ire). 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Conveying Machinery. 
American Pulley Co. 


American Steam Conveyor Corp. 


American Supply Co 
Carnenter ¢ ty B 
Collins, J. D 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Hunt Co., ¢ Ww. 
Link-Belt Co 

Morse Chain Co 


Phila Drying Machiner: Co. 


Phila. Textile Machy, Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Seeger Machine Too! Co 
Schofield, Wm. Co 

Smith & Furbush Machine ( 
Whitin Machine Works 


Recorder Co, 


Coolers. 
See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


Coolers (Water). 


(See Water Coolers.) 


Cooling Towers. 


See Tanks and Towers ) 


Copper Stamps and Stencils 


(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Mach, Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co, 
The 
Cotton Cloth Commission Merchants 


and Dealers. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Oo. Ine 
Fawcett. Hughes 
Southern Cotton Yarn Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Woodward Baldwin & Co. 


Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 


(See Brokers.) 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co 


Cotton Mill Machinery. 
Barber-Colman Co 

Brown Co., David. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co 
Draper Corporation 

Firsching, J. A 

Fletcher Works 

Greenville Sool & Mfg. Co 
Howard & Bullough 

Phila. Drying Mchy. Co 

Phila. Textile Machy. Co 
Sargent’s Sons, Corp., C. G 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Schofield Co Wm 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Stafford Co 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Whittinsville Spinning Ring Ce 


Cotton Tape Loom. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Cotton Yarn Mills. 


(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


Coupling (Rope). 
Hunt Co., C. W 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, 
Etc). 
Veeder Mfg. Co 


Cranes (Locomotive). 
Link-Belt Company 


Crayons. 
American Crayon Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 


Crushing Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co 
Cutters (Cloth). 


Cutters (Thread) 


(See Thread Cutters. ) 


Dial Scales. 


American Kron Scale Co 


Dictaphones 
Dictaphone Co 


Dies (Steel). 


See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Disinfectants. 
Barrett Co., The 


Dobby Chains. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
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Door Mats (Steel). 


Draft Gauges and Thermometers. 
Instrument 


Drawing Frames. 


Saco-Lowell 


Drills (Electric). 
Machinery.) 


Drinking Fountains. 
Drop Wires, 


Drying Apparatus. 


Drying Forms (Hosiery). 
Paramount Hosiery Form Drying 


Drying Machinery. 
\merican Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth, 
Textile Mchry. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


& Sons Co 


Dust Collectors. 


(See Blowers Blowing Sys- 


Dusting Machinery. 


Smith & Furbush 


Bleaching, Finishing and 
Printing Machinery. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Philadelphia 


Fletcher Work 8. 


Machy. Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Dye Sticks. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co 
Barrett Co. 


Bosson & Lane. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co 
Hemingway Ine 


Klipstein & Co., 


Hasslacher 


Sherwin-Williams Co 


Electric Dynamos and Motors. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


Electric Fans 


Electric Lamps. 
(See Lamps.) 


Electric Lamp Guards. 
Lacing Co. 
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Electric Signs. 
Federal Sign System 

Electric Sirens. 
Federal Sign Svstem 

Electrical Engineers and Contrac- 

tors. 

Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
Imperial Electric Co 


Electrical Machinery and Supplies 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B, 

Carter Electric Co. 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co 
Federal Sign System 
Imperial Electric Co. 
Luminous S~«cialtv Co 
General Electric Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Oo. 
Snow & Co., E. W. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Co. 


Electric Tractors and Trucks. 
Baker, R. & L. Co 
Cowan ruck Co, 
Collins, 4 wv 
Elwell-Parker Elec Co. 
Hunt Co., C. W 
Industrial Truck Co 
Mercury Mfg. Co 


Elevators. 
Collins, J. D. 
Hunt Co., C. W 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger Machine Tool! Co 


Enamel—Mill White. 
(See Paint—Mill White.) 


Engineers (Mill). 
(See Architects.) 


Engines—Oil, Gas and Gasoline. 


Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 


Engines—Steam., 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 

Co. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co 
Toomey, Frank 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


s 


Engine Appliances—Oil and Steam. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B 
Jenkins Bros 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Engine Room Supplies. 
Yarpenter Co., Geo. B. { 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Jenkins Bros, 


Lunkenheimer Co. 
traton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Extractors—Hydro. 


American Laundry 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Mehry. Co 


Fans—Electric. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, 
Carter Electric Co. 
Fteneral Elec. Co. 
Howard & Morse. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co 

Fans—Conveying, Power and Ex- 
haust. 

(Seé Blowers and Blowing Sys 
tems.) 


Feed Water Purifiers. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


Felting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Mech. Co 


Fence—Steel and Iron. 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Belmont Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Page Steel & Wire Co 


Fibre Products. 
Keystone Fibre Co 
Lane & Bros., W. T 
Leatheroid Sales Co 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co 
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“SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
































SIZOL 


is the undisputed standard 


SIZOL 


Makes the Strongest, Smooth- a 
of sizing 


est Warps; the Best Cloth and 


compounds. 


Least Seconds. 


TRADE-MAR 



































HOTEL TULLER | Cincinnati’s Cordial Welcome to | 


Park, Adams, and Bagley, Visitors 
DETROIT IS BEST EXEMPLIFIED AT THE 


Hotel Sinton 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS FOR PERFECT 


Cuisine! 
Comfort! 
Courtesy! 


| 
iis) es Centrally 
‘Rai WME tee 


Located 


Library of 
Popular and 
Standard 
Works 





EUROPEAN PLAN 


600 ROOMS $2.00 UP 


eeeiene ~~ PAR ~~ ccna 
ELF SERVIC 


MEN’S GRILL 
JAPANESE WAITERS 


ROSE AND CASCADE ROOMS 
COLORED WAITERS 


We have recently reorganized our entire food service and are 
making an enviable record for modest charges and courteous and 


After-Theatre 


Entertainment 
Facilities 





efficient service. Rates $2.00 per day Unexcelled 
Try us for lunches and banquets. and upward Convention 
HOTEL TULLER Management: JOHN L. HORGAN 


m2 
py 


|) ear DES 

FACES FOUR 6} Sy EEE ee OTEL E ORL 
STREETS RED SHES: ¢: aay = Gui] le), ole) -\- a ols | 

scam Gov NIEW ORLEANS “ 


DISTINCTLY —— MODERATE RATES SCRUPULOUSLY 
INDIVIDUAL FAMOUS FOR ITS CREOLE CUISINE anal, 


2 NNER RS TN here. 
oe 


Fiiters—-W ater 
See Water Softening.) 


Finishing. 
{See Dyers. Blea 
ishers.) 


Finishing and Sizing Materials 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Borne, Schrymser Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Gorn Products Re 
Du Pent de Nemours & Co 
Blectric Smelting & Alum 
Grasselli Chemical Co 
Kali Mfg. Co 
Hemingway, Inc., Frank 
Kilpsten & Co., A 
Newport Chemical Works, I: 
Metz & Oo., H. A 
National Aniline & Chemical 
Roessler & Hasslacher Co 

Co 

Seydel Mfg. Co 
Sherwin-Williams Co 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Zavon, Inc 


fining Co 
E. I 


Co 


Fire Escapes (Spiral). 
Collins, J. D 


Fire Hose. 
See Paint—Fireproof.) 

Fire Protecting Paint. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


First Aid Room Equipment. 
(See Hospital Equipment.) 


Flooring (Hardwood). 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring 


Floor Scrubbing Machine. 


American Scrubbing Machine Co 


Fluted Rolls. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Baco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. S 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Co 


Flyers. 
Howard & Bullough 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin. Machine Works 


Fountains (Drinking). 


Manufacturers Equip. & Eng 


Co. : 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun 
tain Co. 


Friction Clutches. 
(Bee Clutches—Friction.) 


Fuses. : 
(See Elec. Mchy. and Supplies.) 


Garnett Machines. 
Roy Son Co., B. 8 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 


Gas Engines. 
(See Engines—Gas.) 


Gaskets. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 


Gauge Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Gauges—Draft. 
Taylor Instrument Co 
Gauges—Me~« Cyxlumn Vacuum 
Taylor !T { 


Gauges——Oil. 


Lunkenheimer Co 


Gauges——-Water. 


Lunkenheimer Co 


Gears—Silent. 
General Electric Ce. 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co 


Gear Cutters. 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Whitin Mch. Co., D. E 


Gear Pullers 
Greb Co Ine 


Generators—Electric. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


Generators—Electric. 
See Motors and Generators.) 


her and Fin- 


Ginning Information. 
Ginners’ Association. 


Graphite—Products. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


Grates—Shaking. 
Lombard Fdy, & Mch. Co. 


Grease. F 
See Lubricators.) 


Grease Cups. 
See Lubricators 
Grinders—Card, Cvlinder Roll, 


Napver and ©ernctt 
(See Card Grinding Machinery.) 


Guards (Elec. Lamp.) 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 


Guides (Thread). 
Mitchell-Bissell Co 
Palmer Co., I. E 


Gums. 


(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
Hangers. 


See Shafting and Hangers.) 


Hardwood. 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Harness—Loom. 
American Supply Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 


Heaters (Water). 
Manufacturers 
Co. 


Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 


Heddles. 
Crompton & 1 wles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 


Heddle Frames. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Hoists. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Pasco Tool 
Seeger Mae e Tool Co 


Equip. & Eng 


Hose—Fire. 
Colkns, J. D. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Hosiery Finishing Boards. 
(See Boards.) 


Hosiery Forms. 
(See Drving Forms.) 


Hosiery Yarns. 
See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


Hospital Eauipment. 
Thomas Co., F. H. 


Hotels. 
DeSoto 
Marouette 
Martinique 
Sinton 


Tuller 


Houses (Ready-Made). 
Aladdin Co., The 
Tuxbury Lur 

Humidifying Apvaratus. 
Carrier Eng Corp 
New York Blower Co 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Sturtevant Co B. F 

Hydraulic Turbines. 


(See Turhines—Stean 
Hydro Extractors. 

(See Extractors 
Hydrometers. 

Taylor Instrument Co 


Hygrometers. 
Tavlor Instrument Co. 


Hyvrodeiks. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


Indicating and Recording Instru- 
ments. 
Tavlor Instrument Co. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J 


Indigo. 
See Dyestuffs and Chemicals ) 


Injectors. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
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Ink—Stencil and Marking. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Co 


National Marking Machine Co. 


Iron Work—Ornamental. 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co, 
Dow Wire & Iron Works 
Dufur & Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 


Jacks. 
\dams Co., Geo, H. 


Jacquards. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Jute Bagging Machines. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Kettles—Size. 
(See Size Kettles.) 


Kettles—Soda. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. Co, 


Kiers. 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 


Knit Goods. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 


Knit Goods Washers. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 
Knitting Machinery and Supplies. 
Adams Co., Geo. H. 
Boss Knitting Mach. Works. 
Brinton Co., H 
General Machine Works 
Hemphill Mfg. Co, 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Lamps—Incandescent and Arc. 
Boston Economy Lamp Div. 
Carter Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co 


Lamp Guards (Key Locking). 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Lamp Reflectors. 
Carter Elec, Co 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works 


Tuminous Sretalt Co 


Landscape Architects. 
(See Village Architects.) 


Lappers. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Laundry Machinery. 
American J.anndry Mchry. Co 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


Tolhurst Machine Wks 
Lavatories 
Mott Southern Co 


Leather Belting. 
(See Belting.) 


Leather Specialties. 
American Supply Oo. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ladew & Co.. Inc., Edw. R. 


Williams & Sons, TI. B. 
Linen Yarns. 


(See Yarns—tlLinen.) 
Link Belting. 
(See Belting—Link.) 


Liquid Chlorine. 
(See Chlorine.) 
Loaderse——Warnn and Trucks. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Lockers (Metal). 

Collins, J. D, 

Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. Co 
Logwood Extract. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Looms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 

Draper Corporation. 

Fletcher Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Schofield, Wm. & Co 

Stafford Co., The 

Whitin Machine Works 












Loom Attachments (Aute). 
Draper Corp. 


Lubricants. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Oe 
Kellogg & Co., E. BH. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricaet Ce 
Swan & Finch Oo, 


Lubricators. 


Lunkenheimer Co. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Labeicaat Go. 


Lug Straps. 
(See Straps—Lug.) 


Lumber. 
Nashville Hardwood Fleoring Co- 


Marking Pots, Stencils, Inks, Etc. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Co 

National Marking Machine Co. 


Marking Machines. 
National Marking Machine Co. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
(See Yarns Mercerised.) 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Metal Ceilings, Etc. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Metals (Perforated). 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


Metal Workers—Sheet. 
Belmont Tron Workg. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
Page Steel & Wire Ce. 


Meters—Flow. Air, Gas, Blectric, 
Steam, Etc, 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 
Carter Electric Co 
Genezal Electrie Co. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co.. 0. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Westinghousé Elec. & Mfe. Ov 


Meters (Revolution) 
Taylor Instrument Ce. 


Mill Baskets and Boxes. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


Mill Engineer. ; 
(See Architects and Fmgineers.) 


Mill Villages. 
(See Villages.) 


Mill White Paint. 
(See Paint—Mill White.) 


Motors and Generators—Hectric. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oe. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Imperial Electrie Co 
Seeger Machine Too! Ce P 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. ©o 


Mule Stands. 
Transmission Ball Beariag Oe 


Nails—Cement Coated. 
Lovingood Co 


Nappers. 
Roy & Son Co, B.S 


Needles—Latch. 
Adams Co., Geo H. 


Oils—Finishing 
(See Finishing and Siveteage Ma 


terials.) 


Oils—Lubricating. 


(See Lubricants.) 


Oil Cups. 


(See TLubricators.) 


Oil Paper. 
Bradley Mfg. Co 2 


Oiling Devices. 
(See Lubricators.) 


Openers for Cotton, Wool, Waste 
Etc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm 
Smith & Furbush Mack. Oe 
Whitin Machine Works, 


Oxidizing Machinery 
Phila. Drying Machinery @o 
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Emmons Loom Harness Company 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF LOOM HARNESS AND REEDS IN AMERICA 


Loom Harness and Reeds 





COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of Plain and Fancy Weaves in Cotton and Silk 
Goods. 

MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and Woolen Goods. 
SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for Weaving Tape Selvedges 
REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 

Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds Beamer and Dresser Hecks. 
Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 








DVERTISING con- MONOPOLE OIL 


U. S, Pat. 861397 Serial 367303 


. ’ : Special Sizing and Finishing Products for 
serves the buyers time Cotton, Wool and will: 
’ Sas - - CREAM SOFTENER SULPHUR BLACK 
by acquainting him with a SOLUBLE OILS BENSAPOL 
. BLEACHING OIL GLASGOW SIZING 
product at his leisure, long HYDROSULPHITES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


.Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
. Main Office and Works, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY. 
arises. New York Office: 100 William Street. 
Western Representatives, United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


before the buying need 








WIRE RAILING S 





WINDOW GUARDS 
ba or Peat tte PERFORATED METALS 
Established 1835. | 5 vo : ggg 
DUFUR & Co. heet Metals poe — Cotton ack Oi) Milla, Yotu 
evices, Sug he med ie Th 
309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. | Mac hines, Fan ey . Pu p Machinery, Grilles (Ro ~—s ve - 


FOR EVERY ee 


in perforated 





(oat) Da ea ERR re ae agen on x all on aon b 8 dle i —_ 
Send for Metal Sample Plate Circular 

GUMMED TAPE AND MOISTENING MACHINES _ soa gabe onion 
ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR a 163 York St. Rochester, mu. %. 
SLASHER MACHINES ro 

WRITE US FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 

ACME GUMMED PRODUCTS CO., 10-14 Tift Street, ATLANTA, GA. 

SSS _ _ _  _ _ _L LL i * * hhh» _[[==[[[=[[|[[[[== 









































































































































Oxygen 


Bird Wilcox Co 

Commercial Acetylene 5 p Co 
Packings : aes 

Goodyear Tire & Rubbe 


Graton & Knig 


lenkins Bros 


Paint. 


‘ a Gas la 
jarrett Co., The 
Chaffee, Thos K 
Detroit Graphite Uo ; 9 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine 
Sherwin-Williams Co 
Wadsworth, Howard & Co. 


Paint—Preservative and Fireproof. 
\tlanta Gas Light Co 
Barrett Co o 
etroit Graphite Ue 
De Pont ae Memaete & Co., E. I 
Sherwin-Williams Co 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co Inc, 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co 


Paint—Mill White. 
Chaffee, Thos K 
Detroit Graphite Co 
Du Pont de Nemours & Uo 
Peasiee-Gaulbert Co., Ine 
Sherwin-Williams Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co 


E. I 


Paper—Oil. 


Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


Perforated Metal. 


(See Screens and Sieves.) 


Peroxides. 
Rossler & 
Co 
Phonographs (Dictating?. 
Dictaphone Co. 


Hasslacher (¢ hemical 


Pickers—Curled Hair. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. ' 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Uo 

Pickers—Leather. 

Garland Mfg. Oo 


Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co 


Picking Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough 
chine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schofield Co., Wm 
Smith & Furbush Mach 
Whitin Machine Works 


Pipe Fittings. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Pipe Threading & Cutting Ma- 
chines. 


Seeger Machine Tool Co 


Co 


Playground Equipment. 
American Playground Device 
Dow Wire & Iron Works 
Hill-Standard Co. 


Co 


Power Transmission. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
American Pulley Co 
Carpenter Co., Geo B. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Kelly Co., Henry C 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R 
Link-Belt Company 

Morse Chain Co. 

New Departure Mfg. Co 
Seeger Machine Tool Co 
Stanley Belting Corp 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 
U 8. Ball Bearing Co 
Westinghouse Elec & Mfg. Co 
Williams & Sons, Il. B 


Co 


Presses. 


American Laundry Machnry. Co, 
Bridge & Co Ltd David 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Economy Baler Co 

Lovingood Co 

Phila. Drying Machine Co 
Reliance Machine Works 
Seeger Machine Tool Co 

Smith & Furbush Mch. Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


The 


Pulleys. 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Dodgg Sales & Eng. Co 
Link-Belt Company 
Seeger Machine Tool Co 


Transmission Ball Searing Co. 


Pulley Covering. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Stanley Belting Corp 
Williams & Sons, I. B 
Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Seeger Machine Tool Co, 


rextile Finishing Machinery Ce. 


Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., 
The 

Toomey, Frank 

Westinghouse Ele: & Mfg. Co 


Pump Valves. 


(See Valve Discs.) 


Psychrometers (Sling). 
Taylor Instrument Co 


Pyrometers. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Quill Cleaning Machines. 
Terrell Mch. Co 


Railings. 
Dufur & Co 


Recording Instruments. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


Reeds. 
American Supply Co 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 


Reels. 
Crompton & Kowles Loom Wk3. 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield. Wm. Co 
Whitin Machine Works 


Reflectors (Lamp). 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works 


Luminous Specialty Co 


Reeulators—Pressure. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


Regulators—Temperature. 
See Temperature Controllers.) 


Repairing—tTextile of all kinds. 
General Machine Works 
Southern, Spindle & Flyer Co 


Rib Top Cutters. 
General Machine Works 
Wildman Mfg. Co 


Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronze. 
Whitinsville Spining Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Rines—Spinning. 
(See Spinning Rings.) 


Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
(See Bearings.) 


Rolls (Calender.) 
Roy & Son Co., B. § 


Rolls—Steel. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


Roofing. 
Atlanta Gas Tight Co. 
Barrett Co., The 
Relmont Iron Works 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co 


Roofing Felt and Pitch. 
Atlanta Gas Light Co 
Roof and Cement Coating. 
\‘tlanta Gas Light Oo. 
sarrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine. 
Sherwin-Williams Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Rope—Transmission 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Hunt Co., C. W Ine 
Kelly Co., Henrw ( 
Link-Belt Company 


Roving Cans and Trucks. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 

Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Pwllonch 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
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Rubber Stamps. 


(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Rubber Goods. 
Goodyear tire & Rubber Co. 


Sanitary Closet Cans. 
Sanitary Eng. Co. 
Selig Co, 

Sanitary Products. 
Cement Products Co. 
Kaustine Co. 
Mott-Southern Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sanitary Eng. Co. 
Selig Co, 

Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


Sash-Window—Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Scales. 
American Kron Scale Co 
Lovingood Co. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co. 


Scale Preventer (Boiler). 


(See Boiler Feed Water Purifica- 


tion.) 

Screens & Sieves—Perforated. 
Beckley Perforating Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co, 
Link-Belt Company. 

Scrubbing Machine—Floor. 
American Scrubbing Mch. Co. 


Sewing Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co, 
Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Mach 

Co. 

Shades (Electric Lamp). 
(See Reflectors). 

Shafting & Hangers. 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co 
Link-Belt Co, 
Seeger Machine Tool Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 


Shears. 
Roy & Son Co., B. § 


Shelving—Sectional Steel. 
Collins, J. D. 
Lupton'’s Sons Co., David 
Manuafcturers’ Equipment 
Eng. Co. 


Shingles—Asphalt. 
Barrett Co 


Shin gles—Metal. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co 


Shower Baths. 
Mott-Southern Co 


Shuttles. 
Brown Co., David 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation 
Shambow Shuttle Co 


Signs (Electric). 
Federal Sign System 
Sinkers. 
Adams Co., Geo. H, 


Singeing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 
Size Box Temperature Controller. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C 
Size Kettles. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co. 
Manufacturers’ Equip. & Eng. 
Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate 
rials.) 
Skewers. 
Brown Co., David 
Greeneville Srool & Mfg. Co 
Jordan Mfg. Co 
Skylizghts—Steel. 
Belmont Iron Works 
Lupton’s Sons. Co., David 
Slashers and Slasher Room Sup- 
plies. 
Butterworth & Sons Co. H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co 
Howard & Bullough 
Lovingood Co. 
Mossberg Co.. Frank 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
The 


& 
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Slasher Tape. 
(See Tape—Slasher.) 


Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
Barrett Co 


Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Soap—tTextile. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co, E. I. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Co. 


Grasselli Chemical Co 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Hemingway & Co., Frank 
Kilpstein & Co., A. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Sonneborn Sons, Ince., L. 
Warren Soap & Mfg. Co 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 


Softeners—Cotton. 
Arabol Mfg. Co, 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Schrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Grasselli Chemical Co, 
Hemingway & Co., Frank 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Rossler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Zavon, Ine, 


Softeners—Water. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


Solderless Connectors (Frankel.) 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Solvents. 
(See Finishing.) 


Spindles. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spindles—Ball Bearing. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough, 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
U. 8S. Ball Bearing Co 


Spinners. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
\rrow Mills, Inc. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Parkdale Mills, Ine, 


Spinning Frames. 
American Machine Co., H. & B 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Whitin Machine Works 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Corporation 
Howard & Bullouch, 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 


Spinning Room Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co 
Southern Novelty Co 
Universal Winding Co 
Whitin Machine Wks 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 


Spinning Tape Specialists. 
American Textile Banding Co 
Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co 


Spinning & Twisting Travelers. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co 


Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Corporation. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Whitin Machine Works 


Spools & Skewers. 
Brown Co.. David 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co 
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Commercial Banking for the Textile Industry 



















The prime functions of the Textile Banking Company, Inc.—which acts, 
exclusively, as commercial banke-, or factor, for interests in the textile field— 
are to foster and facilitate sound financing among mills, converters, and other 
merchants in the industry, and to provide the requisite resources for the expansion 
of its clients’ business. 


The broad services of our Industrial Department will prove of much value in 
the operation and expansion of American textile interests both here and abroad. 


We shall be pleased to discuss with you your particular problem relative to 
textile financing. 


Textile Banking Company, Inc 


4th Avenue and 17th Street, New York 
(Temporary Offices: 120 Broadway) 
Capital $2,000,000. Surplus $500,000 


Inaugurated by the GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEw YorK 
andthe LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK oF NEw YORK 








ANTI- CORROSIVE- sis Stes ainkes 
GYLINDEPR OL: [ECS ee 


Packing, Lacing, qummeemees = LOW Prices 
TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 
Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 
If it does not come up to your standard of what a good ang : : 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is mo! Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit o1 Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Repairs 
that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A.C. C.”" wil for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair 
billa—save your piston packing, too. It Sa. Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 
has been doing this for forty years, it wil 4 
en. t ‘ J . 
NC. on. y onary ee = Foundry, Machine, Boiler 
May we go into the subject with you? | NDER Works, and Supply Store. 
N 
KELLOGG xco Naren oes =AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


E . 
Z43 SOUTH ST. NEW YORK ~ 





WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED ANDO 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 









TRADE MARK ‘ST NG ENCILS COTTON oa ey ote a, 
MERCHANTS & MANUFACTU - 

BaRBER-COLMAN COMPANY | TE MERCHANTS &MANUFACTURERS — 
ee oe RUBBER STAMPS, NOTAF APS NOTARIAL ** Te ee SEALS 


RocK Foro itu 


Boston. Mase ieee eatin | ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP& STENCIL WORKS 







WARP TYING MACHINES OFFICE .33 KIE SY. WORKS:350 EDGEWOOD. AV 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOGLING AND WINDING fo OX © ATLANTA.GA 






Sprinkler Tanks. 
See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


Sprockets. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co 
Stamps. Stencils and Stencil Ma- 
chines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Sten: 
Bradley Mfg. Co A. J 
Lovingood Oo 


Works 


Stand Pipes. 
(See Tanks Towers 


Starch & Gums. 
See Finishing and 
terials.) 


Steam Engines. 


(See Engines—-Steam 


Steam Hose 


(See Hose—Steam 


Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps—Steam 


Steam Traps. 


See Traps—Steam.) 


Window, Partition, 


Doors, 
Etc. 
Belmont 
Lupton'’s Sons Co 


Steel Lockers. 
(See Lockers.) 


Steel—Structural. ‘ 
Belmont Iron Works 
Lockwood, Greerie & Co. 


Stencils & Stencil Papers. 


(See Stamps and Stencils.) 


Steel 


Tron Works 
David 


Stencil Brushes. 

(See Marking Pots and 
es.) 

Stencil Cutting Machines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works 
Bradley Mf«. Co., A. J 
Lovingood Co 


Brush 


Stop Motion. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draver Corporation 
Wildman Mfg. Co 


Storage Racks 
(See Shelving) 


Strapping. 


(See Leather Specialties or Box 
Strapping.) 


Supplies—-Textile Mill (All Kinds) 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 


Tacohmeters. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 


Tallow. 
(See Finishing Materials.) 


Tanks, Towns and Tubs. 

Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 

Manufacturers’ 
Co 

Permnutit Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery (©o., 
The 

Walsh & Weidner 


Equip. & Eng 


Boiler Co 


Tapes and Braids. 
American Textile 
Ine 
Barber Mfg. Co 
Weimar Brothers 


Tape Looms—Cotton. 
Fletcher Works 
Schaum & Uhlinger 


Tape—Slasher. 
Lovingood Co 


Tape Making Machines. 
See Bandage and Tape Mach.) 


Telephones (Calling System.) 
Carter Elec. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 


Temperature Controllers. 
Carrier Eng. Corp 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co, C 


Temples. 
Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
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Teiring Machines. 
Collins, J. D 


Tenters 
Butterworth & 
'extile Finishing 


Sons Co., The 
Mach. Co 


Textile Machinery. 
See Cotton Mill 


Thermometers—aAll Kinds. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C.. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


Machinery.) 


Thin Place Preventers. 
Draper Corporation 


Thread Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co 
Palmer Co The I. E 


Time Clocks. 


International Time Recorder Co 


Tires—Auto and Truck. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Toilets. 
Cement Products Co 
Kaustine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers Equip 

Co 

Mott-Sonthern Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Sanitary Eng. Co. 
Selig Co 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


Tools (All Kinds.) 
Pasco Tool Co 


Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


Tractors—Electric, Industrial. 
Baker R. & L. Co 
Collins, J. D 
Cowan Truck Co. 

Elwell Parker Flec. Co 
Hunt Co., OC. W. 
Mercury Mfg. Co 

Transm‘ssion—Power. 

See Power Transmission Ma 
chinery.) 

Transfer Points. 

Adams Co, Geo. H. 

Tranvs—Return Steam. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


(Spinning & Twisting.) 


Ring Traveler Co. 


Travelers 
Dary, 


Trucks—Anto. 
Raker, R. & L. Co 
White Co., The 

Trucks—Electric—Inter 
Baker. R ® LL, Co 
Collins, J D 
Cowan Truck Co 
Flwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Holvoke Truck Co. 
Industr'al Trvek Co 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Mercury Mfg. Co. 

Trucks—Elevating—Inter. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cowan Truck Co 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co 
Holyoke Truck Co. 
Industr’'al Truck Co 
Hunt Co,, C. W. 
Lovingood Co 


Trucks—Fibre—Inter, 
Keystone Fibre Co 
Lane & Bro., W. T 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Co 


Tubes (Cloth). 
Southern Novelty Co 
Turbines—Steam. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter Co. Geo. B. 
General Electric Co. 
Seeger Machine Tool Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Twisting Machinery. 
Dary Rin Traveler Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough 
leigh & Butler 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Works 


Urinals. 
Manufacturers 
Co 
Mott-Sonthern “© 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. C 
Sanitary Eng. Co 
Vogel Co., Jos. A 


Ete. 


Equip. & Mfg, 


Unions—Bronze. 
Jenkins Bros 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Valves—Angle, Globe and 

Jenkins Bros 

Lunkenheimer Co 


Valves—Anti-Acid. 
Jenkins Bros 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Valves—Blow-Off. 
Jenkins Bros 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Valves—Check. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Valves—Gate. 
Jenkins Bros. _ 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Valves—Non-return Stop. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Valves—Pop-Safety. 
Jenkins Bros 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valve Discs. 
Goodyear Tire & 
Graton & Knight 
Jenkins Bros. 


Rubber Co 
Mfg. Co 


Varnishes. 
Barrett Co 
Detroit Graphite Co 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 
Peaslee Gaulbert Co., Inc 
Sherwin Williams Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
Carrier Eng. Corp 
General kiectric Co 
Howard & Morse. 
New York Biower Co 
Parks Cramer Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 
Tolhurst Mch. Co 


Village Architects and Designers. 


Aladdin Co, The 
Hoffman, Leon. 
Tuxbury Lumber Co.. 


Village Houses. 
Aladdin Co., The 
Tuxbury Lumber Co., A. C 


Warp Drawing Machines. 
American Warp 
Co 


Cocker: Machine & Fdy. Co 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 


Draper Corporation 

Howard & Bullough. 
Mossherg Co Frank 

Saco Lowell Shops 

Sm'th & Furbush Mach. Co 


Washers—Cloth. 
American Laundry Machivery Co 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co 
Ph ladelnh'a Drvine Mebry. ¢ 
Phila. Textile Mchry. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co 


Washers (Leather.) 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 


Washers—Rubber. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Waste Balers. 
(See Bailing 


Waste Machinery—Cotton. 
Howard & Bullough 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco Lowell Shops 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G 
Schofield Co Wm 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Co. 
Water Coolers (Fountain). 
Manwufacturers Equip 
Co. 
Pr ry Drinki 
tain Co. 
Water Columns, 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Water Clostes. 


(See Toilets.) 


Water Heaters. 
(See Heaters.) 


Presses.) 


Cross. 


Drawing Mch. 


149. 
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Water Softeners. 
Permutit Co. 
Refinite Co. 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wma. B 

Water Towers. 

(See Tanks and Towers.> 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo 


The 
Weaving. 


(See Yarn 


Welding Apparatus—Electrie Are. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Welding Apparatus and Supplies— 
Oxy-Acetylene. 
Bird-Wilcox Co., Inc. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 


Welding—Job. 
Bird Wilcox Co 


Welfare Architects. 
(See Village Architects.) 
Welfare Equipment. 


Alladin Co ; 
American Playground Device Co. 


Dow Wire & Iron Werks 
Hill-Standard Co 
Mott-Southern Co 
Thomas Co, F. H 


Tuxbury Lumber OCv., A. C 


Wheels—Fibre. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co 
Macrodi Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Co 


Wheel Puller. 


Greb Co., Ine. 


Whistles (Electric). 
Federal Sign System 

Whistles—Steam. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Manufacterers.) 


Winders. 
Firsching, J. A 
Howard & Bullough, 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Ge. 
Stafford Co., The 
Winding. 
Universal Winding Co 
Windows—Steel. 


Belmont Iron 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 


Wires (Drop). 


(See Drop Wires.) 
Wire Railings. 

Howard & Morse. 
Wiring—Electrical. 

(See Electr.cal 


Wood. 


(See 


Amorican 


Works. 
David 


Contractors.) 


Lumber.) 


Wood Preserver. 
\tianta Gas Light Co 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Peaslee Gaulbert Co., Ine. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Ce 


Wood Pulleys. 
(See Pulleys.) 

Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Schofield Co., Wm 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oe. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co 
Sareent’s Sons Corp., 0. G@ 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe 
Stafford Co., The 
Textile Finishing Machinerg Co 
Whitin Machine Works 


Yarn Manufacturers. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 

Gray Mfg. Co. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Parkdale Mills, Ine 


Yarn Dealers and Commission Mer- 


chants. 
See Cotton Cloth Commissios 


Merchants and Dealers.) 


Yarn Testers. 


Scott & Henry Co., I. 
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Electrical Contracting 


Installation of Power and Lighting Systems 


No Job Too Large and 
None Too Small. 


House and Mill Village Wiring a Specialty 







Imperial Electric Co. 


B. H. McCuer, Mgr. 
GREENVILLE, -_ S.C. 







BLACKMAN FANS 


Arrang-d for belt drive 
as shown, or direct con- 
nected to motor. 

Made in sizes ranging 
from 12” to 144”. 

We have carefully pre- 
pared volume and power 
tables, together with 
valuable engineering 
data, in our catalogue. 


Send for Catalogue 
No. 180. 


HOWARD & MORSE 
45 Fulton St., New York 











General Auditing 
Modern Accounting Systems 


Federal Tax Returns 
and Financial Reports 
ATLANTA AUDIT CO., Inc. 


512-13 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
M. R. Miles, Pres’t. D. E. Shumaker, V. Pres’t. 
Long Distance Phone Ivy 5683. 










J. LEON HOFFMAN 


Landscape Architect 
and Engineer 


Industrial Villages a Specialty 


References from some of 
the Largest Cotton Mills 


103 Peachtree Street Atlanta, Ga. 
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Stencil 
Machine 


The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
Chine makes Stencils in 


In universal use by 
thousands of man- 


half a minute, at reduced  Jfacturers and ship 
ra ey pest of 1-luc each. Write pers. 


Hoe catalogue and price 





Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
nk for marking and stenciling. Price 
35c¢ or $3.50 per doz. Manufacturers 
vf Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 





TheAmerican Audit Co. 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. 
H. M. BICE, C. P. A., Vice- Pres, 
A. &. LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. 


NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 

33rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Building. 
OCHICAGO—Marquette Building. 
BOSTON—P. O. Square Bldg. 
PHILADELPIA—Bellevue Court Bldg. 
BALTIMORE—Garrett Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 
RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building 
LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham St., Bank. 
MILWAUKEE—Loan & Trust Bldg. 
SCRANTON—County Bank Bldg 

Specialists in Cost Systems ond Manufacturing Accounts 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President 


Telephone Ivy 869 
Cable Address 
Amdit, New York 
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‘‘Load & Look’’ 
Kron Scales 


AUTOMATIC Ma \ SPRINGLESS 
All Metal Construction. 
There’s a Kron for Every Weighing Purpose 
Visit Our Brhibit—Space 207—At the Fifth National 
Exposition of Chemical Industries to he held in the 
Coliseum and First Re Armory, Chicago, week 
of September 22. 


American Kron Scale Co. 
422 East 53rd St., New York 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in Principal Cities 
CANADIAN KRON SCALE CO MONTREAL, CANADA 


‘fiment 


Wheels or Gears Come 
Off Quick and Clean 


There will be no more back-breaking 

labor, no more damaged wheels or 
gears, when you take them off the 
shaft by means of the 


GREB SUTTER 


GRIF. 





<4 


which is the best tool made for the 
purpose, and can be used for removing 
wheels, gears, commutators, transmis- 
sions, pulleys, etc. 

Strong, simple and trouble-proof. Ad- 
fusts itself instantly and locks in any 
position. Capacity 1 to 18/. 

Sent on 10 days’ trial, and if it doesn’t 
prove indispensable, your money will be 
refunded. Write today for bulletin and 
prices. 


THE GREB CO., 171 State St, Boston, Mass 
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Grasselli Chemical Co 155  Mott-Southern Co 36 rolhurst Machine Works ....149 
sorne serymser UO Los Graton & Ki M ‘ 00 Myrtle Mills Co Ine 183 loomey Frank, Ine Seer 
Bosson & Lar ss Transmission Ball Bearing Co.175 
Gray Mfg. Cx 183 " na ‘ oO 
Boston Economy Lamp D Ty : ruxbury Lumber Co., A. C.... 4 
. Greb Co 19 Nashville Hardwood Fooring 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 19 Cc J } 
Bridge & Co.. Ltd.. David , Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co 164 0 bie Pe aes, Universal Winding Co 3 
National Aniline & Chemica U.s 3all Bearing Co 27 
Rrintor ts H Tae ‘ 160 
; Co 4 
Brown Co., David 14 Hemingway, I: Frank 152 National Bank of Commerce. .184 Veeder Mig. Oo. ...cccsvccss 169 
Sutterwort! Sor > } \\ y - 
I v 1 & (x H. W.1 Hemphill Co 738 National Marking Machine Co..744 Vogel Co.. Jos. A 172 
Hill-Standard Co Lé New Departure Mfg. Co 732 
Hoffman, J. Leo 195 New York & N. J. Lub. Co 174 Wadsworth, Howland & Co 38 
Carpenter & Co Geo } 174 $9 ats 5 a eit New York Blower Co . 163 Want Ads... 185 
Carrier Eng. Cor} 72k Holyoke Truck Co 170 Newport Chemical Works, Inc..720 Walsh & Weidner 176 
Carter Electric Co 13 Hotel DeSoto 189 Nye & Tredick Co TAC Warren Soap Mf-. Co 161 
Carver-Beaver Yarn (: 184 Hotel Marquetts 187 Weimar Bros. .. .183 
Chaffee Co K 1 ‘ a Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Hotel Martinique 187 : r 
Certain-teed Products Corp age Steel & Wire Co oe Co cdahd Anente ; - il 
Cement Products Co Hote Sinton 189 Palmer Co., I. E. . 168 Westinghouse Lamp Co. is oe 199 
Classified Opportunities 185 Hotel Tuller 189 Paramount Hosiery Form [Pry White Company ee 
Cocker Ma ne & Found Co0.73 Howard & Bullough American ing Co. ...... »745 Whittinsville Spinning Ring Co.167 
Collins, J. D 168 Machine Co 717 + ‘-Parksdale Mills, Inc 183 Whitin Machine Works .. 16 
Commercial Acetyl Suvpl) Howard & Morse 195  Parks-Cramer Co - © Whiton Machine Co., D. E 175 
~ ( 792 . Pasco Tool Co 177 rild Mfe. C 742 
- ie Hunt Co., Ine., ¢ . _ i raed Wildman Mfg. oO 142 
Corn Products Refining ¢ L5¢ Huntington & Guerry. Inc Pearson, Jos. T . -+ 40 Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Ma 
Cortright Metal Roofing ( 7 Hvatt Roller Bearing Co : Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Ine . 41 chine Co. . io 
Cowan Truck Co. 19 £« & Been 6 Permutit Co. .... : . 33 Williams & Sons, I. B 24 
Cresson-Morris Co 174 Phila. Textile Mchry Co .150 Wolf &:+Co., Jacques 191 
tT Crompton & Know! om Imperial Electric Co. . 195 Phila. Drying Mchry. Co 147 Woodward, Baldwin & Co.. 184 
Works i4 Industrial Truck Co . = Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun 
Cyclone Fence ¢ 7 International Time Recorder 17 fais Ge. .<.<. ae . 46 Zavon, Inc. ... 154 
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ARABOL SIZING TALLOW | 


This is an especially prepared tallow for softening all counts of cotton yarns. We 





absolutely assure you it will produce any amount of softening desired. In addition to 
this it will prevent any sticking of the yarn to the slasher cylinders and also cause the 
yarn to open perfectly at the lease. On light pick goods it can be used alone, however, 
we recommend the use of our Gum G in connection with it on goods of 48 picks or more. 
To be used on either white or colored goods. 


Arabol Manufacturing Company 
100 William Street, New York City 


| Rec, & Par. Orn Ree.  & Pas, Cre. 








CARD ROOM SPINDLES DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


REPAIRED e~ 


Worn or broken Card Room Spindles retopped or 
re-versed—ELECTRICALLY WELDED, bearings made 





Manufacturers ¢ —\ 


‘ ad 


full size and tops made to fit your flyer. 5 in 
Spindl zuaranteed not to break at weld—Prices and Square Pointed ip 
‘iaae not to break at wek rices anc are Point pinn g ae 
” s 
Southern Spindle & F —_ Co., Inc. and Twisting Travelers 


Charlotte, N. C. TAUNTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of Seuthern Representatives: 


Cotton Mill Machinery. Greenville, S. C. 
‘W. H. Monty, Pres. & Treas. |W. H. Hutchins, V-Pres. John E. Humphries, . —- } 
y s utchins, V-Pres. & Sec’t. Charles & Asheley, ; : ; Atlanta, Ga. 


—— 
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A Baker Type for Every Need Schofield Patent Automatic 
No m € wha you 1andiin Oo ms may f 1e ike 
System of Industrial, Tranaperalin of you a par Pe Big af Opener and Duster. 
that meets your exact requirements, No need ever to accept an} ‘ . 
type but the rig cht one. Our line includes For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
Baker Utility Trucks : bst : 
Baker Low Platform Trucks Souapee tate emuanece 
Baker Elevating Platform Trucks “Schoheld” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Baker Tractors Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Baker Locomotive Tractors Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Baker Crane Trucks Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 
Baker Dump Body Trucks Looms, etc. 
The Baker System includes a service Trained engineers ar 
neoay = study rane 8 wuling problems ay = <pengs J you ast to WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 
what type or types you neec rite rt facts OV 
THE BAKER R & L COMPANY Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 
Cleveland, Ohio—Originators of > r 
THE BAKER SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL TRANSPORTATION Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
aling Ties ignode System owan Elevating Trucks 
ox .Strapping tencil Machines ement Coated Nails 
aling Presses lasher Tape loth Goods Baling Presses 
THE LOVINGOOD COMPANY 
Factories, Branch Office and Warehouse, ATLANTA, GA. Direct from Factory to You 





refe)  (@ ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


yneer LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Derr @] ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


‘| fe Act Steex |  BATING PRESSES 
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= 
= THE 

©  \TEXTILE- FINISHING 

= MACHINERY 

= CO 

= MAIN OFFICE «WORKS NEW YORK OFFICE 
= PROVIDENCE.R.|I. 30 CHURCH ST. 
a YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 

= FOR 


Machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, 


Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics, and Warps. 


UNA Af 














Plans and Estimates for Complete Plants. 


Sm NN A 


= 
= 
= THIRTY-ONE CYLINDER HORIZONTAL DRYER. 


SoA CMM A 
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De EEL LS LL SIS 


o You Really Ne ed! 
Daylight ¢: 


a 
; 
for accurate., 1atchin ». rs 
tor grading cottor 
for spinning, weaving, or the many her e 
inspection and “close compar YT »bs that exis? 
in your mill? 
efhcicnt substitute for daylight 
The answer 18s NO if you have iva able the 

























MAZDA C-2 LAMPS 


The filament of these lamps is operated at 
i 


higher temperature than that of the MA 
| 


lamps, thus producing more blue rays and d 


DA 


re 


ing the red and yellow rays 


Moreover, the scientifically prepared blue glas 


: i 
ot which the bulb is mad - filters out the re maining 
red and yellow rays. The quality of light produ 
is, therefore, a very close approximation oft daylight 
Write for our booklet “Repla: ing Daylight.’ ‘% 
describing more fully the advantages of these lam ‘2 


Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


165 Broadway, New York Cily 4 
Sales Offices and Warehouses Thr hout the C try ra 


For Canada—Canad‘an Westingh¢ 
Hamilton, Ont 
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WES INGHOUSE 
-|MAZ A LAMPS 
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Graton & Knight 





Standardized Series 


' eather Belting 





Tanned bcd us $ for belting usé 
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Triple Insurance 


\ Belt is a beast of burden that can spill a large own tannery, specifically for belting purposes. Third, 
part of its load without your eye perceiving it. our belts are graded into a Standardized Series which 
includes belts built specifically for every power trans- 








Here is a belt traveling at a speed of more than a 












mile a minute. It operates completely around the Mission need. Each is standardized in its manufacture 

pulleys 70 times every 60 seconds. At more than and standardized for its work. 

a revolution per second, think how even little leaks Selecting the proper belt and judging of its effi- 

would foot up a big total if this were not the proper ciency is not a job for guesswork or for the naked eye. 

belt for the work to be done. It is a true engineering problem. Many of the best 
All Graton & Knight Standardized Series Leather belted plants ask us to specify the belting for every 

Belts give triple insurance against power leaks be- pulley drive. Try the plan yourself. Then, when 








cause, first, they are made of leather, the one belting buying, call for “Graton & Knight - Brand or 
material that has the right degree of elasticity to give equal."’ This won't commit you to buying our belts. 
and take up its tension, and the best of pulley-grip- It will put your buying on the one basic consideration 
ping qualities. Second, this leather is tanned in our —the work to be done. 

















Belting 


Write for Book, S‘andardized Leather 








MFG. COMPANY, Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 





THE 





GRATON & KNIGHT 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting and Leather Products 














Atlanta Cleveland Kansas City Montreal, Can Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Boston Detroit Minneapolis New York Portland, Ore. London, 
Chicago Fall River New Orleans Philadelphia Seattle Eng 





Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Texas—Dallas, Tex. Grator & Knight Mfg. Co. of California—San Francisco, Cal, 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co, of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Wis. 





Here is a 84” Gra-Knight 
}-ply Belt 821% feet long. 
It was installed in De- 
cember, 1915, in the 
plant of The Powell 
Lumber Co., Lake 
Charles, La, 14 sft. 
Drive Pulley, 186 R. P. 
VW. 52” Driven Pulley. 
Belt Speed 5900 F. P. 
M. 443 horse power. 






By means of standard 


ized methods of grading 






and manufacture,  to- 






' gether with ertensive 







wnvestigations in our 








Engineering Laboratory, 






our Engineers are able 


to spectTy the correct 









belt for a given drive 
Tests show that a 14 to 


16 ounce belt should he 










The cost per horse 





rated at not more than 





power per week to ate 
is 13 cents with severel 





90 of the capacitu of 









a 16 to 18 ounce belt 





\ Consult our Enginees more years service to 





come, 





wi ing Department 





